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PREFACE 


Intended, in however limited a measure, to prove of service 
as steps to divinity, the series of studies gathered together in this 
volume are, for the most part, comprised of more or less system¬ 
atic sketches of Spiritual Theism—its doctrine, discipline and 
development. The bulk of these sixty discourses originally 
appeared, from time to time, as occasional contributions to the 
columns of The Indian Messenger^ the organ of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta. Some were brought out in The 
Fellow-Worker and the Humanitij oi Madras and the Satijasam- 
vardhani of Rajahmundry—journals no longer in existence— 
as also The Hindustan Review of Allahabad and The Modern 
Review of Calcutta, besides educational magazines like the Sil¬ 
ver Jubilee Souvenir of the South Indian Teachers’ Union of 
Madras, Miraoi Hyderabad (Sind) and The Union Noble College 
Leader and the Educational India of Masulipatam. A few 
are now placed before the public for the first time. Here and 
there, verbal emendations have been effected to suit the require¬ 
ments of the present purpose. 

It was after prolonged hesitancy and, still, not without con¬ 
siderable diffidence that the author could induce himself to be 
moved at all by an urgent plea, from different quarters, for the 
collation of these fugitive and fragmentary articles within the 
covers of a single volume. The palpably inchoate nature of both 
thought and sentiment and, likewise, the obtrusively meretricious 
qualities alike of expression and treatment have, at every step, ad¬ 
ministered no end of sharply arresting reproof even in course of 
execution of the too tardy task. Yet the perseverance in patent 
presumption despite the force of deterrent considerations is no 
whit rooted in an impudent ambition to meet aught of scarcity 



Or shortcoming in the existing output of Theistic literature at the 
present day. The only objective, supplying the sole apology, is 
related, rather, to the urge from within a beneficiary’s grateful 
bosom to try and embody somewhat in condensed concreteness 
the appropriated essence of a glorious heritage remarkable at once 
for its theological and exegetical, devotional and disciplinary, his¬ 
torical and biographical, comparative and commemorative, enun- 
ciative and applicative treatises of no mean order. On the strength 
of the felt hope that there may still open out a tiny nook for a 
composite offering of the kind, this humble collection of essays— 
not quite a motley miscellany while accommodating, side by side, 
some of the aforesaid varieties—is now permitted to step into the 
glare of a wider, if not also a fairly less ephemeral, publicity than 
before. Back of it all lies just the compelling persuasion, borne 
in during hours of devout self-searching, that the true believer is 
he who, in all abjectness, holds himself prepared to act upon the 
trust that the free use of his ‘ gleam’, ever so imperfect, cannot 
fail of a corresponding ‘grace’ of answer from the Mercy-Seat of 
the Most High. None could become more alive than is the author 
himself to the manifold defects of matter and manner that com¬ 
bine to blemish the present production. And it is too true that 
the meditations herein incorporated do no more than skirt the 
edge of the immensities and the intimacies that must compre¬ 
hend all inner perception and experience as regards the deep things 
of the spirit. Nevertheless, if the ill-thrashed reflections of the 
following pages help to mediate to a single seeker of the bread of 
life even the scantiest grain of nutriment amid a heap of husk, 
therein shall accrue the supreme satisfaction of the amplest re¬ 
compense for the taxing toils of an all too uninspired im})otence. 
As for criticism, a confession may be naively ventured of the 
reassurii'ig sense that, after all, the most adverse of judgments 
represents the estimate of but one other questful individual from 
his own angle of vision, anything extending further in that di¬ 
rection having only to be hailed with all the greater heartiness as 
so much evidence of increased currency for a work so honoured 
with honest comment. At all events, may it be given to author 
earnestly to trust that his spiritual anosmia, sore malady as it is, 
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will not be found to have pitiably afflicted him with the * itch 
of writing ’—cacoathes scrihendi, as it is called—but that here 
are, at their crudest, the feeble self-expressions of a penurious, 
prisoned soul aspiring, in its own way, to mount up to the rich, 
expansive horizons of practical idealism in faith and fellowship ? 

Upon him, personally, the ‘beam in darkness’ happens to 
have been shed primarily through the Dispensation of the Spirit 
envisaged in the Monotheistic Movement of Modern India known 
as the Brahma Samaj. Hence its principles and ideals, its claims 
and needs, come in, within this compass, for some share of direct 
attention as also a few of the radiant stars in the galaxy of its out¬ 
standing personalities. Nevertheless, denominational divisions 
apart and even in virtue of the catholic, dynamic obligations im¬ 
posed by that unsectarian (nay, antisectarian) ‘sect,’ the approach, 
on principle, has been sought, throughout, to be made only to the 
vital issues of the higher life along the broad vistas of universal 
appeal grounded on common human nature. In several places, 
themes and texts, parallels and prototypes, will be found drawn 
unreservedly from the liberal stores of both East and West—es¬ 
pecially, the Vedantism of the Upanishads and the Gita and the 
Unitarianism of latter-day developments. From the sequence 
in which they are set, one may perhaps be able readily to trace, 
through the detached musings, not only a pervasive unity of 
spirit but also a comprehensive continuity of subject embracing, 
if only suggestively, almost the entire gamut of the sublimest of 
interests from the being and character of God to the duty and 
destiny of man. 

Such as they are, the contents of the volume must necessari¬ 
ly disclose, and can only bespeak sympathetic patience with, a 
large measure of inequality in usefulness arising, among other 
things, from inequality of merit, their composition covering by 
far an extensive range of time stretching from the current year 
back to the closing decade of last century. For room found, not¬ 
withstanding obvious features of comparative immaturity, for 
one or two purely juvenile productions dating back to the author’s 
teens, what explanation, beyond their own topical importance by 
no means obsolete, may be forthcoming save the irrepressible 



partiality of the fond parent for one and all of his or her off¬ 
spring, weaklings of body or of mind not excluded? Again, will 
the serious-minded reader incline to demur to the intrusion, into 
an avowedly spiritual framework, of about half-a-dozen directly 
literary and educational pieces liable to be regarded as of re¬ 
stricted concern to ‘academic* circles alone ? Why ; is not the in¬ 
clusion sufficiently accounted for, if not by the good office of 
some element of variety in spicing the monotony of the fare, yet 
by that canon of synthetic philosophy which sees all life as one 
in the ultimate and reads in literature, that mighty instrument 
of culture, an interpretative transcript of life itself ? 

These ‘altar-stairs,* then—hallowed be they with the dust of 
the feet of devout ones in all communions that so even unto them, 
piously consecrated albeit poorly constructed, may be ensured 
the blessedness of a place in the lowliest of levels along 

‘the great world*s altar-stairs 
That slope thro* darkness up to God*! 

November 29th, 1936. 
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ALTAR-STAIRS 

1 

TOWARDS FUNDAMENTAL RELIGION* 
1899 


* One thought I have, my ample creed ; 

So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need,— 

It is the thought of God/ 

This thought of God— where is it rooted ; how does it 
grow ; what fruit may it bear ? Is it doomed to fade away 
amid the uncongenial surroundings of advancing science and 
philosophy; or is it possessed of enough vitality to develop 
age after age as a perpetual blessing to those seeking its 
shelter ? To these supreme issues the book before us addresses 
itself; and it endeavours, on strictly scientific principles, to 
build the great idea of God upon the normal experiences of 
our nature and thus to vindicate it as an abiding element in 
the universal human constitution. The author propitiates the 
scientific spirit of the age by basing his enquiry into religious 
truth wholly on facts established by human reason and experi¬ 
ence. If, in some form or other, religion is, as history proves, 
a universal phenomenon of humanity; if man is marked out in 
creation for the religious sense in him, then, for its stability it 
must be given the lasting basis of a science; while, in in¬ 
fluencing conduct, it becomes a practical art. Sacred as are 
all phases of religious thought and life, and superstitious, 


*A prize-essay on B. A. Armstrong’s God and the Soul 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association, London). 
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doubtless, not a few, still none of them is either too sacred or 
too superstitious to be subjected to the tests of scientific 
knowledge. Therefore, from a comprehensive survey of the 
facts of existence as reported in mind and soul, Mr. Armstrong 
reasons out and justifies a Theistic belief—deep and broad 
enough to equal every human need—standing essentially for 
the principle of one Eternal, All-embracing Mind, infinite 
in Power and Wisdom, perfect in Holiness and Love, ruling 
the universe and holding moral relations with man. 

Before reviewing the different answers to the question of 
the origin of our ideas concerning God’s existence and 
character and the channels of His communion with mankind, 
a few words are due to the Agnostic school of thought, which 
acknowledges a sort of Deity but one shrouded in an infinite 
veil of impenetrable mystery that finite man may never hope 
to lift. Spencer’s agnosticism hiows, however, that the Un¬ 
knowable is the Eternal and Infinite Causal Energy behind all 
phenomena, physical and psychical. Surely, this affords quite 
sufficient data for logical ascent to a positive knowledge of 
God by legitimately and necessarily reasoning from the 
character of the effects to that of the cause, seeing that its 
infinite nature need not perforce shut out all knowledge of it 
from a mind that, though finite, can yet recognise infinite 
space and time as inevitable forms of thought. An Intelli¬ 
gent First Cause once granted, the necessity of revelation 
comes to be grounded in that very idea of God. For, the end 
of creation can alone be His self-manifestation in intelligent 
minds so far as the finite can reproduce the infinite. More¬ 
over, if man’s love of truth is a fact—and what else does all 
the absorbing interest in scientific pursuits prove ?—and if 
the First Cause is also a fact, even the Supreme Fact, life 
itself would be meaningless and empty without some intimate 
relation between the two. The limitation above enunciated 
implies, however, the soundness of some devout religious 
agnosticism in so far as our knowledge of God is necessarily 
confined to how He affects our consciousness. But so, too, 
is our apprehension of any object—say, a friend, the moon, a 
loaf of bread. Then, although to * find out the depth of God’, 

* the end of the Almighty ’, must transcend human compre¬ 
hension, God is still an object of knowledge like all else, the 
faculties of apprehension differing, of course, in the material 
and spiritual planes. 
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TOWABDS FUNDAMENTAL BELiGtoii 

Eecognising, thus, that God, to be God, must be a God 
of revelation, where and how does tie reveal Himself ? On 
this there opens a ‘‘ far-reaching divergence in first principles ** 
between the two prevailing views—one, the more popular, 
represented by Gladstone ; the other, ably advocated in this 
book to the effect that “religion is natural to man and yet 
revealed of God, the natural alone being the expression of the 
supernatural; so that true revelation is immediate and inter¬ 
nal, not indirect and external, a lasting heritage of truth to 
all generations yet directly apprehensible and personally 
verifiable ; there being “ no Eevelation, no Inspiration, no 
Spiritual Authority the seat of which lies in anything else 
than the Divine Word voiced in the common faculties of man.’* 
Following the author’s reasonings, we recognise how, though 
the incoming Truth has always existed, the receiving mind, 
which cannot but pass through slow growth and expansion, 
makes revelation—the result of Divine and human coagency— 
necessarily personal and progressive. 

But do we really disparage external media—^Scripture or 
Prophet—when we regard their claim to be the appointed 
organs of infallible revelation as but a survival of the crude 
past in which impressions of the sense were more real than 
workings of the spirit? No, says Mr. Armstrong; the Bible, 
in descending from its exclusive pedestal of the only Word of 
God, is, like Pygmalion’s statue, not dishonored but quicken¬ 
ed with humanity’s life and becomes a thrice-sacred 
Anthology to be used with reverence—intelligent, not idola¬ 
trous. Likewise, Jesus, stripped of the sable veils of 
metaphysical creeds, shines forth—the supreme son of God 
and the inspiring brother of man. 

Our position, then, is that the existence and attributes of 
God can be logically established by an appeal to the common 
reason, conscience and emotion of the human race. In actual 
life, indeed, the true devotee is he who to the groan of crumb¬ 
ling creed, ‘Believe no more,’ returns the answer of the 
heart, ‘I have felt.’ Happy, therefore, is the reference to 
“those profoundly interesting groups of men’’ who claim to 
apprehend God in the soul ‘as the bodily eye apprehends 
colour, as the bodily ear apprehends sound.’^ No seer ot 
God but has been a mystic ; of God-visioii mysticism is a 

^ Dr. Beard: Hibbert Lectures, 1883. 
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ptelrequisite. No doubt, it has its pitfalls—intellectually in 
pantheism, which confounds harmony of spirit with absorp¬ 
tion of person; and morally in sentimentalism, where rank 
piety stifles purity and extravagant devotion ignores duty. 
But, all said, mysticism is the mark of spiritul mastery, as 
automatic action is the product of perfected experience. 
Hence, while the philosopher plods and proves, the mystic 
enjoys and exults. A noble prototype of healthy mysticism 
we are shown in him who, while claiming, ‘ I and my Father 
are one,* found peace yet in praying to that Father and 
meat in doing His will. 

Nevertheless, ‘ the logical bridges of intellectual proofs’ ^ 
are of great value; for, we often think ere we come to see. 
Hence the right of our common faculties to be received as 
safe guides to religious truth, as the customary objections to 
working from nature, in its largest sense, up to nature’s God 
find a conclusive answer in the fact that knowledge in any 
department is impossible save on the assumption of the trust¬ 
worthiness of our faculties. All science starts with hypothe¬ 
sis.” Faith, among others, in the senses, the avenues of the 
outer world; in memory, the register of past states of consci¬ 
ousness; in reason, the mainspring of all conviction, is practi¬ 
cally the starting-point of science and philosophy. The diffi¬ 
culties raised by absolute sceptics unwilling to believe in the 
unproved veracity of our faculties and by orthodox religionists 
asserting the incapacity of sin-stricken, degenerate human 
nature to handle things divine, are such as affect all know¬ 
ledge ; and, proved or unproved, pure or perverse, to 
dethrone our natural faculties is to make conscious existence 
unthinkable. The two tests, therefore, of the truth of 
religious theories applied throughout are—(1) Are these 
theories in keeping with human nature—approved by the 
intellect as rational, sanctioned by the conscience as right 
and rejoic<'d in by the heart as loving; and (2) Do they 
workf or serve to make nobler and happier men and women ? 
Here we can only commend the happy illustrations of “ a 
mysterious machine ” and “ a mysterious volume.” 

We proceed to hear the witness to God borne by each of 
the three distinctly marked components of human nature— 
understanding, conscience and emotion. 

^ Prof. Upton: Hibbert Lectures, 1893. 
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I To predicate an adequate cause, known or unknown, 
to every experience is one of our prime notions, above proof 
but trustworthy ; and the mind, bounded by this “ ring- 
fence,*’ continues unsatisfied until it traces the career of 
phenomena to some original will-force resembling Dr. Ward’s 
‘ influx of a man’s mental volitions into his bodily acts.’^ 
This inevitable association between cause and ‘ a choosing 
and disposing wull’^ is aptly illustrated in the steam-engine, 
whose locomotion, traced through a labyrinth of causes, 
remains unexplained except with reference to the will-action 
of the driver.If an uncaused event is unthinkable, and a 
cause is something more than an unconditioned, invariable 
antecedent,^ then, to the insuppressible question, ‘ What is 
the ground and basis of the sum-total of cosmic phenomena?’, 
the only rational answer is an ever-energising Will-Power 
ceaselessly evolving the universe of the seen and the unseen. 
Again, the inconceivability of an infinite regress of causes 
and the law of the parsimony of causes necessitate a Self- 
existent, Uncaused Cause ; for ‘ a true cause is one to which 
the reason not only moves, but in which it rests’.This 
truth is pressed home with the query, “ What about the 
start ?'’, when noticing the “ hitches in the evolutionary 
deduction"’—the bottomless chasms Science winks at while 
watching the ascent of existence from plane to plane, from 
inorganic to organic, again to conscious and then to self- 
conscious. Does not the Darwinian theory itself start with 
three postulates essentially Theistic : (1) the presence of a 

power capable of producing the first life-germs; (2) these 
endowed v/ith the property of producing their like; (3) and 
that, with minute variations? Again, the polytheism of “a 
republic of multitudinous Will-forces” is shown to be 
demolished by the unity-in-multiplicity principle of science, 
as, we may add, it is also by the philosophic certitude of the 

^ With the Deity, this ‘influx’ is self-manifestation in 
kindred consciousness of His own evolving in time and space. 

^ Dr, Martineau: A Study of Religion. 

^ Wright: Ground-^ and Principles of Religion. 

^ Mill’s famous definition states the wlien^ the sense of 
causality demands the whence, of phenomena. 

® Prof. Flint: Theism, 
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bneness of the discerning consciousness. Then, as to the 
infinity and eternity of this Living Will behind mote and 
mountain, seed and star, these are inferred from the two pre¬ 
requisites of phenomena —infinite space and eternal time. 

Far from weakening the above conclusions, the presence 
of natural laws immensely strengthens them. Laws are but 
methods of their Maker and can no more dislodge the 
enactive, executive Agency behind them than the time-table 
may supersede the engineer or the statute-book the Lord- 
Chancellor. As Mr. Armstrong says, phenomena are 6a;- 
plainedj not caused^ by laws. Thus our innate sense of 
causality compels the conviction as to an absolute Will being 
the Basis of all monads of existence. The ‘design argument' 
next reports the boundless Wisdom of God evidenced in the 
rational purposes of Nature. The usual objection that 
contrivance, denoting adoption of existing means, cannot be 
ascribed to the Creator’s handiwork, forgets that design 
consists no less in making submissive, than in taming 
obstinate, material; and the real test lies in the complexity 
of the construction, and in the period and the processes of 
operation, of an organism. Thus judged, a plan infinitely 
complex, eternally extended and serenely smooth, is perfec¬ 
tion itself—the poet’s highest praise, the philosopher’s 
profoundest study. Paley’s hoary analogy from a watch is 
imperfect and misleading, representing God as an external 
artificer. Yet the teleological argument is rejuvenated by 
contemplating the Deity as “ living and energising through 
every part and particle ” of the World-organism. But of 
this, later. Here Mr. Armstrong might have advantageously 
borrowed from his honored master, Martineau, some of 
those marvellous instances throughout Nature of Selection, 
Combination and Gradation—three unmistakable marks of 
Intention. 

The truths thus reached are, however, only the meta¬ 
physical aspects of God. They neither exhaust His nature 
nor satisfy our needs; “ they do not actually carry us into 
the palace of religion, but they take us to the porch and lead 
us to knock at the door.” 

II Therefore, the inner chambers of human nature are 
opened and searched for further knowledge. Let us gather 
up the result. 
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The primary presentations of our consciousness are, we 
have seen, our highest certitudes. The dicta of individual 
consciousness are, indeed, open to be verified or rectified by 
the universal. One of these germ-ideas is the sense, rudi¬ 
mentary or refined, ever classifying impulses of the will into 
‘ right ’ and ‘ wrong ’—eternal distinctions * which flow into 
every language and form the preamble of all law’^—un¬ 
analysable because radical; and inexpressible in terms of 
other experiences like pleasure or prudence. Compelling 
moral judgments upon others and, more directly, upon our 
own thoughts and actions, this internal moral sense or 
conscience, with its “ quadruple phenomenonof exhorta¬ 
tion and prohibition, approval and condemnation, is ‘ the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world ’— 
independent of man, imperative on man and universal in 
man. The prevailing diversities of moral judgment among 
individuals, nations and ages, Mr, Armstrong says, result 
from accidents of education, association, tradition and 
circumstance,’' To these may be added the influence of 
disposition on judgment, the difficulty of adapting general 
principles to particular cases and the tendency to conform to 
prevailing standards. Moreover, moral perceptions, like 
other innate faculties, vary because they grow with the 
growth of thought and sentiment. But, with all its accidental 
divergences, conscience ever commands an authority un¬ 
attainable by canvassing prudence or coaxing pleasure. The 
‘ Prudence and Pleasure Theory ' can never satisfactorily 
explain the heroisms of History, such as that of the Maiden 
of Ephesus, Self-sacrifice, the key-note of heroism, is 
antithetical to expediency ; while the feeling of satisfaction 
may be the supervening sequence, but never the impelling 
cause, of obedience to conscience. A philosophy starting 
with the egoistic ‘ Each for Himself ’ cannot legitimately 
reach the altruistic ‘Each for All.’^ 

If man’s moral nature, then, speaks with unique 
authority, often cutting right across the current of personal 
predilection or social inclination, whence is the Higher Law 
it reveals, and what the sanction to right conduct ? Law 

^ Dr. Marfcineau, 

^ Mr. Armstrong : Mans Knowledge of God. 

^ Dr. Marfcineau. 
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presupposes a law-giver; and we are never obliged but to 
one other and higher than ourselves. Thus the avenue of 
our moral faculty leads to the throne of an All-holy Will, a 
good God reproducing in us what He Himself is boundlessly; 
and thus the one increasing purpose running through the 
ages is unmistakably the establishment of the perfect King¬ 
dom of liighteousncss through the self-reproductiveness of 
good and the self-destructiveness of evil. 

The God of Nature in whom we discovered Creative 
Power and Designing Wisdom now becomes also the God 
of History, Conscience His voice and Eighteousness His 
essence. The All-encompassing Divine Spirit ‘ works equally 
in the sod and in the soul.'^ Law without is oracle within : 

‘ physical' and ‘ spiritual ’ are but hemispheres of one orb of 
creation. 

Ill If man’s intellect apprehends, and his conscience 
reflects, a Supreme Will marked with Intelligence and Holi¬ 
ness, his emotions, translated by an innate sense of beauty, 
spring up to the sublimest truth conceivable, namely, ‘God is 
Love.’ This priceless sense of beauty, itself an intuition, is 
trained and transfigured by nature’s poet-priests like Words¬ 
worth, Emotions, thus sensitised, often receive the impress of 
a Divine Visitant so charmingly lovely, so exaltingly holy, as 
to leave behind a permanent benefice of sacred and blissful 
experiences. But such treatment of ‘ God as Love ’ comes 
home effectively, Mr. Armstrong himself admits, only to the 
high-souled few blessed with a clear sense of beauty ; while it 
must bo ‘ caviare to the general.’ A less secluded route, 
perhaps, by which the Ijove-aspect of God may be approach¬ 
ed is to appreciate love itself as the highest of the primary 
elements of human consciousness, to consider the conditions 
of its recognition in the universe and to indicate the necessity 
of exclaiming with the poet, 

‘ I feel 

Love’s sure effect, and being loved must love 
The Love, its cause, behind,—I can and do !’ 

As human affections flow in different directions and measures 
into the manifold relations of life—as self-sacrificing love, it¬ 
self its own reward, isuniversally acknowledged the supremest 


Dr, Hedge: Beason in Btligion, 
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motive of action—as the world’s final judgment, which is but 
the world’s history, is always in favour of the representatives 
of Love, the Christs, not the Caosars, of the race—as Law, 
the highest watchword of Science, reveals a loving solicitude 
for ultimate welfare through the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent relationship between the essences of things—all these 
proclaim more potently than golden grain or radiant rainbow 
a Supreme Heart throbbing with Infinite Love for all; a Love 
which is the all-impelling motive, of which the end is Bight- 
eousness and the means Wisdom. 

But here stares the world-old, world-wide enigma of the 
intrusion of evil into the scheme of a Perfect God. The dilem¬ 
ma, how God Almighty is helpless before evil or God All- 
loving tolerant of it, has perplexed sweet, sensitive souls from 
Aristotle to Mill. The prodigious extent to which pain and 
sin mar nature is undeniable. But it does not prove God 
callous or helpless, or man naturally perverse. ‘God is Law’; 
and ‘ God is Love ’. By the former, the Deity accepts the 
logical condition that contradictions are irreconcilable ; by 
the latter, He prescribes stalwart character, scorning sloth¬ 
ful ease, as the end of moral existence. God can do all 
except creating His equal ; and in the economy of moral 
government, nothing is so strikingly parental as making 
Duty a rod unto the erring, a sign-board unto the faithful. 
Again, imperfectness of vision and impatience of results, two 
inalienable accompaniments of a creature of time and space, 
necessarily mistake the little arc of ‘ now ’ and ‘ here ’ for 
the complete circle of Divine dispensations. But, good as it 
is for man to dwell enthusiastically on the importance of his 
nook and his minute, he shall not have his fortune course 
along the straight-line of prosperity, unless he is prepared to 
make the circle of human destiny infinite. Further, if in¬ 
fallible guidance is but mechanical guidance,' peace is only 
‘ want-begotten rest ’ unless born of virtue consciously con¬ 
demning the wrong and choosing the right. Moreover, if it 
needs a prophet to interpret a prophet, the Divine plan is 
best surveyed from the Divine stand-point ; and it is most 
significant that the most hopeful are invariably the most 
philanthropic* Once more, Divine impartiality. Dr. Mar- 
tineau observes, consists, not in a dead level of life where 

' Dr. Hedge. 
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giiius is unknown and heroism unnecessary, but in an equity 
dlr|d adjustment of the measure of judgment to the means of 
accomplishment; and a wise and loving God who does not 
cast away a single soul but vouchsafes salvation alike to those 
in the Heaven of His companionship and those in His hospital 
of Hell, thus proves Himself inimitably impartial. Lastly, 
the very capacity to stand, at all costs, by the good and 
honor conscience—the boundary-line between man and the 
not-man—implies and ensures an escape from our inheritance 
of * the ape and the tiger/ Excruciating though the practical 
consequences of evil, it is essentially but a dragon of the dark 
retiring before the advancing sun of righteousness—the grow¬ 
ing son of God. Thus man’s cradle is placed, not in the 
genesis of evil, but in the birth of good. ‘Let there be 
Light’ peopled chaos with stars; ‘Let there be Eight’ 
crowned creation with man. 

The conception of God herein propounded discloses 
interesting points of contact and divergence in relation to two 
other well-known systems cf religious thought, Deism and 
Pantheism. All agree in linking the universe to a Divine 
Agency. Deism, however, prefixes this Causal Will to 
Citation at her start and, exiling Him after her birth-hour, 
leaves her under the guardianship of laws; while Pan¬ 
theism practically destroys all distinctions between cause and 
effect by exhausting God in the Cosmos and denying Him 
any transcendent existence beyond His manifestation. Theism 
represents a golden medium, happily assimilating the dis¬ 
tinctly Deistic and Pantheistic truths of Divine Transcend¬ 
ence and Immanence. The replacement of the machine- 
analogy by that of the Tree of Igdrasil by Carlyle, or of the 
watch-likeness by that of the flower by Fiske, illustrates this 
sublime truth, missed by Deism, that ‘ In God we live and 
move and have our being ’ or, as sang our Bishis, ‘ He is the 
Life of our lives, the Soul of our souls.’ Again, the sharp 
line Mr. Armstrong draws, after Dr. Martineau, between 
Immanent Transcendence and Immanence alone marks off 
Theism from Pantheism. The vital questions of Freewill 
with moral responsibility and of God’s Personality likewise 
distinguish them. Man must be granted some measure of 
independent selfhood ; or morality loses its very ground and 
vitality. Thus, while the Universal Consciousness, doubtless, 
ever dwells in us, the sense of our otherness from God is no 
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traosient phase of phenomenal life but the ever-abiding con* 
dition of spiritual progress through eternity. ^ And, time having 
only a relative existence, personal immortality follows from 
man’s moral responsibility and his fitting into God’s eternal 
programme. Mr. Armstrong, strangely enough, omits this 
subject. As to calling God a ‘ Person ’, he conclusively shows 
how, as self-consciousness, limited or otherwise, constitutes 
the essence of personality, * infinite person,’ far from being a 
contradiction in terms, conveys our highest possible concep¬ 
tion of the Godhead—a position strengthened by Spencer’s 
‘ conviction that the choice is not between personality and 
something lower than personality but between personality 
and something higher.’ 

From our triune conception of God as Rational Thought 
in Nature, Righteous Law in History and Sovereign Love in 
the Soul—a conception clearly illustrated in the religious 
evolution of this country as Vedic, Vedantic and Pauranic 
Dispensations'^—it follows that ‘ the Father in us ’ keeps con¬ 
stant touch with the higher zones of human life, making His 
sweet presence and His regenerating influence effectively felt 
in devout worship. The discovery of immutable law in the 
universe has, no doubt, considerably revised, and will further 
revise, men’s notions of Prayer, its purpose and import. But 
Prayer will never lose its power to soothe and strengthen 
man, so long as ‘ Seek and ye shall find ’ remains an eternal 
commandment of God. As the sun’s physical light enters 
not your room or your eye unless you throw open the window 
or the eye-lid, so Heaven’s spiritual light is fully shed only 
upon the heart seeking it through parity and devotion. Also, 
the love that‘‘craves communion with the beloved as the 
first need of life” draws us more and more to God—not to 
inform the All-knowing of our individual wants, or to solicit 
the favour of a broken law of nature, but for the very joy 
ineffable of direct, intimate intercourse with the Friend of 
friends. In the changed view of Prayer, Mr. Armstrong 

^ Mr. Armstrong surprisingly discounts Prof. Upton’s view 
on this issue. He evidently misinterprets co-existence, as fusion, 
of persons. Surrendering the interaction of beings as inexplicable 
is unfortunate, when an all-unifying Immanence satisfactorily 
explains it. The Upanishads exemplify this as two birds on one 
branch. 

* Keshub Chandra Sen: Yoga. 
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deems to hold all ' petitions ’ as obsolete, communion being 
the only rational form of worship. But, though petitioning 
an ' absentee God' of occasional providences for special 
material gifts may have to be replaced by seeking His abiding 
presence in the chambers of the heart, are there no blessings 
—eternal, spiritual gifts of wisdom, holiness and love—to 
seek and solicit ? Even in the disposal of the material condi¬ 
tions of life, is it denied to the trusting son to supplicate the 
Loving Father for a spirit of reverent submission to His 
ordainments as far and away the best ? Is ' In Thy wisdom 
make me wise ’ a wrong or vain attitude of mind ? Nay ; 
unreserved prayer is the soul’s highest privilege; even the 
profoundest communion culminates in the devoutest suppli¬ 
cation, Let Thy will be done! 

Now, we gratefully lay down Mr. Armstrong’s book with 
a deepened sense of the poet’s faith, 

‘ I want—am made for—-and must have a God, 

Ere I can be aught, do aught; no mere Name 
Want but the True Thing, with what proves Its truth; 
To wit, a relation from that Thing to me 
Touching from head to foot;—which Touch I feel, 
And with it take the rest, this Life of ours !’ 
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RELIGION: 

ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND ITS RESULTS 

1897 


That ‘religion is a universal phenomenon of human 
nature ’ is a conclusion the truth of which is more and more 
clearly brought into light by the advances made at the present 
day in the comparative study of religions. Atheism, properly 
so called, is to be seen only in individuals and never among 
societies, though, of course, different views of religion, 
whether expressed or implied, are commonly held by diverse 
communities of believers. To some, religion constitutes a set 
creed with such and such articles of faith to subscribe to* To 
sonie, again, religion means conformity and good manners. 
Looked at from a wider moral ])oint of view, religion com¬ 
prises the strict performance of duty ; but duty is not the 
sum-total, as it forms only a branch, of religion, though cer¬ 
tainly an important branch of it. Again, the attempt to ex¬ 
plain the religious sentiment in man as a product of the 
cellular glands in the brain when tickled by the emotions, 
fails to see that emotion, an invaluable essential in itself, is not 
however, the all-in-all of religion—that it forms the super¬ 
structure, and not the foundation, of God's temple in the 
heart. lieligion, right religion, is always a threefold experi¬ 
ence embracing the rational, emotional and volitional aspects, 
each a necessary adjunct to the rest. It is, properly speak¬ 
ing, the highest reverence for, and the fullest surrender to, 
the noblest ideal Eeality one can think of, the nature of our 
God-conception being necessarily of a piece with our own 
nature. We clothe this ‘noblest ’ with our ideas of whatever 
is true and good and lovable in ourselves projected to infinity 
and perfection; and the ‘ highest reverence * for this ‘noblest* 
under the name of ‘ God* means implicit trust in Him with 
genuine devotion to His will and a total rejection of every¬ 
thing opposed to it. Keligion, therefore, is primarily a 
personal concern, a matter of individual faith and conduct. 
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^he characteristics of religion so construed may be 
broadly summed up in one word, love. Its first and fore¬ 
most feature is a personal knowledge, and not a hearsay 
report, of God; what has been known in the West as ‘Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy mind ' and in the East as 
Gn^nam' Next, to concentrate the affections upon God is, in 
the West, to ‘ love the Lord thy God with all thy heart '; 
and this, in the East, is known as Bhakti. The God-loving 
devotee lives, moves and has his being always and everywhere 
in heaven; for, to him heaven is the constant companion¬ 
ship of his soul with the Divine Soul. The third charac¬ 
teristic, Seva in the East, is ‘ loving the Lord thy God with 
all thy strength,' a worship of work which makes life one un¬ 
broken psalm sung to God. Lastly, absolute self-surrender 
to the All-engrossing One is Vyrd^gyam in the East and 
‘ loving the Lord thy God with all thy soul' in the West. 
Unto such blessed ones He is all sweetness; He is‘the 
Spouse Divine of the human soul He is nothing but 
Madhuryam, 

Now, as to the results of religion, they are condensed 
into one pregnant word, conversion^ representing an endless 
course of progress in the spirit. The deepest sense of the 
abiding Presence of the Deity marks the first essential of true 
conversion. Unto such a heart, the whole universe is all in¬ 
stinct with God, the God witnessed and worshipped by 
Emerson in the rose of the field, the God whose temple Nanak 
found not in Mecca alone but wheresoever he turned his 
feet. The second great fruit of religion is an awing sense of 
the responsibility of life, such as moved Gautama of old. Next 
follows a pricking consciousness of sorrow for sin, an inward 
contrition of the heart, as enjoined by John the Baptist. A 
robustness of rectitude is another result of religions conver¬ 
sion, as shewn in the conduct of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore towards his creditors on the decease of his father. 
Prince Dwarakanath. Then, the last effect of a changed life, 
the very pink of it, is sacrifice and service;for,without these 
piety and devotion are but hypocrisy, and with these they 
mean a selfless character sweetened by an abidingly active 
love for man, such as has prompted many a Damien and many 
a Nightingale to suffer for suffering humanity. 
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THEISM VERSUS HUMANISM 
1933 


In May last, as many as four and thirty American notables 
of high renown, severally, in the fields of Science and Philo¬ 
sophy, Ethical Culture and Eeligion, including fourteen 
members of the Unitarian and one of the Universalist 
ministry, with one Jewish rabbi, issued, over their joint 
signatures, a concise and authoritative statement in exposition 
of the new Humanist Movement which had been gaining 
ground for some time in that Continent. The acknowledged 
preeminence of the promulgators, coupled with the indubi¬ 
table paramountcy of the problem, at once directed wide¬ 
spread public attention to the Manifesto, its enunciations and 
implications as well as their far-reaching reactions upon the 
fundamentals of life. In the Liberal Eeligious Communion 
in England, The Inquirer threw open its columns to a 
vigorous controversy, concluded only a while ago, upon the 
vital issues involved. Among our own organs, Navavidhan 
reproduced the important document and also a brief criticism 
upon it from The Christian Leader of the Universalists. And 
The Indian Messenger, in an editorial note the other day, re¬ 
ferred to the discussion in the American Unitarian journal, 
The Christian Begister, upon the apologia of one of the signa¬ 
tories and offered a few pregnant remarks in support of the 
exposure alike of the ‘reality’ of the sensuous world of science 
apart from the thinking mind and of the ‘realism^ of a religion 
void of the idealisms of faith and hope. At this stage, it will 
perhaps not be out of place or out of date or other than use¬ 
ful and interesting, as food for reflection, to place before 
fellow* believers and others not in touch with the foreign 
journals a succinct synopsis—as faithful as may be, however 
bare and bald of necessity—of the discussion on both sides as 
carried on in the papers before us. The current trends of 
Western thought on the supremest concern of human pursuits, 
as indicated therein, will be attempted here to be summarised 
with a few supplementary observations. 
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In the first place, the Manifesto is one avowedly on the 
offensive—a challenge to Religion in the name of Religon. 
The signatories are not prepared to give up the word 
‘Religion’ and call themselves Efchical Culturists. On the 
contrary, they are out to warn their generation as also all 
succeeding generations of the ‘great danger of a final and, we 
believe, fatal identification’ of the hoary term ‘with doctrines 
and methods which have lost their significance.’ They insist 
that the time has come to limit its use only to those processes 
that go to enrich life now and here. So this new American 
edition of Humanism sets itself up as Religious Humanism 
(though in a revised, restricted sense of the epithet), distinct 
from its other varieties—such as the Hedonistic Humanism 
of Aldous Huxley, the Classical of Irving Babbitt, the 
Romantic of Middleton Murray, or the Sensational of J. C. 
Powys. While English Humanism cares not to draw any 
support from Religion, American Humanism clings to the 
designation and waits upon the resources, if not the inspira¬ 
tions, of Religion after its own fashion. Again, whereas on 
the older side of the Atlantic the Movement is concerned 
more with individual self-expression, on the newer it lays 
more stress on social effort. This latter school of Humanism 
tiaces its origin to its sense of the historical failure of 
Religion and Science, in effect, to come together, whatever 
their reconcilableness in theory. 

In one aspect of its conclusions, the drift of the discus¬ 
sion points to the common repudiation, by Theism and 
Humanism, of the starting-point of Orthodoxy—that is, 
morally and rationally, the original depravity and the inherent 
incompetency of man. There is also the Theist’s admission, 
along with the Humanist, of the untenability of many an old 
attitude involved in the concept of God and the practice of 
Worship, in church life and personal behaviour. Of the 
fifteen theses nailed up in the Manifesto, several, in truth, 
report themselves as welcome echoes of the Liberal Gospel 
of Pure Theism. Sueh are man’s inalienable kinship with 
the rest of creation as parts of nature and the offspring of 
a continuous process ; his own make-up with its interests and 
experiences the only key to his understanding of Reality; the 
validity of a Promethean revolt against the supposititious 
sovereignty of a mighty Arm holding all human kind in thrall 
amid the relentless whirl of an all too plastic world ; the non- 
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dualism of mind and body ; the moulding influence of 
environment and culture upon man ; the need for elimination 
from Eeligion of aught not humanly significant ; the goal of 
man’s life the highest development of his powers ; the 
self-expressiblity of the religious emotions in a heightened 
sense of personal values and in a corporate endeavour towards 
social well-being ; the naturalness of the ‘crises* of life and 
their efficacy as aids to advancement ; the duty of fostering 
the creative in man to deepen the joy of living ; and the 
necessity of radical changes in the economic and other socio¬ 
logical systems of the body politic. Between Theism and 
Humanism, the central point of affinity traceable in the 
natural order of things is in respect of the mutual adapta¬ 
tion of Truth on the objective and of the human mind 
on the subjective side. Both agree that, psychologically, 
the mind is endowed with the power to seek and find, 
to receive and appropriate. Truth ; and that, historically, 
whatever truth has come into the world has been due to the 
effort of man’s faculties, thus ruling out spasmodic invasions 
of grace from another realm and recognising influences con¬ 
stantly operative in the normal course of events. So that, 
from both the angles. Truth in native loveliness is seen to 
stand on its own intrinsic merit and to need not the foreign 
aid of any crutch of extraneous authority. But Humanism 
declines to go further with Theism in the latter’s perception 
of a Driving Force at the back of all belief and aspiration and 
in its correlation of the appeal of the inmost convictions to 
cosmic values in accounting for the incentive to social passion 
or, in other words, its recognition that every value has its 
origin in a Eeality deeper than anything human—a Eeality 
which makes every truth and every true standard of value 
not a human creation but a human discovery. Herein 
consists the acutest point of divergence. Humanism does not 
refine or even refine away God. It simply relinquishes Him, 
satisfied as it is that the God-idea, unless it be an emasculat¬ 
ed one, constitutes a positive evil and that, granting the 
possibility of verities as yet undiscovered, a God-sanction for 
human life and human endeavour is something not yet estab¬ 
lished by discovery and therefore fit only to be dropped out 
of the reckoning. It does not want God; and it will not have 
Him, committing itself as it does, in so many unmistakable 
words, to the radical conclusion that the days of Theism and 
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pf Worship are gone for ever. Accordingly, on this ultimate 
issue, Humanism sets itself over against Theism on terms of 
exclusive antithesis, instead of being integrated to it as re« 
presenting merely a difference in the distribution of emphasis 
under a scheme of inclusive harmony. 

Of course, even on such a basis of clean-cut cleavage, it 
is to be conceded that Humanism has points to give of 
genuine and far-reaching validity. Its insistence on justice 
in things material calls not for deprecation as no better than 
materialistic secularism, since its appraisement of the worth 
of human life and its plea for social righteousness constitute 
the healthiest elements in its idealism. As for the charge 
against it of atheism, the defence available in its behalf is that 
to deny a thing is not, strictly, the equivalent of a denial of 
the reality which a new theory seeks to rationalise ; and 
consequently. Humanism can justly be ranked as Agnosticism, 
not rated as Atheism, which latter stands for the denial of 
God Himself and not the denial of a narrowly personal, 
inaccessibly transcendental God to make room for an Omni¬ 
personal, All-immanent God like the God, say, of Spinoza or 
of Emerson. On this view, whatever its immediate and self- 
advertised sequel by way of extreme reaction, the Humanist 
attitude towards God requires to be construed broadly as one 
not so much of dogmatic negation as of questful silence. So 
may we enter sympathetically and hopefully into its claim to 
redefine, and its programme to repattern, Keligion to itself 
as a spiritual consciousness of aim and effort to live an 
abundant life apart from the cultivation of God-consciousness. 
At all events, there is no underrating its worth, so reinforcing 
to ourselves, as a cure and a corrective in reference to the 
traditonal tenet that the Divine dwells above the skies or 
behind the veil instead of being ever in evidence in the flesh 
and blood of the concrete universal. 

Now passing on from these highly refreshing and 
commendable features and turning to the other side of the 
shield, the new offshoot of practical anthroposophy in the 
atmosphere of religion is held convicted of its one and all too 
vitiating weakness by the united witness of history and ex¬ 
perience, science and psychology. Even as an ethical move¬ 
ment, it can lay no pretensions to any monopoly of the 
enthusiasm of humanity. When its doctrines were set forth 
by Auguste Comte nearly a century ago, the name applied 
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to it was Positivism, although its later votaries came to 
prefer the appellation of Ethical Culture. Its present 
embodiment would perhaps be more appropriately christened 
as Spiritual Positivism than as Religious Humanism. Ob¬ 
viously, it chooses to employ the term ‘Religion* in far too 
loose a meaning as virtual nihilism. And the retention of the 
word in the self-characterisation of the cult proves to be but 
the outcome of a sentimental desire through confusion 
of the main issue. Inasmuch as it expressly renounces 
Theism and, with it Worship, Prayer and what are called 
*the uniquely religious emotions,* little, indeed, is left in our 
hands after we have parted with all that it rules out. 
Religion emptied or eviscerated ol these contents v;ere no 
more than a lifeless sack of skin no longer worthy of the 
name, however ceremoniously stuffed with any of the ‘ideal 
substitutes for God* long since overhauled threadbare by Dr. 
Martineau. While recognising the ‘quest for abiding values* 
as ‘an inseparable feature of human life*, it would blind 
itself to the ground and guarantee of those values—‘ the 
acknowledgment* (as stated by a Theistic writer) ‘of an order 
of being higher than ourselves and yet akin to our own order 
of being.* The positive eschewal of the factor of Faith with 
its related exercises on the allegation that ‘ man has wasted 
his energy in striving for ends which are beyond attainment* 
cannot but be ascribed to a bad psychology unmindful of the 
regnant law that reach must always exceed grasp or, as we 
have it in the poet’s dictum, ‘ Too low they build who build 
beneath the stars*. We are brought face to face with the 
parting of the ways, as we realise that while the fundamental 
of Humanism is the Dignity of Man, Divinity being manifest 
nowhere, that of Reformed Religion is Divinity manifest or 
to be manifest in and through all the children of men— 
‘Immanuel*. Again, on the transcendental side, Humanism 
simply blinks the pertinent question. Can that which has 
brought man into being be itself less august than its own off¬ 
spring ? Once more, it is prepared, of course, to swear by 
Science ; but it is incapable of resolving by itself the practical 
paradox between the astrophysical estimate of man as an 
entity of utter insignificance, of no more importance than a 
speck of dust, and the higher biological estimate of him as 
the lord of creation and the embodiment of values. Further, 
Humanism fails properly to perceive that no projection of 
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sfelf is capable of inspiring reverence and love or sufficiently 
to weigh the import of such an aphoristic epigram as this of 
Emerson— 

“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 

On this point of the need to rise above one’s own stature 
for perfect self-realisation and of the conditions of such 
uplift, the Manifesto shrouds itself in vagueness, unprepared 
analytically to follow up its own proposition to its logical 
length. If, as it avers, ‘Religion consists of those actions, 
purposes and experiences which are humanly significant’, 
what exactly is to be made of that expression, ‘humanly 
significant’ ? Is it ‘ significant * for the understanding of 
human beings as they are or as they ought to be ? If the 
former, then, do not lying and lust, cruelty and cowardice, 
come in for a place as essentials of Religion ? If the latter, 
does not the ‘ought’ imply something beyond actual experi¬ 
ence ? That the latter interpretation is the one intended but 
without its necessary implication, is clearly taken out of the 
pale of presumption by the subsequent assertion : ‘Religious 
humanism considers the complete realisation of human per¬ 
sonality to be the end of man’s life’. Thus the word ‘human’ 
seems to be used here in two different senses—‘human’ and 
‘superhuman’. Throughout, it figures in many key-positions 
without steering clear of ambiguity between the esse and the 
posse. Above all and after all, with an earnest charge of 
^Circumspice addressed to the eye, the mind and the heart, 
how may it be affirmed in so many words that the time is 
past for Theism ? On the contrary, is it not nearer the mark 
to hold that the time for Theism is just beginning to dawn 
with a growing consensus among the greatest thinkers of the 
age in discarding their materialistic hypotheses one by one ? 
And is it a correct, unexaggerated reading of the situation to 
maintain that in every sphere of human activity, the vital 
current is now set in the direction of a godless meliorism? 
Rather, from all points of the compass of knowledge, are not 
visions and voices from unseen realms manifest (in the face 
of this Manifesto) of a movement in the opposite direction of 
an Ever-Ureative and Regulative Intelligence? As such, the 
ineffaceable fact, like the incurable consciousness, of God 
must reduce the label, ‘Religious Humanism,’ into a self- 
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contradiction under the new connotation. In so far as the 
Brotherhood of Man can find its vitalising root nowhere 
outside the Fatherhood of God, a cultus exclusively ethical 
without a religious basis, albeit under a religious banner, may 
not hope to afford the final, successful, satisfactory lead unto 
a wildered, wandering race out of the ancient moorings. 
Time will show it up in its true colours as but one more 
instance of the clumsy, insensate dogmatism of coated or 
misconceived materialism—atheism toppling over into natural¬ 
ism. Here is homocentric reaction overcarried too far 
against forms of Eeligion and Kevelation claiming to be 
independent of human experience and the corporate outlook. 
So long as man is man, the simple Theism of the Son of Man 
comprised of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man can never be outgrown. Nor is it without profound, 
permanent significance that the Comtean experiment of last 
century along this line missed the adorable God only to find 
in Ideal Womankind the consecrated object of its unescapable 
worship. Much sooner shall the tidal swell of the sea-wave 
be arrested under the moonlit sky or the inbreathing and 
outbreathing of the live lung be abandoned amid the en¬ 
circling atmosphere. 

Then, how to confront and conscribe for the glory of 
God and the good of man this latest assailant of the one and 
protagonist of the other, accoutred as it is partly in assump¬ 
tions behind affirmations and in denials of certitudes? How 
else but by frankly admitting and assimilating its renewal of 
world-old responsibilities and calmly repudiating and reject¬ 
ing its self-limitation as to eternal verities? If Theism some¬ 
times exposes itself to the danger of running away with 
its mysticism into anti-rationalism or with its other-worldli- 
ness into anti-socialism, the sane and sober safeguard 
against such a liability lies in reminders from Eationalistic 
Theophilanthropy, not in reversions into Anti-mystic 
Atheism or Atheistic Humanism. If, in all conscience, the 
Theistic interpretation of life is, in itself, susceptible of a 
reiterated enforcement, as necessary, of the two equally 
dynamic and mutually correlated half-truths—the Divinity 
of Man and the Humanity of God, then, well may the soul 
be more than content to repose on the sweet old strain, 

‘ One thought I have, my ample creed; 

So deep it is and broad, 
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And equal to my every need,— 

It is the thought of God/ 

This review of the discussion may aptly close with the 
suggestive moral hinted at in the course of the controversy as 
derivable from two episodes turning round the name of the 
Prince of Humanists, Gautama the Enlightened. The 
arrogant monkey-man in the old Chinese classic, *Shi Yen Ki,' 
boasted of his qualifications to possess himself of the King¬ 
dom of the Heavens. And to satisfy the conditions imposed 
by the Buddha of Mahayana Buddhism, he rose into space, 
reached the confines of Heaven and engraved his name on 
one of its five pillars in token of his successful ascent. ‘ But 
you never went out of My hand,' said Buddha. And, behold. 
He lifted one of His own fingers and showed the monkey- 
man his inscription thereon ! Again, in days of yore, the 
Buddha of History started with his own Humanist 
Manifesto : 

“Pray not! The darkness will not brighten ! Ask 
Naught from the silence ; for it cannot speak !" 

But as he found and announced, too, to the world, the Silence 
did speak to Buddha himself of ‘a Power divine which 
moves for good and of ‘the great Law.' 
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GROWTH IN THE IDEAS OF GOD AND WORSHIP 

1898 


Growth is natural. Every object in creation is born 
young ; and, as days and years go by, it becomes older and 
yet older. What is small at the point of its origin, time is 
bound gradually to render great, provided the environment 
also is favourable. And religion forms no exception to this 
universal rule of growth, progress, development. One can 
no more prevent men’s thoughts of God expanding and be* 
coming purer with every succeeding generation than one can 
impede the growth of the tiny acorn into the majestic oak 
out of a fertile soil, or of healthy childhood into the full 
bloom of manhood under the fostering care of Nature. So it 
is that the conception of God in one age differs from that in 
another, that He is not understood alike by all nations or by 
different members of the same nation, and that, even in the 
life of one individual, his religion varies at different stages. 

The question arises. What is the real ground of this 
striking diversity of religious conceptions ? Whence comes 
this susceptibility to change and, consequently, to progress, 
so remarkably disclosed in the history of the world’s reli¬ 
gions ? The answer lies in the fact of the twofold nature 
of man, the animal and the spiritual. The Fauranic literature 
of our country abounds in allusions to perpetual hostilities 
between the Suras and the A suras ; and we are often remind¬ 
ed that these are but symbolical representations of the con¬ 
stant warfare between the spiritual and the animal elements 
inherent in human nature. The records of the early Hebrews 
point to the same truth; for we read in their account of 
creation that the dust of the earth and the breath of the 
living God alike went to make up the being of man. Again, 
the Christian Apostle speaks of the willing spirit and the 
weak flesh as at constant war with each other. And the 
highest poetic genius of our day shadows forth this same con¬ 
flict in the Idylls of the King. In fact, we are, one and all, not 
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unlike the fabled monsters of old, half angelic, half lion-like— 
a grotesque combination of the noblest and the divinest with 
the basest and the most bestial; a strange composite of heaven 
and earth. It is, then, most natural that according as the 
animal or the spiritual part of our nature predominates in us 
will our religion be of the animal, animal-like, or of the 
spirit, spiritual. This mode of man framing a God for him¬ 
self after his own image—and the needs of his nature do 
always crave for one—is termed ‘anthropomorphism*, a word 
derived from Greek anthropos, man, and morphe, form. We 
read that in the Heroic Period of .Greek History the belief 
prevailed universally that now and again the gods descended 
from the Olympic heights, took human form and fought hard 
on the battlefield till victory was secured on the favoured 
side. That period is, therefore, known as the Anthropomor¬ 
phic Age in Greek Civilisation, an age which finds its apt 
parallel in the story of every civilised race. 

We, who believe at the present day in the fundamental 
unity of God and man, as expressed in the familiar saying 
that God made man in His own image, may well ask our¬ 
selves: How far, and within what limits, if at all, does real 
religion admit of anthropomorphism or the principle of man 
picturing God to himself in the lineaments of his own nature ? 
There does exist a set of thinkers who firmly maintain the 
absurdity of all anthropomorphism and demand a religious 
system entirely free or freed from every tinge of it. Can we 
go the whole length with these philosophers? No. We hold, 
on the other hand, that, so long as man is man, anthropomor¬ 
phism, in some measure or other, is simply inevitable not 
only in religion but in every other concern of human life and 
thought. .For, after all, what are the various religions of the 
world but different reports of man*s spontaneous response to 
the inviting suggestions of nature and history? If ‘an honest 
man is the noblest work of God,’ the travesty of that sentiment 
by inversion of terms conveys no less a truth : ‘An honest 
God is the noblest work of man,* ‘ As is the deity, so is the 
devotee;* but is it not equally true that *as is the devotee, so is 
the deity’ unto him? And so it has been facetiously observed 
that the god of the merchant will be a merchant, the god of 
the crusader a crusader, and the god of the cannibal a cannibal. 
No man has ever been able to leap out of his own shadow ; 
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nor is it more possible for one to think or speak on any 
theme except in terms of one’s own experiences. Why, I 
cannot help reading myself into my estimate of my friend’s 
character, be the estimate never so honest. So in religion, 
what I am myself must needs colour my conception of what 
I hold God to be. All religions, then, are anthropomorphic, 
some more, some less—the ultimate difference being one of 
degree, though ranging in ascending gradations from the 
grossest and most grovelling superstition to the most refined 
and ennobling form of monotheism, according as anthropo^ 
morphism imports into its conception of God a magnified 
aspect of man’s physical nature or the sublimed essence of 
the higher powers and possibilities in himself of reason, 
conscience and love. 

In the childhood of the world, man had but few wants, 
and they were of the flesh. For, at that stage he hardly, or 
only dimly if at all, recognised the spiritual element in his 
constitution. He ate, drank and was satisfied; the stomach 
was then the base as well as the apex of existence. So we 
find that the objects of his worship were all material things— 
either those on which depended his daily livelihood, such as 
the sun, fire, et cetera^ or those from which he apprehended 
constant danger to life, such as the sea with its sweeping 
floods and the forest serpent with its fatal bite. The motive 
for such worship, of course, was the removal of all obstacles 
to physical comfort and prolonged existence. And worship 
itself consisted for the most part in exchange, the worshipper 
offering to the worshipped what he thought it wanted, him¬ 
self getting his needs satisfied in return. Hence propitiation 
through sacrifice constituted the essence of all devotion in 
the earliest types of religion. Little wonder, then, that 
certain savage tribes continue to this day literally to give a 
good thrashing to their idol-gods whenever the favours asked 
are not granted. 

At a more advanced stage of culture and civilisation, 
man discerns the spiritual element in himself side by side 
with the physical, which latter he slowly learns to subordi¬ 
nate to the former. As he rises to realise the movements of 
a restless spirit within, ever governed by its own laws and 
urging its own demands, he finds that man does not live by 
bread alone and begins the conquest of the lower nature 
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that SO the higher may be enthroned in due control over it. 
He comes to view everything from the high watch-tower of 
the spirit, nntil the one essential and immortal element of 
humanity is discovered to be spirit; God is purified into a 
Spirit, the supreme Father of all spirits; worship becomes 
spiritual; and the end of all religion, nay, of all existence is 
seen to be the growth of one’s spiritual nature. “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
"We look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are seen are tem¬ 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’’ 

It is such an exalted ideal of life that Theism holds out 
before the world. And we believe true patriotism cannot be 
actuated by a more glorious aim and object than to hasten 
the fulfilment of its mission, especially now and here, in the 
present degraded condition of our country. We also rejoice 
sincerely that, in declaring the simple yet sanctifying truth 
of the Unity of the Godhead, we bring no new tidings from a 
foreign shore, inasmuch as the noblest and most spiritual parts 
of our own national heritage are in entire consonance with 
our humble witness. What does the following interesting story 
from the Kenopanishad mean but an allegorical representa¬ 
tion of the great principle, so loudly proclaimed by science 
and philosophy, that there is no god but the Spirit-God and 
he that worships Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth ? In one of the ever-raging battles between the celes¬ 
tial gods and the infernal demons (referred to before), the 
former were helped by the Supreme God to triumph over the 
latter ; but after the event, the gods became so much elated 
with pride that they thought the whole glory was all owing 
to themselves. Thereupon, the Almighty, knowing their self¬ 
inflation, surprised them with His presence in a unique form. 
Failing in the blindness of pride to recognise Him, they 
deputed one of their number, the god of Fire, to go and 
ascertain who the unknown Being was. He proceeded fast to 
that Presence and, being asked who he was, announced himself 
as the god of Fire, the origin of the Vedas. The Supreme Being 
again asked, " What power resides in so celebrated a person 
as thou art ?’’ " I can burn to ashes all that exists in the 
world." The Lord then laid a straw before him and 
said, "Canst thou burn up this blade?*’ Though he exerted 
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all his power, the god of Fire could not so much as scald it; 
and he went his way, baulked and humiliated. Then the god 
of Wind was sent forth on the same errand ; and questioned 
by the mysterious Appearance as to himself and his powers, 
he answered, I pervadje unlimited space, and I can upheave 
all that exists in the world.” The old blade of grass was 
brought up; and however much he essayed to move it, it proved 
too heavy for the god of Wind, who, thereupon, retired crest¬ 
fallen to his abode. The celestials next sent the god of 
Atmosphere; but so soon as he approached the strange Ap¬ 
pearance, lo ! it was gone, vanished from his sight; and he 
beheld on the spot a woman arrayed in golden robes, even 
the goddess of Wisdom, who addressed him and said, ” The 
adorable Vision you have vainly sought to know is the Sup¬ 
reme Being owing to whose victory you all are advanced to 
exaltation.” 

Now let us also learn of Wisdom the much-needed lesson 
that all things on the earth and in the heavens are constantly 
upheld and sustained by the Unseen One; that if the Sun 
sheds forth his genial warmth upon teeming creation, if 
timely showers of refreshing rain fertilise the earth, if 
the gentle breeze carries life and fragrance to every living 
organism, if the perennial spring of cool water wells up in the 
midst of an arid Sahara, these ministers and purveyors of 
happiness serve their purposes, not of their own accord, but 
through the power and grace of Him who alone is the 
Almighty and the All-loving. Be it also remembered in all 
our struggles for the realisation of the higher life that we are, 
and can be, strong only in the strength of the Lord and that 
he who thinks he stands by himself should take heed lest he 
fall at any moment. Thus life with all its powers and pri¬ 
vileges, in whatever channel flowing and from whichever 
quarter fed, is ultimately to be traced to the celestial heights 
of one inexhaustible Divine Fountain. 

But in the process of the purification of our God-con¬ 
ception, as natural as it is necessary, we must remember 
carefully to conserve whatever is worthy and edifying in the 
older systems which we rightly seek to outgrow. This parti¬ 
cular day * the whole Hindu nation has set apart from time 
immemorial for the worship of Vighneswaray the god of 
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ofestacies. Unto us, humble advocates of the necessity and 
possibility of spiritual worship of the One True God, such an 
occasion of consecrated national idolatry must, indeed, be 
painful even to heart-rending. Our own duty, however, is just 
to guard watchfully against the subtler forms of idolatry 
that so often steal into our hearts and, at the same time, not to 
lose the spirit of the whole ceremony. We declare ourselves, 
not against prayer for the. removal of obstacles, but against 
the object, the mode and the motive of popular wor¬ 
ship. There can be no greater pleasure, privilege or 
profit open to man than worship itself—the thanksgiving 
and adoration due from the heart to the Giver of all good; 
the sore penitence over past unworthinesses to be followed 
by pious resolves for future fidelity; and the free, expectant 
attitude in which to seek Divine help. And the real obstacles 
to pray against are, not threats to personal ease and material 
advancement, but hindrances to the growth of our highest 
nature. Again, by the removal of such obstacles we mean, 
not that circumstances should be ordered for us in accordance 
with the dictation of our desires, but that we should be en¬ 
abled to overcome whatsoever stands in the way of true pro¬ 
gress. Why, can we not leave it to God to see what conduces 
to our well-being and see it with greater wisdom than we 
may pretend to ? And may we not implicitly trust that He 
will Himself ordain what is best for us and that with greater 
love for us than we have for ourselves ? Oh, how true it is, 
after all,that inward sin and selfishness are more dangerous ene¬ 
mies to our highest interest than outward surroundings and cir¬ 
cumstances ! Let us, therefore, with all the energy of our souls 
ever pray—pray without ceasing—for the spirit which, 
fearing nothing as an obstacle, accepts all ‘obstacles* as 
opportunities of getting good and doing good that so “men 
may rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things.* Let all our aspirations and activities be ruled by 
the supreme end of fulfilling, each in his own sphere and 
measure, the will of Him who has sent us here. And when 
we have succeeded in turning our wills into confluence with 
His—for, they are ours to make them His, we shall be on 
the path to salvation. Here, again, we have the support of 
the Upanishads, which clearly teach that all misery is the in¬ 
evitable result of the exercise of independent wills in 
opposition to the Divine and that the final goal for all is 
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the attainment of that bliss which comes of the unity-in- 
difference realised by an identification of the human and the 
Divine will without the absorption of the one individuality in 
the other. Then, when all rebelliousness in the will is put 
down, religion becomes to. us, not merely a dry, metaphysical 
creed, or even overflowing devotion and enthusiasm, but the 
very breath and atmosphere of our life. As our physical or¬ 
ganism is furnished with head, heart and lungs, so, says 
Keshub, is our spiritual constitution, too, with its own tripod 
of life. We seek God in the sanctuary of the head and there 
understand His truth and wisdom. We commune with Him 
in the temple of the heart with absorbing love. And we 
inhale through the breathing apparatus of the soul the very 
atmosphere of Divine holiness and righteousness. There is no 
function that the body performs so naturally and involuntarily, 
awake or asleep, and none on which its very life depends so 
vitally as the process of respiration. So let our inmost souls 
seek to breathe the Holy Spirit of God, not alone on one day 
in the year, but at all times and in all places, whether pray¬ 
ing or working, eating or drinking, whether at the church or 
in the closet, on the street or in the school or factory. Por^ 
we must beware that, if not the pure, wholesome mountain- 
air of the Divine, we cannot help breathing the poisonous 
malaria of self or of the world’s evil influences. Our idol must 
be the Lord God Almighty enshrined in “the upright heart 
and pure*' within and in the wide universe without. Before 
the altar of that Divine Majesty, He enjoins us to offer the 
sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, present the sweet- 
scented flowers of beneficent acts and righteous deeds, burn 
the rising incense of a holy and blameless life and chant the 
resonant hymns of pious thought and devout aspiration. 

May the Giver of all good help us to strive in faith and 
hope and love—faith sustained by hope and manifested in 
love—to make Him the very Life of our lives, the Soul of our 
souls, that, in the words of Emerson, the spiritual may be¬ 
come to us the only real, even as it is the invisible ! 
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In the search after God, man discovers three aspects of 
the Divine Being, to each of which he stands related through 
a particular aspect of his own nature. He finds out God as 
the supreme First Cause of the whole of the visible and invi¬ 
sible universe. He perceives Him in the Infinite Ideal that 
the whole creation moves towards. And he lays hold on God 
as the Eternal Friend he may depend on at all times and in 
all circumstances. Thus man remains unsatisfied until he 
recognises the Lord of creation, from whom proceed all things, 
both great and small, for whom exist all things and in whom 
repose all things. The wearied intellect seeking for the 
ultimate Ground of the stupendous sum-total of phenomena 
it has learnt to designate as the universe; the panting heart 
longing for the Infinite Ideal of beauty, sublimity and gran¬ 
deur ; and the hungry soul casting wistful looks around for a 
gracious and immutable Friend amid the inexorable forces 
sweeping along in an apparently blind course—all, all parts 
and faculties of man—find their complete satisfaction in the 
discovery of God. It behoves us, then, to consider Him 
under these three aspects, confining the attention for the 
present to His causality. 

It is natural for man to seek after a cause—a cause for 
everything that changes. And it is a matter of every-day- 
experience, and hence requiring no proof, that the pheno¬ 
menal world around of colour, shape and sound, is susceptible 
of change and subject to mutation. Experience teaches us, 
and science has but to confirm the lesson, that “ it is not now 
as it has been of yore, turn wheresoever we may, by night or 
day, the things which once were seen we now can see no 
more.” Change is its name, mutability its characteristic. 
What, then, is the cause of this change and this series of 
events; what the underlying basis on which is built the edi¬ 
fice of this world; what the connecting link that binds one 
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phenomenon to another; and what the unifying principle 
that creates, preserves, permeates, sustains, embraces and 
upholds the unity of the world of experience as revealed in 
the rational unity of our own consciousness ? What is it that 
gives a form and imparts .a continuity to our consciousness 
itself? Form, especially form susceptible of change, cannot 
account for itself; change cannot be its own cause; events 
cannot explain themselves; the unity and continuity of finite 
things cannot be their own ground. Hence, all men in all 
ages, from polar savage to civilised Napoleon, have felt assured 
that the stars and planets that fill the boundless expanses of 
space must be the handiwork of a Divine and Omnipotent 
Author. We need not, in technical language, say with Kant 
that we can think only in the categorical forms of causation, 
or with Herbert Spencer that the existence of a First Cause 
is a necessity of thought. The plain common sense of man* 
kind, no less than the soaring imagination of the poet or the 
probing intellect of the philosopher, has always realised the 
unaccountability of the phenomenal world without an under* 
lying noumenon. Ask philosophy, interrogate science, enquire 
of poetry, turn in whichever direction you please; and you 
will find that this First Cause is the all-absorbing subject 
of study, inquiry and devotion. It is the subject-matter of 
metaphysical thought; its phenomena are the objects of 
scientific study and experiment; its beauty is the theme 
of the poet’s song and the painter’s brush. 

The view of causation has undergone of late a remark¬ 
able modification; the old view, for so it may be called, 
having changed its whole front in the light of advancing 
science. Not that the modern conception was altogether un¬ 
known to the ancients any more than the ancient one is com¬ 
pletely abandoned at the present day. Broadly speaking, the 
distinction does exist; and it is important to note it as a 
matter of fact. The ancient view held Cod as literally the 
First Cause, the final wherefore of a series of why’s, standing 
at the head of the universe, imparting force to the cosmic 
process once for all, forging the first link in the chain of 
existences which, after the original impulse given them, 
gradually grew and were to grow out of one another in accord¬ 
ance with the laws impressed on the system of things as 
they first left the Divine Hand. This view, in its later deve- 
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lopments, has branched oflf into two forms—one ending in 
the submersion of the cause in the effect, a complete forsaking 
of the First Cause even as such, that is, the Naturalistic doc¬ 
trine of the Eeign of Law ; and the other shaping itself into 
the Deistic belief that God is at best a distant Being who, 
having once created the world and ordained certain laws ac¬ 
cording to which it must go on and on, has no more concern 
with it than the player on the foot-ball field has with the 
ball he has once kicked off ; a God separated from us by an 
immense length of time and a vast series of secondary causes; 
a God that has gone into His long sabbath since the first and 
last act of creation and simply sees it move forward as a mere 
spectator. The other, and more modern, view of causation, 
on the other hand, looks upon all the so called secondary 
causes as no more than so many phenomena, wrongly suppos¬ 
ed to explain one another and thus to distance out their 
Maker from themselves. The revelations of modern science— 
the conservation of matter and of energy, the correlation and 
trausmutability of physical forces, the universality of the 
laws of the physical and intellectual worlds,—these have estab¬ 
lished the unity of nature beyond all possibility of doubt. We 
now know that the smallest and commonest pebble that may 
be picked up at random by the wayside requires for its exist¬ 
ence the operation of all the forces of nature as much as does 
the stupendous mountain range bounding India on the north; 
that the tiny icicle, no less than the awful avalanche, is the 
result of the same set of forces acting in the same manner; 
that the attraction which draws one speck of dust towards 
another is the same as that which keeps the heavenly bodies 
in their courses. “It is a mathematical fact,’' as Carlyle 
observes, “that the casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre of gravity of the Universe.” “The drop which 
thou shakest from thy wet hand rests not where it falls, but 
tomorrow thou findest it swept away; already on the wings of 
the North Wind, it is nearing the Tropic of Cancer.” 

And not only outward Nature, from which our illustra¬ 
tions have thus far been drawn, but also Humanity, with its 
subtler forces of muscle, brain and mysterious soul, is one, 
living in indissoluble kinship with that same Nature. The 
Law of Association, as real and important to the psychologist 
as the Law of Gravitation is to the physicist; the Law of the 
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Evolution of human mind and history, morals and religion, 
as much as that of the visible, tangible world—these establish 
ihe unity of human nature. That we all think under 
certain definite forms and conditions; that we seek for causes 
and categories; that we love, hate, admire and adore certain 
common ideals, differ however much we may in the discovery 
of intellectual truths; that we pity one another and sympa* 
thise one with an other—are these less facts, less realities, than 
that a stone falls to the earth or that the caterpillar is meta-* 
morphosed into the butterfly ? Our very vices, our lusts and 
hates, our envies and selfishnesses, our ambitions and vanities—^ 
these themselves are impossible without a common nature 
subject to the same set of common laws. Consider that one 
thing, ' sympathy *; and mark how it puts us in communion 
with the immeasurable all that surrounds us, that has gone 
before and that is to come hereafter. How do we understand 
one another; how do we remember; how do we connect dif¬ 
ferent intuitions into one piece of knowledge; how do we 
compare, contrast and study, all alike under certain mental 
and moral, laws if we were not one with all ? Thus are We 
from moment to moment not only upborne and carried on the 
flood of life and light—the light of knowledge—but also knit 
together into one complex whole—a glorious spectacle of 
unity amid diversity, as in the case of the outward, visible 
creation. 

"In vain thou deniest it,’' says the great thinker and 
seer of the age whom we have already quoted, "thou art my 
Brother. Thy very Hatred, thy very Envy, those foolish 
Lies thou tellest of me in thy splenetic humour: what is all 
this but an inverted Sympathy? Were la Steam-engine, 
Wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of me ? Not thou! 
I should grind all unheeded, whether badly or well. ” " Won¬ 
drous truly are the bonds that unite us one and all; whether 
by the soft binding of Love, or the iron chaining of Necessity, 
as we like to choose it." The written and verbal messages,, 
paper and other packages, going out from a brother-man and 
coming in, are " a blood-circulation visible to the eye: but the 
finer nervous circulation, by which all things, the minutest that 
he does, minutely influence all men, and the very look of his 
face which blesses or curses whomso it lights on, and so gene¬ 
rates ever new blessing or cursing—all this you cannot see but- 
only imagine." Let thyself be once cut off from the rest ot 
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the world; irheOi ** thy Thotights fall into no friendly eftr Of 
hearty thy Manufacture into no purchasing hand: thou art no 
longer a circulating venous'arterial Heart, that, taking and 
giving, circulatest through all Space and all Time: there has 
a Hole fallen out in the immeasurable, universal World-tissue, 
which must be darned-up again!'' Also, If now an existing 
generation of men stand so woven together, not less indis- 
aolubly does generation with generation." “Had there been 
no Moesogothio Ulfila, there had been no English Shake¬ 
speare." “Beautiful it is to understand and know that a 
Thought did never yet die; that as thou, the originator 
thereof, hast gathered it and created it from the whole Past, 
80 thou wilt transmit it to the whole Future. It is thus that 
the Heroic Heart, the seeing Eye of the first times, still feels 
and sees in us of the latest; that the Wise Man stands ever en¬ 
compassed, and spiritually embraced, by a cloud of witnesses 
and brothers; and there is a living, literal Communion of Saints, 
wide as the World itself, and as the History of the World/* 
So cunningly has Nature ordered it, that whatsoever man 
ought to obey, he cannot but obey. Before no faintest reve¬ 
lation of the Godlike did he ever stand irreverent; least of all, 
when the Godlike showed itself revealed in his fellow-man/' 

But how is all this possible ? What knits men together ? 
How does one generation thrive in living, loving communion 
with all the generations that have gone before and all those 
that are to come after? Why does not thought perish ? What 
Is that compelling reverence that bends us Wore the mighty 
Power of the World ? It is here in the intellectual, moral and 
social world its it is in the physical. There is the conscious 
Energy of the First Cause living and circulating through all 
Nature inclusive of the human mind and human society. 
This Power creates, permeates and sustains all our souls in 
union with one another, casting us in similar moulds of 
thought and activity, subjecting us to laws that universally 
and uniformly act through us all, thus to constitute us into a 
brotherhood and make knowledge possible. It is this Power 
that moulds our li^es, shaping our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will, and makes for righteousness, giving human history 
a moral tendency and drawing it to a beautiful and sublime 
consummation. It is plain, therefore, that there is only one 
Power that acts in the realm of mind, underlying oUt meWbSkY 

egos and unitihgus Into 
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one composite whole to work towards a definite end both in¬ 
dividually and in aggregate and strive after a common ideal. 
And it has already been shown that there is one Power per¬ 
vading the whole visible world, giving it existence, continuity, 
complexity and yet unity. 

Now, are these two Powers different, distinct and dis¬ 
similar in nature and separate in existence ? Or are they one 
and the same ? The innumerable analogies between the pro¬ 
cesses of the mental world and those of the material lead us 
to the expectation that these worlds, however contrary to each 
other in nature and properties, are yet under the dominion of 
one and the same Intelligent Force. There is, for instance, 
in the world of mind, as above noted, the Law of Association 
corresponding to the Law of Gravitation in that of matter. 
In both, there is succession of phenomena in evidence. In 
both, there is uniformity prevalent. And in both, there is the 
same tendency towards a maintenance of the equilibrium 
of the whole against apparent displacements of parts and 
portions, coupled with the irresistible march of the same 
whole towards a definite end. In fac 4 i, both appear to be con¬ 
structed on analogous, even identical, principles. The very 
fact that all our metaphors and similes to express and symbol¬ 
ise mental conceptions are drawn from the sense-world shows 
that it is the same Force that acts everywhere. And this 
expectation amounts to a certainty when we consider how 
the body is intimately connected with the mind; how 
physical processes give rise to spiritual processes and vice versa; 
how our consciousness develops, from a most rudimentary 
stage hardly distinguishable from mere irritability and sen¬ 
sitiveness, into what it is, by external influences working 
upon it, though it has its own laws and capacities to grow 
according to ; how ‘‘ out of vague sensation grows thought;** 
and how the very possibility of our understanding and inter¬ 
preting Nature depends upon the simultaneous action of laws 
and processes in perfect harmony and unison with one otjior. 
The Power that works in our consciousness and forms the basis 
of our spiritual being must be the same with that which fills 
the sensible world and acts upon us by attraction, repulsion aijid 
vibration, those three forces into which the world of sense As 
reducible. Thus, in spite of unsurmounted and, for aught we 
{^now, insurmountable difficulties in tracing the connecti^U 
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. between mind and matter, between vibration and sensation, 
feeling or thought, we are irresistibly driven by the principle 
of analogy, by the constitution of our being, by the uniformity 
of Nature's laws and by the correlation of the physical and 
mental worlds, to a common Source for both of them ; which 
must be Conscious Keason. For, unconscious reason has no 
meaning ; and blind force producing spiritual processes, har¬ 
monious developments, conformity to ends and moral order, 
is simply inconceivable. There is, therefore, only One Grand, 
Eternal, Self-determining Energy producing all phenomena, 
causing all events, accounting for all changes, and explaining 
all laws and facts. There is nothing else beyond, behind or be¬ 
fore it. For, it is itself beyond, behind and before everything 
-we know or conceive of. It manifests itself in the visible and in- 
. visible worlds, and makes them, as it were, the two hemispheres 
of the universe, acting upon them from within and without so 
as to fit them into one organic whole with a glorious unity 
amidst multiplicity and even contrariety of forms and a 
beautiful adjustment of parts and balance of forces. It runs 
through the whole of this unity ; for it is the one sap of 
Life that courses through the tiniest atom as through the 
central orb round which v/e revolve. Throughout the \Vhole 
of Nature, there is not an inch of space where this Pow6r 
. does not live, nor a moment of time when it does not act. 
What, in short, is Nature but the ever-renewed thrill and throb 
of this mighty Force which penetrates, combines, comprehends 
and sustains the unity and vitality of Creation ? 

From the modern Theistic point of view of causation, as 
above indicated, this Cosmic Power functions as the connect¬ 
ing link between one phenomenon and another phenomenon, 
between one event and another event. According to this 
view; not only the first event of the world but also every event 
and every change that ever takes place is, in very truth, amani- 
'lestation of this self-same Power. Without its ever-present, 
-ever-flowing, ever-renewing activity, there is not a single 
•'existence or a single phenomenon so much as possible. • Take 
it away, let it cease to act but for one moment.; and the 
' universe must melt into nothingness and leave not a iack 
behind. Our consciousness must be lost ; and we oui:selv.eU, 
like;"the baseless fabric of a vision with its cloud-capt.towfers 
' and gorgeous palaces and solemn temples, must vanish to- 
j- giether ahd altogether in just the twinkling of an eye. Viewed 
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from this statidpomt, no one phenomenon is really th^ cattle 
of another any ‘more than night; is the. cause of day, t^o is 
the caiisd .pf three, ^or‘there - is the cause of^"‘here’. All 
fahts stand related to, arid, in reality, become facts only 
in relation to, that Fundamental and Absolute Unity 
of things known as Ood, The invariableness in the succes¬ 
sion of phenomena is not to be mistakerl for a chain of 
"causation: it is ’only .an image of the universal arid uniform 
modes of Divine activity; a .pledge, a*3 it were, that the Divine 
Being admits us to a systematic knowledge of His nature, 
grants us entrance into His temple and takes us into His 
confidence aS His children. Thus, while Science studies more 
and more the phenomena of the world and traces the unifor¬ 
mity and'-universality, the mutual adjustment and haririori’y, 
of its laws, Eeligion supplies the ground and guarantee‘of 
these’-laws and these phenomena. Without this ceaseless 
ground, which is God^ and this guarantee, which is His uni¬ 
formity, Science would be an imposMbility ; for, there would 
be no mind to study and no phenomena to be studied* 

This conception of causation, for one thing, borrows a 
suggestive analogy from the .theories of Aryan ethnology. 

. Whereas the old .theory, held that the differ.ent branches of 
’the Aryan race sprang from one another and ^ere finally 
traceable io a parent stock, the modern theory maintainsthat 
jthey. spread out like wavCs indifferent directions alLaround a 
common, centre, of disturbance.. Similarly, where the Deist 
: recognised only the root, which lies far removed from, the most 
ej^quisite parts of aj tree, viz,, the flower'and thri fruit; in 
other words, where he thought of God as only a distant Being, 
/far-off a Euler who had relegated the adininistratiori of 
the world to sorD.e laws arid forces and Himself stood aloof 
uriooncerned^ the .Theist traces the vital! sap of the root con- 
, atantly .flowing . into, and , feeding, the fruit and the flower. 
Jit is an ever-present Power, whose manifestations be beholds, 

: an .ever^energising Life wboae.activities he-^dniires, an ever- 
-adyaneirig and regnant Personality with, whose light the 
. woild is radiant, with whose praise the orbs are-resonant, 
-with whose animation the universe is.instinct, with whoso 
'beauty all.-matura glows,, with:: \s^hose affection all hearts 
aiJe warmed', rby whose smile we)! are cheered and in 
c whose. Being ; we live' .and move and have our being. He 
cis .! the'ever-blazing.jSun of'.Lightj.of -which^^creation Is 
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outflash; the infinite Fount of Love of wliia}i 
nature ie a pulsation ; the illimitable Ocean of Life on which 
floats and dances this spray of a universe* Literally, this 
wide world is the sacred Temple of God”; really, the facts and 
phenomena of life are wavelets on that Boundless Main which 
has upheaved us hither; verily, no sparrow falls to the ground 
but has its purpose ; truly, the very hairs of our he^s are 
numbered. For, the conscious energy of God constitutes the 
basis 0 fall, working and weaving Himself out on the loom of 
time in endless motion, invigorating and renewing the perpet¬ 
ual growth and consistence of the universe. Creation, then, 
is not a far-off Divine event of the past but a continuous, per¬ 
sistent and living activity of endiess present. Nothing is 
detached or separated from Him even for a moment; for, 
that very moment, it must vanish. Everything is always 
directly bound to His throne by the unbreakable chain of 
causation : every being is nestled in His bosom; and every life 
is held within the fold of His sweet though awful embrace. 

Now, to recapitulate and put together the results of the 
enquiry. (1) Our search after a First Cause brings us 
face to face with Self-Conscious Reason as the ground, 
source and sustenance of all the facts and phenomena 
of which the universe is made up. Without the persistent 
activity of this Cause, there were nothing that could 
exist; there would be no moral or physical order ; in 
fact, every phenomenon would be an utter impossibility. 
('3) This Universal Reason stands nearer to us than our 
bodies or even our inner selves; being the Life of all life 
and the Soul of all souls. (3) Creation is going on every 
moment; nay, creation and preservation are two conceptions 
of the same fact pertaining to the same time. (4) This First 
Cause is a Personal Being; for as much at least is implied in 
the conclusion that it is self-conscious Reason, the rational 
and satisfactory Ground of the sum-total of things. Not 
only do our intellects demand that this Cause should be such; 
but also our moral nature, aesthetic feelings and spiritual in¬ 
stincts require and expect it to be Personal,Righteous and Good. 
In fact, an Impersonal Cause, granting that such were conceiv¬ 
able at all, satisfles neither our ethical and spiritual needs 
nor our intellectual demands any more than a piece of clay 
can do, Causation without consciousness, action without 
volition^hfise are ideas wholly inconceivable, inasmimh as 
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they run counter to all experience and knowledge. (6) Lastly, 
the self-conscious Reason reached as the ultimate and uni¬ 
versal ground of creation is, by Its very nature, self-existent, 
eternal and infinite—the one only independent Reality. 
Hence, it excludes the existence of everything else for which 
such reality may be claimed. This is because there cannot 
be two, not to speak of more, eternal and infinite Realities 
underlying one and the same system of things. Accordingly, 
there is One Cause and many effects; One Reality and multi¬ 
plex manifestations ; One Author and the manifold universe; 
One Father and many children; One Teacher and many 
disciples; One Saviour and many saved. For there is only 
One God, One Law, One Love everywhere; One Brahman — 
Ekamivddwitheeyam —the eternal Ground and Essence of all 
things and beings now and for ever, here and hereafter. 
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As stated in the preceding article, our nature is so coh- 
stituted as to apprehend God under three different aspects, 
namely, as the Abiding Ground and First Cause of the 
universe, as the grand Infinite Ideal and as the Great and 
Gracious Friend of all. An attempt has been made so far td 
show how the natural demand for an adequate Cause of 
cosmic phenomena must remain unsatisfied until the mind 
lays hold of a single yet all-sufticient Power and Intelligence 
to explain the origin and continued maintenance of the world 
of nature without and of the world of man within. Our past 
inquiry has sought to make it plain to us how material nature 
and human society bear upon them clear marks of indissoluble 
kinship based on common derivation—marks that are being 
more and more revealed by the advancing light of scientific 
research and philosophic investigation. Everywhere the cease¬ 
less activity of the Divine Energy is being manifested and in¬ 
terpreted—in the scientist’s formula of forces, in the poet s 
delight in dreams, in the artist's love of beauty, in the his¬ 
torian's motives of action. So that the prime, ultimate 
Source of the universe is not an absentee God who, after the 
first creative act, has banished Himself from its precincts to 
a far-off region to watch from there the reign of regent laws 
with but occasional miraculous interventions on His own 
part ; but an All-encompassing, Ever-immanent Agency in- 
weaving itself into the panorama of the universe and evolv¬ 
ing a process of continued creation or manifestation, of 
which growth and preservation are but other names. In fact. 
Science wants a God that is a constant Force and a conscious 
Intelligence immanent in every monad and ego of existence. 

Nor should the distinction between God and Man be lost 
sight of. For, manifestation implies two beings, the being 

* For a fresh treatment of this theme vide Nos. 34 and 16. 
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manifested and the being to whom the manifestation is pre¬ 
sented. Again, Nature and God are not one and the same 
any more than an author’s wisdom is the author himself. 
Even as, on the same canvas, the painter produces, side by 
side, pictures of objects in themselves far apart from one 
another and yet the quality of the observer’s eye is such as to 
create the idea of one single landscape, so there is formed in 
us the impression of a serial sequence of cosmical events 
and phenomena. Nor can it be otherwise ; because, to our 
conditioned perception, it is all a relation of time and space ; 
while, with God, the contents of the manifestation are all of 
one moment and at one spot ; in fact, the Unconditioned is 
beyond the bounds of time and space. Of the Unlimited we 
must, therefore, posit priority in time, as well as causal pre¬ 
cedence, over the limited. Hence the human soul is sub¬ 
sequent to, and an offspring of, the Divine. Now, when we 
speak of God as different from the 'changing phenomena of 
the universe, we realise Him as the underlying Truth in whom 
is no change. If, on the other hand, we regard the mani¬ 
festation also as beginningless, we take a position which 
directly contravenes our own scientific conclusion that He is 
* One only without a second.* ‘ Idamvd dgre naiva kinchi^ 
ddseethf sadeva soumyedamagra dseedSkam^vddwitheeyam,* 

It will now be our purpose, in studying God as the 
Source of Ethical Ideals, to consider whether or not the 
structure of the universe has been laid on moral foundations; 
whether or not the ' one far off, divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves’ is the perfection of character, the 
perpetual growth of the finite creature in ever-increasing 
likeness to the infinite Creator ; and, lastly, if the answers to 
these questions can alone be in the affirmative, whether or 
not they afford a solemn, unerring testimony to the Holiness 
and Righteousness of God. 

The influences that awaken and sustain religious belief 
are manifold and vary in different individuals and commu¬ 
nities at different times according to the level of civilised 
existence reached by them. In its earliest stage, the religious 
idea is suggested by the external world impressing itself upon 
the human consciousness through the ceaseless movements of 
the objects round about on the earth and in the heavens. 
The elemental worship originating thus in the observer ascrib. 
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ing to : Nature a life like his own, comes gradually to be 
purified by the higher culture of reason and sentiment into 
the perception of a Mind that is the seat of power and the 
spring of phenomena. Always and everywhere in the history 
of religion, God is first discerned as Truth—the underlying 
Eeality, the cementing Force, the interpreting Principle of 
all. And it is only subsequently, as man enlarges his concep¬ 
tion of Nature and looks within himself, that he begins to 
recognise God as Holiness, the Source and Centre of the 
moral consciousness with its categorical imperative, and as 
Love, the Friend and Fulfiller of human longings unto per¬ 
fection. It is, then, in the inner nature of man that God 
becomes fully revealed: it is in the deep recesses of his spirit 
that the Lord unveils Himself with all the charm of imme¬ 
diate, personal vision. And hence the hoary dictum that 
the Kingdom of God is within and not without; the true 
shekinah being man himself, the crowning-point of creation. 
The relation between God and man—each individual man— 
must needs be essentially different from that which holds 
between the Supreme Consciousness and all unthinking, 
unfeeling objects in creation. What, then, is the nature of 
the bond that knits us to God? What are our points of 
contact and communion with Him? In a word, what is 
God to us? Are we to regard Him but as an indifferent 
Onlooker, a distant Witness and an exacting Judge, or as a 
discerning Friend, a guiding Teacher, a forgiving Parent 
and an engaging Spouse ? This is, above all, the most 
momentous issue relative to the essence of real religion, to a 
consideration of which it behoves us to address ourselves in a 
humble and devout spirit. And here we cannot keep too close 
a watch upon the purity of our thoughts and aspirations; 
for the pure in heart alone can see God, 

The one, stupendous discovery of modern times which has 
thoroughly revolutionised the whole course of thought of the 
intellectual world, is the one we owe to Charles Darwin. Evolu¬ 
tion, growth, development, expansion—these have passed 
into household words at the present day. The universe, we 
now know, is not the net result of a few days’ fitful labour 
but the ever-shifting spectacle of unfoldment, along certain 
definite but widening lines, “from the evenly-diffused fluid 
•world-stuff up to the myriads of spherical worlds, up again to 
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organised life-stuff, from that to consciousness, and from that 
to human beings with their ever-expanding mental and moral 
powers/' And the main lesson of Science, we learn, is the 
reign of law, the sway of purpose, in this direction of things. 
There is but one scheme that runs through the world- 
organism, that links realm with realm and strings all succes¬ 
sive generations together. If, accordingly,‘nothing walks with 
aimless feet,’ what, so far as we can discern, is the goal to¬ 
wards which we and all around us seem to be constantly 
making? What is the nature of the purpose moving the 
ceaseless thrill of the Living Energy at the heart of the uni¬ 
verse of which we form a part? What is the law inwrought 
into its very framework, the law which must needs be 
honoured and obeyed if we would remain approved members 
of the vast City of God ? What is the rule to be satisfied, if 
we would retain our ground in the mighty struggle for life? 
What is the path we ought to tread, the line along which we 
ought to move, if we would not be left behind in the great, 
sacred pilgrimage of existence? This law, this rule, this path, 
we proceed to show, is a moral law, a righteous rule, an ethi¬ 
cal path. 

To begin with an illustration. During the second decade 
of this century, a little lad of four summers, the son of a 
happy New England farmer, was one day walking home from 
his father’s humble farm. On the way, his attention was 
suddenly drawn to a small pond-hole by the roadside. He 
made up to the place and there found a spotted tortoise sun¬ 
ning itself at ease in the shallow water near the root of a tree. 
As boys of his age are wont to do out of thoughtless sport, he 
lifted up the stick in his little baby hand to strike the inno¬ 
cent creature; when, lo, making right against the current of his 
spontaneity, he heard a voice ringing, “It is wrong,’’ in sure 
though speechless tones. This chiding voice took him aback; 
and before he could fully recover from surprise, the tortoise, 
made itself scarce. The boy straightway hurried home, related 
the incident to his dear mother and asked her what that 
strange voice was. Said the good mother, wiping a tear from 
her eye with her apron, “ Some men call it conscience; but 
I prefer to call it the Voice of God in the soul of man. If you 
litsen and obey it, then, it will speak clearer and clearer and 
always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf ear, or disobey 
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then, it will fade out little by little and leave you all in the 
dark and without a guide. Your life depends on your heeding 
this little voice.'' Years passed ; and the boy grew—grew to 
be a preacher of life-giving truth. Those were the days of the 
fiercest conflict over the nefarious institution of Slavery. On 
this question our hero could have but one opinion ; so, into 
the abolitionist camp he threw himself, heart and soul, as 
preacher, lecturer and writer. One day, there was going to be 
a prodigious public meeting organised by those whose in¬ 
terest lay in man’s property in man. There this friend of the 
* nigger’ race burned with the passionate yearning to present 
himself. Comrades and kinsmen remonstrated with him 
and even confined him in a room at the time to guard him 
against the risks of a public appearance. But he made good 
his escape and was, in a moment, in the midst of that dense 
mass of tumultuous elements. Speaker after speaker strode 
up to the platform and poured his invective in the most 
scorching terms upon the enemies of existing order and up- 
setters of divine statutes! So they propped up their cause 
(or contention) with all manner of specious'arguments, chal¬ 
lenging the abolitionists at the end of each fling to speak out 
for themselves if yet they had a say at'alL Our right valiant 
champion of liberty—with what bounding delight he then 
sprang up to the platform ! And as he opened his lips gently 
yet powerfully to answer the ‘ irrefutable ’ arguments on the 
other side, the uproarious mob broke out into ‘ Kill him! 
Kill him !’ But came forth from him the awful burst of 
intrepid truth, ‘Yes, kill me if you can;' and he went on 
battering dowu one and all of their excuses for the time- 
honoured evil. Not a hand was laid upon him; for who was 
there of the assembled thousands but felt the force of a Higher 
Voice behind that of the defenceless adversary ? Again, when, 
after a time, this man of men received in Florence the final 
summons of death, the last word on his lips to a friend was : 

I have something to tell you. There are two Theodore 
Parkers now ; one is dying here in Italy, the other I have 
planted in America. He will live there and continue my 
work.” What, now, are the main features of the moral law 
that we find remarkably illustrated in these episodes from the 
life of one of the New World apostles of rational right¬ 
eousness ? 
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The first memorable incident, that of the inner warning 
of Conscience to Parker in his baby suits, points to how the 
Merlin-gleam of the rule of conduct is not the peculiar 
possession of a select few but the common property of the 
whole human race, little ones not excluded. Next, the solemn 
avowal as to ‘ the other Theodore Parker planted in America’ 
just visualises the eternal, ever-enduring validity of that law 
of righteousness with which the Theodore Parker who laid 
down his mortal life in Florence struggled to bring into line 
the ideas and institutions of the land of his birth, nay, of the 
whole world. The moral law, then, is universal and eternal; 
it is there, present in all men and in all ages. 

But here the question arises: Does not experience in 
some cases give the lie direct to this broad enough statement, 
seeing that, even among the same people at the same time, 
the most conflicting moral judgments are not uncommon? 
To the dwellers in our country, the concremation of widows 
on the funeral pyres of their husbands was nothing opposed 
to the laws of morality; nor was it other than a most sacred 
duty to mangle and mutilate their own bodies under the car 
of Jagannath. The African cannibal, as he ate his fill of 
human flesh, suffered from no gnawing sense of unrighteous 
indulgence. Nor need it be doubted that it was originally 
with a devout consciousness of pious duty devolving upon 
the faithful follower of the Cross to see to the due destruction 
of heresy that the good monk, St. Dominic, set on foot, and 
his devoted adherents kept up, that Court of Inquisition 
which has now deservedly passed into a byword of scorn. 
Further, when young men’s debating societies discuss whe¬ 
ther it is ever right to tell a lie or to put an end to the acute 
pain of a suffering animal by speedily despatching it from 
life, the suffrages are, not unoften, found pretty evenly divid¬ 
ed. Nevertheless, despite such anomalies and disparities 
of view which we fully admit as .facts in the sphere of the 
practical application of moral principles, there still is an 
essential unity underlying all those judgments, however diver¬ 
gent they may appear and in whatever form and measure 
the moral sense may find formulated expression. As, in the 
physical world, atom to atom cannot be united save by the 
force of mutual attraction, so one element of the social fabric 
cannot coexist with another element, soul cannot cooperate 
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with soul, unless there abides genuineness about the attach¬ 
ment in trust subsisting between them. What is it that 
keeps together a gang of robbers and enables them to hold 
their own in the togetherness of their unholy career, if not 
a recognition of equity and equality at least among them¬ 
selves? Wolves could not hunt in packs except on the real, 
though unexpressed, understanding that they should not 
attack one another during the chase. Go deep enough into 
the heart of things; and you will perforce find that its central 
core is made of nothing but the soundest stuff. Only, one 
man towers high in respect of honesty in social relations; 
another makes himself remarkable for conjugal fidelity; a 
third becomes noteworthy through passive harmlessness; and 
so on almost infinitely along the scale. What, strictly speak¬ 
ing, lies at the root of the assassin’s bloody intent but an 
intense solicitude either to improve his own lot and that of his 
wife and children or to gratify a dearly-loved friend bent on 
avengement or, it may be, to shelter a fugitive fellow-man— 
all, impulses not unworthy in themselves but rendered so only 
by want of mutual adjustment and proper satisfaction? To 
take another example, the keen conflict between meat-eating 
and vegetarianism, is it not, after all, due to one party concen¬ 
trating its thought upon the duty of promoting the normal 
health and growth of the human body and the other being 
more keenly sensitive to the cruelty of taking away a life no 
man can give? In such cases, conscience is only concerned 
in, and responsible for, enjoining carefulness for the self and 
forbidding cruelty to all sentient existences. Besides, there 
is another issue of great moment which must not be over¬ 
looked in judging of conflicting moral verdicts. It is this. 
All that is maintained here is simply that the inner sense is 
only so far operative as to intimate that certain springs of 
action are good and certain other springs of action bad. 
Beyond persistently asserting the sanctity of duty, it lies out¬ 
side the province of moral intuition to define the particular 
course of conduct to be followed aimdst a number of perplexing 
complications. Hence, however misled in their judgments, 
the living martyrs of conscience never reprove themselves for 
having run away with any mirage of misconception but, even 
after the realisation of their own error, rather strive with all 
their might and main the more strictly and implicitly to obey 
the inner voice, while, of course, they also place themselves 
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more freely open to correct conviction and work with greater 
vigour and watchfulness to discover truth. The more one sets 
at naught the utterances of the inner monitor, the more, as 
the practical piety of the simple American mother did per¬ 
ceive, will the light fade out little by little and leave one all 
in the dark and without a guide. Furthermore, the law of 
evolution, above referred to, serves to explain a vast number 
of differences of opinion on right and wrong as also to point 
out a principal feature of the moral consciousness. For, 
though the first expounders of this law confined its operation 
exclusively to the physical world, it does govern no less cer¬ 
tainly all the other spheres of existence. So it is that, in our 
day, many a hideous practice and institution has come to be 
improved off the face of the globe which formerly command¬ 
ed all but universal homage and unhesitating allegiance. All 
in all, it is after this mould that Nature is made; and it is in 
this manner that the grand epic of Man's salvation is being 
writ. Stern Nature refuses to assimilate truth and untruth, 
righteousness and unrighteousness, alike; but she must, sooner 
or later, cast out the false and immoral elements and digest 
only the true and moral essence of all efforts and movements, 
individual or collective. 

This thought leads us to another characteristic of the 
moral law illustrated by the second episode in Theodore 
Parker's life. We have seen how the truth or, what is only 
another phase of it, the righteousness, that inhered in his 
cause cowed down the entire body of his opponents with an 
authority against which there was no appeal; so that the in¬ 
voluntary check they received from the unseen proved too 
much for their indignant passion to shoot down that sworn 
enemy of vested interests. As such, we may fairly ask, 
what obligation is there, on the principle even of altruistic 
hedonism, for one to merge one’s own interests in the 
common good of the many ? If I am strong of muscle and 
in a position to take care of myself, why should I feel aught 
of compunction in despoiling my neighbour of his property, 
though the general prevalence of such a practice would surely 
tend to the prejudice of a great many other and weaker 
members of the community ? How% on this basis, are we 
to account for our instinctive appreciation of the moral 
splendour of philanthropy and martyrdom of every type? 
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No ; great men are great inasmuch as they obey the law of 
righteousness absolutely for its own sake; and small men 
are great in so far as they own great men as their moral 
superiors and models. The peace of conscience is not merely 
a matter of pleasure or profit, of gain or good, for self or 
society. And the power behind the moral urge is a Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness both in and 
around us. 

So, declares the author of Heroes and Hero-Worship 
concerning the Pounder of Islam: “ He does not, like a 

Bentham, a Paley, take Right and Wrong, and calculate the 
profit and loss, ultimate pleasure of the one and of the other; 
and summing all up by addition and subtraction into a net 
result, ask you, whether on the whole the Right does not 
preponderate considerably ? No, it is not better to do the 
one than the other; the one is to the other as life is to 
death,—as Heaven is to Hell’*. Also, ‘‘Good and Evil are 
the two polar elements of this creation, on which it all turns; 
these two differ not by preferability of one to the other, but 
by incompatibility absolute and infinite”. Again, in the 
following powerful passage from Past and Present, he sets 
forth how Righteousness alone will thrive in this world, how 
its Law will avenge itself sooner or later and how all 
apparent contradictions and confusions must also tend ulti¬ 
mately towards an eternal centre of right and nobleness and 
of that only : “ Oceans of horse hair, continents of parch¬ 

ment, and learned-sergeant eloquence, were it continued till 
the learned tongue wore itself small in the indefatigable 
learned mouth, cannot make unjust just. The grand 
question still remains, was the judgment just? If unjust, it 
will not and'cannot get harbour for itself, or continue to have 
footing in this Universe, which was made by other than One 
Unjust. Enforce it by never such statuting, three readings, 
royal assents ; blow it to the four winds with all manner of 
quilted trumpeters and pursuivants, in the rear of them never 
so many gibbets and hangmen, it will not stand, it cannot 
stand. From all souls of men, from all ends of Nature, from 
the Throne of God above, there are voices bidding it: 
Away, away ! Does it take no warning; does it stand, strong 
in its three readings, in its gibbets, and artillery parks ? The 
more woe is to it, the frightfuller woe. It will continue 
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standings for its day, for its year, for its century, doing eyll 
all the while ; but it has one enemy who is Almightydis¬ 
solution, explosion, and the everlasting Laws of Nature in¬ 
cessantly. advance towards it; and the deeper its rooting, 
more obstinate its continuing, the deeper also and huger will 
its ruin and overturn be. 

“ In this God's world, with its wild whirling eddies and 
mad foam-oceans, where men and nations perish as if without 
law,, and judgment for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost 
thou think that there is therefore no justice ? It is what the 
fool hath said in his heart. It is what the wise, in all times, 
were wise because they denied, and knew for ever not to be. 
I tell thee again, there is nothing else but justice. One strong 
thing I find here below: the just thing, the true thing. My 
friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling at 
thy back in support of an unjust thing ; and infinite bonfires 
visibly waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for thy 
victory on behalf of it,—I would advise thee to call halt,.to 
fling down thy baton, and say ‘In God's name. No ! ' Thy 
‘Success' ? Poor devil, what will thy success amount to ? If 
the thing is unjust, thou hast not succeeded; no, not though 
bonfires blazed from North to South, and bells rang, and 
editors wrote leading-articles, and the just thing lay trampled 
out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihiiiated 
thing. Success? In a few years, thou wilt be dead and dark, 
all cold, eyeless, deaf ; no blaze of bonfires, ding-dong of 
bells or leading-articles visible or audible to thee again at all 
for ever ; What kind of success is that ?— 

Righteousness, then, is the only reality in this universe; 
and moral consciousness is no mere myth or manufac^re. 
Also, to the irrepressible question as to its source and sanc¬ 
tion, there can be but one answer, namely, that the same 
Causal Will that has called forth the universe into manifesta¬ 
tion is also the Ideal Righteousness that has impressed itself 
upon man. It is the infinite Righteousness of God that con-; 
stitutes the enduring ground and the unifying principle of 
all moral dispensations; that holds personal relations with one 
and all of His moral creatures ; that, accordingly, communi¬ 
cates itself from measure to measure even to us. His erring 
children, and, what is more, moves ever by our side to plead: 
with us and, by the might of His own Power and Love^ rd-7 
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claim Q8, vile sianers, to His paths, which arc the paths of 
peace and pleasantness. 

There be some who, if they do not openly deride religion, 
do yet discount its work as love’s labour lost and are content 
to esteem morality alone as the highest goal of our race, 
themselves seeking to attain to it with sincerity and single¬ 
ness of purpose. They hopefully point to good men and 
true who, though not possessed by belief in a Living God, still 
present exemplary characters. Now. all honour to them and, 
let us add, all glory and gratitude unto Him who sheds His 
light upon all, whether they know or know not the Hand 
that fe^s them ! The Theist, however, cannot part company 
with the Life of his life and the Soul of his soul, because God to 
him is a Fact be can no more deny or disregard than his 
own existence or his aspirations after unattained good or the 
incapacity of his unaided effort to attain it. He knows 
himself fastened to the Heavenly Throne by the triple cord of 
Rational Thought, Righteous Law and Perfect Love; and 
holds that God will work out through eternity the salvation 
of his race—with Righteousness for its end, Love for its 
motive and Truth for its means. 

But, as is patent in the nature of things, the conditions 
of God’s government of the material and moral kingdoms 
vary essentially in their character. Mechanical compulsion 
in the physical world; instinctive impulsion in the animal ; 
pleading persuasion in the human—this is the story of Divine 
dealings. And what we are destined for as conscious, moral 
beings created in His own image is that we should all bring 
ourselves to say to Him, ‘ Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine’, and thus find our highest duty and delight, our most 
abiding heaven and happiness, in willing submission unto 
Him for the glorification of His name and the establishment 
of His Kingdom for ever and ever. 

Now, let us pause to look hack upon the field so far 
traversed and take a brief survey of the things we have seen 
and examined. (l)Our search after a First Cause for ourselves 
and the universe in which we live leads us to an Infinite 
Power and Wisdom, which, as Causal Will, has been con¬ 
stantly engaged in making explicit to the self-conscious cen¬ 
tres of human souls what before was implicit in itself. (2) 
This manifestation of the Divine is conducted along definite 
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lines, thus showing that * through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs’ which must accomplish itself in the end. (3) 
Turning our attention to an order of other than physical 
facts, we recognise in ourselves the strange reality of a 
‘ quadruple phenomenon! in the instinctive prohibitions and 
commands, condemnations and approbations, of an inner sense 
whensoever the will sets out to exercise itself. (4) The law 
now and again announcing itself through this voice is perceiv¬ 
ed in all men and during all ages, and always breaks in upon 
our own inclinations with authority; so much so that it 
bears all the characteristics of a communication from out¬ 
side our own selves. (5) All men amongst all communities 
have an inborn consciousness of right and wrong and of the 
supremacy of the one over the other ; though they possess, 
too, the power of wilfully withholding allegiance to ‘Duty* 
and may even differ mutually as to whether particular 
actions are worthy or unworthy. (6) This conflict, however, 
between moral judgments represents only the result of over¬ 
attention paid to one or more of the springs of action to the 
exclusion of others. And the moral standard is not so much 
varying as growing from generation to generation with the 
higher culture of thought and sentiment. (7) The injunc¬ 
tions of conscience are not self-imposed commands issued by 
ourselves with an eye to convenience or comfort; for history 
proves that oftentimes conscience is roused and sets itself up 
against all ease, impelling heroes to deeds which, far from 
enhancing pleasure, only bring down unescapable fire and 
sword upon them; so that ‘ ’tis only noble to be good.’ (8) In 
harmony with our highest needs, conscience can alone be in¬ 
terpreted as the voice of God in the soul of man, by which 
He speaks forth His will; the window through which the 
Divine Light shines upon human wills from behind. (9) Des¬ 
pite all apparent aberration from righteousness and notwith¬ 
standing all temporary triumph of unrighteousness, the 
ultimate vindication of the prime law of the universe is a 
certainty, nay, the only certainty, amid its fleeting shadows; 
for, ‘what was good shall be good, with for evil so much good 
more’, and righteousness, which is itself the very nature of 
the All-Holy, comprises the only safe and worthy rule of 
conduct for man. (10) Lastly, the Personal Being ever 
energising in the universe as Eational Thought, Eighteous 
Law and Perfect Love—the last of these an aspect which it 
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sitill remains for us to dwell upon at lengtih in our next—^ 
stands intimately related to all His creatures, whom He 
seeks to win into voluntary submission to Himself. As the 
Supreme Source of all ideals, He is not only the indwelling 
Bevealer of the high standard of our calling but also the 
constant Sustainer of all aspiring and faithful endeavours 
after its attainment on the part of His children. 

** Holy as Thou, 0 Lord, is none! 

Thy holiness is all Thine own; 

A drop of that unbounded sea 
Is ours, a drop derived from Thee. 

“ And when Thy purity we share. 

Only Thy glory we declare ; 

And humbled into nothing own. 

Holy and pure is God alone.*' 
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What has been attempted in the two previous articles is 
to trace in outline the self-revelation of God in two distinctly 
marked spheres of human nature. The growing intellect, 
once set in motion, starts irrepressibly in search of a supreme 
Causal Ground to account for the vast and varied phenomena 
of the universe, both seen and unseen—a search which it 
cannot abandon in peace before an all-embracing, ever-im¬ 
manent, conscious Power and Intelligence is reached and 
recognised as its Indwelling Life. So, too, in its progressive 
march, the moral consciousness comes with increasing clear¬ 
ness to behold the majestic vision, and catch the masterful 
voice, of a Universal Director of the ethical ideals of all gene¬ 
rations. Thus, in the excursion along the intellectual and 
moral lines of our mysterious being, we witness an Infinite 
Energy ever operative at the centre of Nature and, anoiidst 
apparent disturbances and occasional deviations, impelling it 
towards the eternal goal of the glorious perfection of right¬ 
eousness. Marvellous beyond words as are these truths of 
the All-wise Power and the All-pure Holiness of God, and 
inexpressibly calculated as they are to affect with the deepest 
sense of admiration and humility, yet their exclusive contem¬ 
plation must tend to paralyse with the tremor of awe-struck 
wonder and weigh down ,with the despair of servile depen¬ 
dence. These aspects, however, do not exhaust the whole 
Divine nature, as they cannot satisfy all human needs. The 
common constitution of humanity has still a third, and, in 
fact, the widest, avenue leading to its inner chambers—the 
emotional side, which is ever susceptible to the slightest breath 
of the affections and which, when pursued, throws upon the 
path the illumination of Divine Love. The understanding, 
the conscience and the emotions, though commonly spoken 
of as so many partitioned-off compartments in the human 
soul, are, in tru^, but different facets of the same diamond 
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and resemble the three principal beams which inseparably 
blend into the white ray of light. And a conception of God 
which, however profuse the glow of the other colours, does 
not embody the gleaming reflections of the last-named faculty 
of the emotions, cannot but remain an incomplete and charm¬ 
less picture to be gazed at with distant admiration and appro¬ 
val but not embraced in the fond endearment of personal 
attraction. Hence, no system of religious thought extant but 
has, in some shape or other, more or less vividly shadowed 
forth this sweetest and sublimest of Divine attributes, 
that God is a God of Love. 

We proceed to enlarge upon this Love-aspect of the God¬ 
head—to set forth the essence of genuine love with its distinc¬ 
tive characteristics; to inquire if any traces of it are visible 
in the world within and without and, if so, in what depart¬ 
ments of existence and to what extent; to discover the condi¬ 
tions that necessarily favour, and the hindrances that com¬ 
monly cloud, its discernment; and, lastly, to estimate the 
immense support the story of Science lends to this vital 
article of religious belief that the Divine Heart throbs with 
infinite Love for all, a Love which is the supreme motive, as 
Righteousness is the final end, and Wisdom the appropriate 
means, of the endless march of evolution. 

Let us, at the outset, in order not only to keep clear of 
long-established but ill-devised tracks but also to lay firm 
hold of the clue to a new-marked path, bear carefully in mind 
these profound words of Prof, C. B. Upton from his Hibbert 
Lectures : ‘‘ If the belief that God is Love were reached as 
an induction from the study of nature and history, then, of 
course, to take this belief as a clue when we have to deal with 
the stern reality of Natural and Moral Evil would be mere 

reasoning in a circle.The belief that Love belongs to 

the essence of God’s nature is, in general, based on the prin¬ 
ciple, which each religious mind verifies for itself, that man 
most truly realises his own higher nature when his conduct 
is at the free disposal of rational, self-forgetful love; and the 
mind spontaneously infers, and feels itself justified in infer¬ 
ring, that the principle which speaks with the highest autho¬ 
rity in the individual consciousness is alike the principle 
which is dominant in the universe.” Our task, accordingly, 
will be confined in the main to helping our minds to rei^ee 
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for themselyes this basic principle that the affections corr 
stitute the highest springs of human conduct. 

That there abounds much of beauty in the material 
world as also not a little of happiness in the life of man, will 
be readily acknowledged .on all hands, although the darker 
side of the picture is also there to stare in the face the veriest 
tyro in the school of experience. The splendours of the vast 
picture-gallery of Nature—such as the marvels of the mid¬ 
night heavens; the magic charms of golden grain and radiant 
rainbow ; the sweet effulgence of sun and moon ;the lovely 
landscape of lofty hills, smiling fields and stretching seas ; 
the fresh fragrace of the wayside flower ; and the recurring 
round of the seasons, each with its train of delights— these 
make up the environment of the human spirit, constantly 
awakening in it a thrill of peace and love through its inborn 
sensitiveness to beauty. Again, in our own individual and 
social constitution, the pleasures of life, like the sense of grati¬ 
fication at the exercise of the powers of body and mind, the 
joys of memory and of hope, the happiness of home—these and 
many more than we can name comprise, in fact, but broken 
lights of the countless blessings lit up by a benignant Hand 
along the path of existence. As it has been noticed that the 
moral sense in man assumes divers forms in different relation¬ 
ships as chastity, honesty, justice, harmlessness; so the senti¬ 
ment of love, innate in the human breast and kindled into a 
blaze by the outer world, courses in a variety of directions in 
differing measures of volume -and, out of the fulness of its 
strength, stretches even beyond the grave to shed its unfading 
light upon the sphere of the departed. In the home, it shows 
itself in the merged existence of husband and wife, in the 
mother’s overflowing tenderness, in the father’s anxious pro¬ 
vision and in the child’s tranquil trust. In the social circle, 
the mutual services of friends, the consecrated labours of the 
patriot and the self-inflicted privations of the philanthropist 
amply evidence the extensions of that spirit of love which 
holds such happy sway over the hearth as only properly con¬ 
stituted families are privileged to know. 

What, then, do we gather of the nature of love from these 
and like common instances furnished by the course of every¬ 
day life ? That the affections single out personal beings 
like ourselves for their objects; that they form a primary 
element in the constitution of nature, human as well as 
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subhuman; and that their sole aim is to comihunicate the 
highest possible good, an aim the fulfilment of which conati* 
tutes its own cherished reward, seeing that everywhere they 
that loye well are thankful to love better. The essence of 
love, therefore, is the emotion which attends the conscious 
realisation of. a deep sense of oneness of nature between its 
subject and object. And two marked characteristics always 
stand out as its predominant features, m., firstly, that love 
thinks oi, and strives for, the highest good of the object 
loved, and not of itself; and, secondly, that its devotion to the 
object loved is so exclusively intense as to shut out the least 
thought of a second object, the first alone sufficing to fill it 
with the satisfaction of all in all. Thus, unselfish and con¬ 
centred feeling is seen to be the sure mark of a spirit of areal 
affection. 

And this spirit presents an ascending scale in the order 
of its refinement. First, there is a human love which, though 
unable to endure the sight of woe or the shriek of wretched¬ 
ness, is yet constrained to reach forth the arm of sympathy 
and cannot, unlike the Priest and the Levite of old, pass by 
on the other side. A higher order of affection is the imagina¬ 
tive or (esthetic love which attaches itself to objects in pro¬ 
portion as they are winsome: the sweet sensation of supernal 
joy awakened by the marvels of nature and the miracles of 
art sanctified into beatific visions by Nature’s poet-priests to 
whom ‘ the meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears.’ Then, there is a morallowe 
which watches with breathless interest the issues of the deep 
drama of human character and is ever ready with its wreath 
of reverence for the consecrated memory of saints and mar¬ 
tyrs—heroes of all times and climes who have wrought their 
lives into unfailing allegiance to truth and righteousness and 
sealed it with their blood. Lastly, the highest kind of emo¬ 
tion man is susceptible of is what may be termed a divine 
love which, in fact, covers and combines, dignifies and Sweet¬ 
ens, all the rest and is evoked not only by the merits of the 
past or the needs of the present but also by the possibilities 
of the future. The springs of love well up in commiseration 
at the sight or contemplation of suffering, in admiration at^ 
that of beauty, and, again, in approbation at that of good¬ 
ness ; while its most profound and universal impulses-—differ¬ 
ent from the convulsions of compassion, the trances of trana#. 
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port or the judgments of justice—extend over the expanse of 
eternity and behold in today’s abandoned sinner of earth 
tomorrow's attested saint.of heaven. 

So that, in the meanest of us, there lies implanted a germ 
of love which, under the fostering influence of the noblest 
culture, is destined, as it is able, to grow up to the heights of 
all humanity and even to the infinite beyond. This is a con¬ 
dition of perfect manhood the attainment of which spells the 
realisation of our highest nature. And, in the long run, the 
illumined page of history is reserved only for those whose 
lives, ‘loyal to the royal’ in them, prove their ascent to royalty 
divine—and not for any of those of mere royal descent, 

“ High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ” ; 

for, 

“ Despite those titles, power and pelf. 

The wretch concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonour’d and unsung.” 

The world’s history is only the world’s judgment; and its ultir 
mate verdict, we thus realise, is always in favour of the re¬ 
presentatives of love—the Christs, not the Caesars, of the race— 
those who, like the Buddhistic Priyadasin of ancient India or 
the Stoic Emperor-Saint of mediaeval Eome, convert thrones 
into pulpits and make shrines of palaces; and not tyrants 
whose hearts are adamant, whose power is poison and whose 
hands are fangs. 

So we see that absolutely disinterested affections of the 
most elevated type form part of the natural furniture of the 
normally constituted human being. How these affections have 
developed is a historico-philosophic problem. That they have 
come into existence is a certain revelation of the constitution 
and character we have to deal with. That the whole human 
race is alike responsive to the whispers of unselfish love and 
that, as such, young and old, high and low, wise and igno¬ 
rant, are all fashioned after the self-same image, and the same 
inscription of love lies deep engraved on the tablets of all 
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18,^1 .truibh, loudly prpc)[aipw4 by tli 9 .fiOun,Jt^ 

lp88.:8tQne§«,pf ,gol4pa .4^eid». wrIMpn 

and remembered records ( 4 ^pyerenca„#Qt tp.sp^^.qf 
told instances of splendid self-sacrifice which in all §iges have 
escaped the near sigjit ot'man. Here is. one very touching 
incident of'the kind, which it will do the heart good to dwell 
upoii. An^ Alpine peasant apd his wife, once in a season of fhe 
hardestr wintry weather, went to attend a party and left their 
home in. charge of fwp boys aged six %nd four respectively. 
On their return^ the parents found the bodies of the children 
lying frozen in the %now before the door. I'be lads, it appear¬ 
ed, had gone out to play, and the front door had become so 
frozen up that they could not force it .open. Examining the 
frozen bodies, w,haiti<hd thp.hpa’syfrhearted parents discover 
but that the eld.er . chU^ bad .doj^od hia own, bark;;^|)oe 3 and 
drawn them over the smaller, felt-clad feet of hia young bro¬ 
ther in order to prptect him from the cold, leaving himself 
barefooted? The younger child’s body, with hia finger in his 
mouth and his tears frozen on his cheeks, was locked in the 
embrace of the elder. What a thrice-marvellous manifestation 
of self-denying love this in a stripling of but six summers! 
How came he, by that nobly tender heart far beyond the 
work, the purpose or even the imagining of his parents? 
Surely, ^e was npt ihe author of, hia heaft; nor, in strict rea¬ 
lity, \yei;e his eai;thly parents either. What we said, then,'of 
moral consciousness before applies,v^ith equal force to this sen¬ 
timent pi, genuine love, viz.^ that it i^ jndepepdent of man, in- 
stinctiye and universal in man. As tbo Seer of Chelsea puts 
it, our very hate is but inverted love ready to be poured out 
on others even because they are our own brother-peen and ne¬ 
ver directed towards a material object, say, a stpam-engine, 
which has for us no interest of common kinship. “ In vain 
thou dohie^tjt, .thou art my. Brother”,; and.Lpve is the only 
loadstfkr of hpmau eopduct. be the voyaging bark in.p^^Qper 
position, or pve^rturned. Though, perhaps,, the philosopher’s 
puzzle,. Lo.ye is th.e. poet’s,deepest intuition, the.preftchet’s 
sweetest message, the philanthropist’s powerfuliest njot .iy and 

the artist’s, strongest stimidus. .. 

, Next, what are the conditions re^site .to a clear, ap- 
pr^enaion. of this supreme truth that £iOve>is the regnant 
principle of ..the universe’?- But. why-say, ‘of the .mwer-*t.\ 
wbeHeas; indeed,. Jtve^an do hot little in the-way -ofiesploring 
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aby iadivifludl wdHd sa4e ttis cotd^arat’ively littU ’Baff 6'f earth 
on wh'ich we'ar4 set ? "‘‘Since in its piiysicarrelati6ns tlie 
whole butspread" heaVen is the seat of a perfect order and 
harmony, since every star is visibly governed'by the same 
physical Itiws as our own small , planet, therefore it is prob¬ 
able, and may be assumed, that the higher anymore complex 
purposes traceable in the ordering of our own world ex¬ 
tend in general to myriads of worlds besides/' If,* then, the 
universe has been made and is beihg malintained,in perfect 
love, what^accouUts for our frequent failure to recognise this 
central fact of facts ? Carlyle repeatedly urges whatj experi¬ 
ence largely testifies to—that the key to the,proper under¬ 
standing of anything is to study it under the conditions to 
which it is‘Subject; in dthfer lords’ “inseeihg sympathy’* is the 
only ‘openSesame* to right khowr6dgfe; iildeed, the fox could not 
track the abode of the geese, did not the pursuer possess 
like instincts with the prey. So that the Divine system is 
best surveyed from'the Divine standpoint ; and a correct 
interpretation of the slow-evolving process of the ages by a 
creature of time and space necessarily requires that we should 
be prepared to make the circle of human destiny infinite, if 
we would see the ‘one increasing purpose* course along the 
straight-line of prosperity. 'Sub specie eternitatis' Impatience 
for results; so natural to an observer set within the bohnds of 
time ; and imperfeCtness of vision, quite incidental to the 
limitations of incomplete knowledge—these are the t^o great 
obstructions that‘hide the full, immediate view of the Opera- 
tibn^' of Infinite Love carried on around under the direction 
of Perfect Wisdom and for the sake of Supreme Eighteous- 
ness. The grand lesson to learn in**all humility before attempt¬ 
ing to spell out the love-mystery of the universe is that we 
must live love within to see it without. 

-' “ Be Noble Cand the Nobleness thatt lies ■ t 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead ,—j . . 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine-own.<^* . , 

Now, to turn to the unmistakable witness which advanc¬ 
ing Science bears to the Heart of Lbve at the centre of 
Nature. The strongest indication of real Love, it seSmS to Us, 
is afforded by" the prevalence of Law throughout the universe. 
As ^Love is the fulfilling of the La^,' so Law, rightly cbii- 
strued, is but the expression of Love. The'Sfceptte 6f La% 
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holds universal sway : it has already brought under one 
dominion, and literally made a universe of, all the unnumber¬ 
ed systems upon systems that inhabit the boundless expanses 
of space ; and, day after day, fresh territory is being reduced 
to subjection and forced into obedience, now the land of 
language, again the sphere of society, and anon the realm of 
religion. Consider separately the characteristics of Love and 
those of Law; and it will be observed that the one corresponds 
precisely to, and finds proper satisfaction in, the other. As 
Love, exclusively absorbed in the object loved, tends only to 
what is promotive of the happiness of that object for all time 
and in all concerns; so Law, which bears on it the marks of 
uniformity and universality, must needs approve itself as the 
best possible method of Love by virtue of its unbroken appli> 
cability to all times and in all concerns. While the current 
fallacies of tradition assert that the workings of Love are to 
be discerned only in fitful demonstrations and spasmodic in¬ 
terpositions, the truth is that the very perpetuity of providence 
is apt to throw into the background the Source of a bene¬ 
volence primarily designed and constantly purveyed by an All¬ 
knowing Power that is above all occasional suspensions and 
reparations of the original plan. Thus it becomes clear that 
the daily recurrence of the ordered rising and setting of the 
sun bears a far weightier testimony to the Providence over- 
ruUng creation than could any fable of the regular sequence 
of day and night being for once miraculously interchanged or 
of their proper duration being likewise overstepped. It is of 
the tokens of this Power of never-failing beneficence that the 
poet asks : 

“ Say ! which imports more plenitude of power. 

Or nature's Law to fix, or to repeal ? 

Or make a sun, or stop his mid-career 
Not the signs and wonders, then, of the remote past, the 
dim, distorted reflections of which reach down to us along 
the corridors of time and tradition, but the ever-present, 
normal wonders ot the course and constitution of things before 
our very eyes, must convey the most convincing evidence of 
the Love of our Maker for His children. Again, the condi¬ 
tions essential to the recognition of Love may be found to be 
identical with those that help the discovery of Law. A per¬ 
fectness of vision that takes in not only the broken segment 
pf ‘now* and ‘here’ but the whole sweep of eternity and infini- 
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tude; and a consequent spirit of patience as to results, pro¬ 
ceeding from the known to the unknown—these are as inevi¬ 
table to the discernment of progressively self realising Love as 
to the discovery, by slow experiment, of all-inclusive Law* 
Also, as only a heart of love can perceive around it the reflec¬ 
tion of the Heart of the All-Loving, so to detect system in the 
universe is possible alone for a mind possessed of systematis¬ 
ing capacity. Whoever did not see an apple fall to the ground 
before Newton’s day ? Yet it was reserved only for his rare, 
methodising mind to receive the flash of the stupendous law 
of gravitation. We have stated that Love, by its nature, must 
be peri07ial \ so that, the essence of personality being self- 
consciousness, the supreme function of Love is seen to con¬ 
sist in the attachment of one centre of consciousness to ano¬ 
ther centre of consciousness by means of ‘silver links and 
silken ties—an attachment most strongly esfcablisbed only by 
Law, which reveals fond solicitude for final,welfare through 
the institution of a permanent relationship between the es-^ 
sences of things. Law, then, is nothing but a bliss-diffusing 
instrument in the hands of Love. The same truth is also re¬ 
cognised when we ponder how, the aim of Love being that 
happiness which consists in harmony with surroundings, the 
persistent operations of never failing Law, everywhere ma¬ 
nifest in the universe, indicate the best possible means by 
which that end can be attained with ease and certainty. Such 
is the growing testimony borne to the fact of the regency of 
Love by the discovery of the reign of Law. 

The accomplishment of the Divine purpose of creation 
is effected in diverse and sometimes seemingly opposite ways 
but always in accordance with the dictation of Love. That 
the progress of the world is increasingly assured through the 
enlargement of human sympathies; that epoch-making 
changes have been realised in the history of the race by the 
instrumentality of renewed revolts in the ■ world’s heart; 
that persecution in all planes and tyranny pf every type have 
been suppressed not so much by force of logical argument as 
by dint of pity for the victims—all these testify to the ever- 
pulsating Heart of the Ruler of the Universe. Who but a 
Loving Power could have wrought.such expansions in the 
human heart from age to age? Again, consider this—how the 
ceaseless showers of blessings perpetually descending upon 
us inflnitely beyond the measure of our most extravagant de- 
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sires, do, at the same time, transcend by far our highest deserts. 
In fact, if we did not estimate our own deserts ourselves on 
a too extravagant scale of eelf-importance, we should find 
that those deserts amounted virtually to nothing. Hence it is 
both soudd {jbitosophyrand^practio^'wisddm-^o '^dpprehend 
that the Fraction of Life can be increased in value not so 
much by increasing youn Numerator as by lessening your 
Denominator. Nay, unless my Algebra deceive me, Unity 
itself divided by Zero will give Infinity. Make thy claim of 
W8bges a zero, then; thou hast the whole world under thy 
feet.'’ . * 

Lastly, there abides a profound meaning in the honor 
paid by votaries of diverse sects to tl^e piemories^ of all good 
men, whatevei; the form of the^ir religion or norreiigiop., who 
have, toiled hard to lighten the burden of the,world’.s miseries 
and wipe the stain of its sins. Here is proof positive that 
‘^all true men that live, or that ever lived,** ^are ** soldiers of 
the same army, enlisted under Heaven*s captaincy,** though 
under a mere difference of uniform^*' ** to do battle against 
th^ same enemy,—^the empire of Darkness and \V’rong” and 
that, therefore, the world*s Wart has risen, is rising, and will 
rise, against the limitations imposed upon the mercy of God 
by the narrow dogmatism of ages. The Divine Lpve. is uni¬ 
versal; the Divine Providence is alike gener^rand special; 
and for time ^nd through eternity, God i^ the same Eyer- 
lasting Maker and Master, Protector and Preseryi^r, Savior 
and Sanctifier. As the value of life increases in proportion as 
we realise the conditions of the laws of fixity or security, 
growth or progress, and peace or satisfaction, the supreme 
Law of Life becomes theLO'W of Lpve, making all, maintain¬ 
ing all and moving all out of the fulness of ^he purest affec¬ 
tion. Thus, God, the First Cause, who is the basis of 
existence; God, the Grandest Ideal, who i^ the basis of pro¬ 
gress, is also God, the Supreme Love, who is the^basis of bliss. 
There is no higher, truth, then, than this of the unfailing 
friendship of the Universal Soul for one .and ^1 of His 
offspring; and no sweeter joy than th^ His constant atti¬ 
tude towards them is far from the indifference of ^he com¬ 
mandant to the individual destinies of the soldiers on the bat¬ 
tlefield. Rather, it borrows an analogy,, however faint, from 
the musician*8 concern in every one of the several Ireys of 
bis piano, where the harmony between each and all is alone 
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the source of stirring symphonies. Part and parcel of this 
grand universe, we are neither intruders nor interlopers. Its 
overruling Divinity is ceaselessly at work, shaping all our ends 
in perfect love, rough-hew them how we may. 

To conclude.''' Se^far'afti it is giveit to the finite to appre¬ 
hend the Infinite, we reach our complete conception of God 
through His threefold manifestation of Himself in the uni¬ 
verse in which He is ever immanent, though, of necessity, far 
transcending its limited conditions. We realise the intimate 
connection of our individual personalities with the Oversoul, 
whose voice in the EeaBort,' the-Gonsoience and the Emotions 
proclaims Him the Eational Thought, the Eighteous Law 
and the Supreme Love of which the whole universe forms a 
sacred t^cord Mth Science as its tnagic key. God is the Uni; 
^ersal Oohsciohsness that uniformly Underlies the manifold of 
finite phetibnlfena arid‘unifies them into one organic whole. 
He is the Ethical Ideal that perpetually lights up the ever- 
spreading horizoii of human progress. - He is, again, the Al¬ 
mighty He^rt, in the infinite expanses of which there is pro¬ 
vided k blissfurbha^mb'er for every one of His children. And 
this la&t-ntientiohed S,spect of the Godhead i^, indeed; the very 
life-breath df all real religion. ‘God is Love*—All-Love', Love 
Aloixe ] ^Sr'ahina KHpdTii Mvalcim\ This be for evermore 
the last word Upon the Everlasting E^ality. 

. ' ^ ^ . ‘‘ 0 love, surpassing thought. 

So bright^ so grand, so clear, so true, so glorious ; 
Love infinity, love tender, love unsought. 

Love changeless, love rejoicing, love victorious 
And this great love for us in boundless store : 

God’s eyerlasting love 1 What would we more!” 
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tTfici/ftcifyt SiBFOHiB JShfCtJctt 

Worship has been suggestively called the nourishment 
of the soul, the invigorating tonic in all its weaknesses and 
the curative remedy for all its maladies. Blessed are they 
that habitually resort to worship with the instinctive urge of 
the child running up to the mother’s bosom as the one 
refuge from all the pangs of hunger and all the frets of fear. 
But, for us, children of a larger growth, is it not normally 
necessary that ‘we hmv in whom we trust’ before we can 
hope to realise the fullest efficacy of trustful worship ? Impel¬ 
ling instinct apart, even the little one is not without some 
knowledge, born of experience, of unfailing motherly love. 
An essential prerequisite to devotion is a knowledge of the 
Object of devotion as also of the obligation entailed by that 
knowledge. One has rightly to know in order truly to love. 
That jnanam must precede bhakti is thus made clear in the 
psychology of the Gita : 'Aham sarvasya prabhavd, mattah 
sarvam pravartatb; itimatvdbhoganU mdm budhd bhdvasa- 
manvitdh* The enlightened to whom it is given to perceive 
God as All-in-all, the prime Source and the moving Force of 
all—they take to His worship, as they alone can, with all the 
possible fervour of faith. Without this enlightenment of para- 
vidya, the emotion of worship is bound to remain but shallow, 
superficial and merely sentimental. Except after and through 
this divine cognition, worship cannot properly be worship 
with the whole being—that is, ‘with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strengh, and with all thy mind.’ 

Hence, at the threshold of religious life—aye, of life 
itself, there must needs arise the enquiry as to the 
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What and Whence 

of things. This, indeed, has been the age-long sphinx-riddle 
of Ihe universe, 'the burthen of the mystery*, 'the weary and 
the heavy weight of all this unintelligible world.’ The chal¬ 
lenge comes, primarily and preeminently, from the grand 
manifestations or vibhutis and the striking contrarieties or 
dvaiidvas of nature and human life. Arresting, in the extreme, 
to the primitive mind and not less to the civilised spirit, were 
and are such phenomena as sun and star, river and mountain, 
cave and cataract, lightning and thunder, calm and storm, ebb 
and flow, night and day, flower and forest, childhood’s benignity, 
womanhood’s beauty and manhood’s power of body, mind and 
heart, pain and pleasure, life and death—‘all the mighty world 
of eye and ear’, of mind and conscience. The questing spirit 
cannot shako off the haunting, irrepressible sense of cause. 
Nothing, it is persuaded, is self-caused or causeless; there is 
no sum in mathematics, however much of a conundrum, but 
has its answer, though not readily apparent from it or append¬ 
ed to it. And a cause, to be a cause, must be an adequate 
cause, whether known or unknown, near or remote. 

Here we enter the realm of the interrelation of Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. Science interrogates, investigates and 
analyses. Philosophy collates, compares and synthesises. And 
Religion accounts for, sublimates and sanctifies. Accordingly, 
Science shades into Philosophy as it begins to generalise upon 
the reign of law and the unity of nature. The line of progression 
comes to be from the sciences to Science, from laws to Law. 
Again, Philosophy runs into, and merges in, Religion when all 
is traced and referred to the All-in-all with the Magnificat 
hymn of praise and glorification. This time the advance is from 
religions to Religion—from the ‘isms’ that body forth the vari¬ 
eties of conceptions of the Divine to the fundamental, under¬ 
lying sense of the Infinite, as Max Muller defined the result of 
his studies in Comparative Religion. Thus is reached the 
meeting-point of the Philosophy of Science and the Philoso¬ 
phy of Religion. And thus it is that, on the practical side, all 
Science begins with wonder, the wonder of ignorance, and 
ends, too, with wonder, the wonder of adoration. 

The goal of Science, then, is found, through Philosophy, 
in Religion with the first apprehension of 
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God, The Source 

of all—the one Cause behind the manifold of causes, the 
prime Cause beneath all secondary causes, the efficient Cause 
amid all material causes, the uncaused Cause of all derivative 
causes. He is best conceived in the twofold traditional manner: 
first, as Primal Light— TSjas or Prakdsa ; next, as Vital 
Life— Basam or Prdna. About God, the Light of lights, the 
Light that lighteth every self and every object that cometh in¬ 
to the world, the Vpanishad makes the objective declaration, 
* Na tatra S'tiryd hhdti, na chandra tdrakaniy nimd vidyutd 
bhdntiy kutd yamagnihf Tam hvahhdntam anuhhdti sarvam^ 
tasya bhdsd sarvam idam vibhdti*; 'and it adds, too, the subjec¬ 
tive description,’ Ghakshushaschakshuh* (the Eye of the eye) et 
cetera. The echo and epitome of this teaching as to the cen. 
tral, causal Light of all cosmic glories is, as given in the Gita 
verse, *Yad yad vibh'dti mut sattvam sreemad HrjitaniSva vd; 
tattadSvdvagaccha tvam mama tSjomsasambhavam,' Like, 
wise, of God as the quintessential, all-animating Principle of 
existence, the proclaims, vai sah\ and asks, 

*KdhydvdnyAty kah prdnydt yadbsha dkdsa dnandd nasydtT 
And this analogue of the life-giving sap, the Gita embodies in 
the concrete imagery of 'Urdhwamdlam adhassdkham asvat- 
tham prdhnravyayamy recalling the significant Scandinavi¬ 
an symbol of the Tree of Igdrasil. 

It is noteworthy how this theory of 

Emanation, Not Creation, 

envisaged, in the pronouncement,‘Mama Uj6msasambhavam\ 
is at once of scientific validity and spiritual value as indicat¬ 
ing three important corollaries. Firstly, whether viewed as 
the Light of lights or as the Life of life, God is nowhere to 
be located in the sum-total of things with a ‘Lo here’ or a ‘Lo 
there’. As Light and as Life, He is intracosmic—necessarily 
all-pervasive and perennially all-sustaining. The electric cur¬ 
rent is at no point self-subsistent but must needs be perpetual¬ 
ly fed from the power-house. And while the heart remains the 
fount of the life-blood, the life itself must perforce be imma¬ 
nent throughout in every corpuscle. As such, mediseval fancies, 
say, like that of the pineal gland as the sanctum of the spiritual 
principle in man, have long since found their rightful place in 
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the limbo of the odd and the ludicrous. Secondly, the mani¬ 
festation of the creative energy of the Godhead has to be re¬ 
cognised as far from an event in the past finished once for all 
in the long long-ago of dim antiquity. Eather, intimately 
touching every point oftime, space and process, it must ever¬ 
more project itself into the ‘present perfect continuous'. It is 
never ‘Finis’ but always the end of one volume after another. 
Thus growth cannot but be construed as slow creation. Mir¬ 
acles, in the true, abiding sense, come to be discerned only in 
the normal wonders of the world. And the supernatural is seen 
to reflect itself in and through the natural alone. Thirdly, the 
universe as the very self-emanation of Divine Splendour trans¬ 
mutes the grossness of all materialism into the mystic 
meaning of the purest idealism. As witness the ultimate of 
Positive Science itself, even the electron of today is admittedly 
not describable otherwise than as a centre of force. And who¬ 
ever will undertake to define your vitamin, while everybody 
waxes wise over its food-value? fl) God, then, is not to be 
located or localised in the universe. (2) Neither is He sepa¬ 
rable from the universe. (3) Nor, in fact, is He strictly 
definable per se except as the Self-sufficient Source and Spring 
of all energy, which is nothing if not spiritual in the last 
analysis. 

Now, it is clear how, in relation to the Supreme Eeality, 
the psychological as well as the chronological sequence of 
approach is that of appiehension, assimilation and, then, 
annunciation^ith argumentation. As in intellectual learn¬ 
ing, so in spiritual life, there are 

The Three E’s 

—revelation, realisation and ratiocination represented, respec¬ 
tively, by the national institutes of sruti prasthdna, smriti 
prasthdna and nydya prasthd^ia. The jndiiam essential to 
bhakti as an invariable antecedent and an indispensable aid, 
has its obverse and reverse, each to each, in what God reveals 
and what man discovers—those two aspects between which 
St. Augustine observed he saw no difference whatsoever. 
Consequently, the discipline of worship for realisation by the 
devotee is, of necessity, postponed to the disclosure and 
demonstration—inflict, the donation of the Deity by the Deity. 
With one, for instance, like Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
if quite a visible quiver would passthrough the whole of his sea- 
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sitive frame, converting him literally into a ‘ quaker’, over the 
first Divine attribute of 'Sat* in the solemn hour of devotions, 
it was even because of the prior interpenetration of his consci¬ 
ousness with that revolutionising certitude, ' Isdvasyamidam 
sarvantf* which had proved to be the very tdrakamantram 
of his regenerate life. It is in consonance with this law of 
human nature that, in the Gita treatment, Bhakti-yoga is 
made to take its place only after Vibhuti-yoga and Visvarilpa- 
sanddrsana-yogay the relation between these last being that the 
theoretical affirmation in the one is followed up with practical 
presentation in the other as in every well-organised lesson in 
Science. As for ratiocination or reasoned-out exposition, so 
different from the logomachy of the logic-chopping machine, 
that, in its turn, in order to ©arry with itany thing like clarity and 
conviction, can alone be inspired by, and subsequent to, realised 
experience, even as the realised experience has to be inspired by, 
and subsequent to, the revealed vision. And thus we have in 
due order the Upa7iishadsy the Gitd and the Brahma Sutras, 
So far as the Gitd as a manual of discipline and devotion is 
concerned, Arjuna’s solicitation for a recountal of the Divine 
vibhdtiSy Sree Krishna’s descant in response summed up in 
' Yad yad vibhdtimatsattvaiyi et cetera^ Arjuna’s supplication 
for the boon of the Vision Beatific, Sree Krishna’s manifes¬ 
tation of the Concrete Universal in all its infinite fulness 
and richness, Arjuna’s ecstatic enjoyment of the impact of its 
graces and grandeurs and, later, his awe-whelmed suit for relief 
by its recession and, finally, Sree Krishna’s complying resump¬ 
tion of the common place shape of secularity—how remrak- 
ably these several steps find aclose parallel, under different"^ 
conditions, in the impressive story of the mystic experience of a 

^Writing of this article on its first appearance in The Indian 
Messengery Dewan Bahadur Dr. Sir Brahmarsbi R. Venkata Rat- 
nam was kind enough to indicate the following differences in a 
comment by letter to the writer : —“ The ‘ Vision ’ seems to me 
to have influenced the two souls (Arjuna and the Blind Nun) to 
apprehend two different consequences *-lest he should miss the 
Lord in the work-a-day world, lest she should miss the Lord on 
account of the world—lest he should be haunted by the cosmic 
majesty and be oblivious of the ‘ normal wonders’, lest she should 
find the shekinah screened by the glowing veil—he seeking fulfil¬ 
ment in life’s readjustment to life’s environment, she seeking ful¬ 
filment in life’s seclusion from life’s attractions.” 
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mediaeval nun born blind in the Catholic communion ! She was 
seated, of an evening, on one of the Wicklow Hills with the pious 
founder of her convent in Ireland. To her were described by this 
companion in glowing terms all the beauties of nature spread 
around—the green valleys and the silver streams below—and 
the purple mountains beyond melting into the azure sky above. 
Then exclaimed the sightless listener, ‘ Sister, pray to God 
to work a miracle and give me sight, that I may see it all 
and glorify Him.’ The prayer went up ; and the miracle was 
wrought. The unsealed eyes saw the Unseen ; and the ravi¬ 
shed soul enjoyed the entrancing Glory. The nun, all in 
transport, fell to weeping and trembling. She sank on her 
knees before St. Bridget and said', ‘ I beseech thee once more, 
pray that my sight be taken away from me ; for I fear I may 
forget the being of God amidst the beauty of the world.’ 
St. Bridget prayed again. God heard the prayer ; and the nun’s 
sight was taken away from her. They both lifted their voices 
and magnified the might, majesty and mercy of the Lord. 

Upon the infinitely profound, intensely practical doctrine 
ot ^Mama Ujdynsasambhavavi' in regard to every constituent 
of every order of creation so-called, all literature, indeed, is re¬ 
sonant with Orphic melodies. The poet-prophets celebrate 

The Cloud of Witness 

in varying accents at every turn. What a radiant reflex of the 
Apocalypse of Nature is the familiar stanza from Addison— 

‘ The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim’ ! 

How transcendent the pregnant dictum of Wordsworth, 

‘ Trailing clouds of glory do we come from God who is our 
Home’ 1 Once more, in what superb strains the illumining 
vision in which ‘ we see into the life of things’ sounds glorified 
as the happy harbinger of the blessed realisation enshrined in 
the famous song seraphic— 

‘And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
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And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things’! 
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‘ I am that I am*. Through the ages, this most ab¬ 
solute of affirmatives has reverberated ‘ down the ringing 
grooves of change*. All over, its echo has been caught by 
every quickened ear in the secret chambers within as along 
the whispering galleries without. East and West, its reiter¬ 
ance is upon every lip touched with the living coal. Into the 
shortest compass the most profound as well as the most primal 
of propositions is packed—here by the ancient rishi in ^Isdvds- 
yamidam sarvam' and there by Emerson, his modern counter¬ 
part, in ‘God u\ Of this supreme certitude the ultimate basis is 
discovered, throughout, as consisting in the indissolubly indivi¬ 
dualised consciousness, ‘Because I am, therefore He needs 
must be*. Likewise, at the other end follows the necessary 
corollary, ‘Because He is, therefore alone am I*. Accord¬ 
ingly, the vital inter-connection between the Self-subsistent 
and the relatively existent is what is expressively summed up 
in the formula, ‘ Anydni bhoothdni mdthrdm upajeevanthV, 
concerning every element and every entity out of the multi¬ 
manifold of the universe. This averment, in completing a 
predication of unrestricted applicablility, stands preceded by 
the answer to an inquiry natural enough in behalf of the one 
only among the countless orders of creation capable of 
cognising or recognising the unseen Author of all: ‘ If He is, 
what all is He unto me?* That answer embodies itself 
comprehensively in the fourfold aphorism, "Eshdsya paramd- 
gathi rhshdsya paramdsampathy ^shdsya paramdloyah^ 
ishdsya parama dnandah' 

And how ? Protection and possessions, habitation and 
happiness—these seem to comprise the 
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Four Common Ends 

of human ambition. As such, God can come home to man as 
God,onlj^ in the measure in which he realises in Him and 
Him alone the fulfilment of each of these resurgent desires 
and recurring demands of human nature. Nothing short of 
a God of such wide-extended and deep-descended satisfactions 
must have been meant by Browning, when that poet-philoso¬ 
pher of modernism in the Occident declared, 

‘I have always had one lodestar; now, 

As I look back, I see that I have wasted 
Or progressed as I looked towards that star— 

A need, a trust, a yearning after God.’ 

The same questionings as to the inherent character of an all- 
sufficing God occupied our own spiritual forbears of a far, far 
older time in hoary Orient. And it is their well-wrought-out 
answer to the eternal query about the meaning of God unto 
man, individual and collective, here and hereafter, that 
Yagnyavalkya formulated in the sublime verse above cited. 
As the far-reaching conclusion of the inquiry in Brihaddran- 
yaha, God is set out before the questing soul as being, and 
seeking to be identified as being, at once its Supreme Refuge, 
its Supreme Treasure, its Supreme Sphere and its Supreme 
Bliss. 

As points of view and of contact vary infinitely from 
stage to stage, ‘the Nameless of the hundred names’ acquires 
and justifies His hundred names and more in the light of the 
growing faculties of our inner perception as well as the 
changing circumstances of our outer condition. So far, then, 
as it may be given to us to grasp it, what spiritual signifi¬ 
cance attaches to each aspect of the quadruple capacity in 
which God is figured forth in the Upanishadic verseHow 
far does the picture, as a whole, really embrace the entire 
area of human interest and aspiration ? And is there trace¬ 
able through the sequence of its factors anything like an 
appropriate scale of ascent instead of a random conglomerate 
of qualities or qualifications posited about the Deity ? 

To begin with, God is envisaged, first, as the 
Paramagathi, 

the Superenie Refuge, of the soul. The attention here is 
instantly fixed upon the part pl^^ed fear in the of 
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life from start to finish ; so much so that man stands ever¬ 
more in dire need of deliverance from haunting dread, if not 
from confronting danger. On one side stares the grim neces¬ 
sity to be saved, at every turn, from the might and machi¬ 
nation of open enemies .amid the endless tangle of plot and 
counterplot. On another side, not unoften, looms the strange 
yet sore need to be saved, too, from friends—not only subtle 
antagonists masked as professed allies but also genuine co¬ 
mates likely to turn at any moment into unwitting or ill-advised 
instruments of unintended hurt. ‘Ah, dear, you have killed 
me!* was Prof. Tyndall’s last effusion of breath the instant 
he quaffed the poisoned potion mistakenly handed him from 
the laboratory by his own devoted consort against a touch of 
indisposition. Further, with increasing progress in the life 
of the spirit, there grows the ever-present occasion for the 
self to be saved from itself, that is, to encounter and over¬ 
throw the ‘ six internal foes’, none so formidable, the self be¬ 
ing its own worst enemy as also its own best friend. In res¬ 
pect, then, of these varieties of inevitable strife, as strength 
fails and strategy succumbs and self-reliance is reduced to 
desperate impotence, man’s extremity is translated into 
God’s opportunity in the toughest grapple with hostile forces 
overt or covert, material or spiritual. The sequel of ready 
relief and effective rescue immediately succeeding the realis¬ 
ed futility of personal effort and the unqualified surrender 
of the sore-tried self to ‘a Power not ourselves’—this is what 
shines typically glorified through the famous allegoric episode 
of Gajendra. Last of all, in an intensely real sense, it be¬ 
hoves the soul to be saved even from God Himself—God in 
the sternest ‘ mood’ of Eudra, the Terrific, manifest beyond 
control, beyond even endurance, in nature’s cataclysms and 
in life’s catastrophes, not the least among them being that 
‘ last scene of all’ in death ‘ that ends this strange eventful 
history’. Like those victories, these are escapes nowise 
possible of accomplishment except in and through God Him¬ 
self visioned and clung to as Siva, the Benignant, despite all 
appearances to the contrary. 'Bhaydndm bhayam, bheesha- 
nam bheeshandndm* is properly followed up at once with the 
tranquillising recollection, ^Gathihprdnindm*. For, there is 
no fleeing away from God unless it be unto Himself. ‘If I 
turn away to Heaven, Thou art there; to Hell, Thou art there; 
to the farthest ends of the earth. Thou art there.* Thus, the 
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soYoreign antidote to fear of all kinds is compounded out 
of * the fear of the Lord,* which forms ‘ the beginning of 
wisdom’ culminating in the enlightened love of the Goodness 
centred at the heart of things—the love that finally ‘ casteth 
away all fear*. So urges the seer-sage, ‘Cast all thy cares on 
God: that anchor holds'. When, so to put it, the soul has 
literally ‘learnt by heart* and luminously interprets by homage 
under all trials and tribulations its one and only thdralca* 
m^nthram, *Anyadhdsaranam ndsthi, thwamhm saranam 
mama\ then, the One nearer than the nearest proves Him¬ 
self the Supreme Befuge—in sickness its balmy comfort, as 
in health its blithesome vigour; in adversity its serene 
contentment, as in prosperity its grateful jubilation; in dark¬ 
ness its suppliant expectancy, as in light its inflowing radi¬ 
ance ; in iniquity its rainbow arch of redemptive hope, as in 
grace its present paradise of beatitude; aye, in eternity its 
perpetuity of pilgrimage toward perfection, as in time its very 
^ hJiavdmhddhipdthani. 

^Eshdsya paramdgathili : therefore, in the striking 
symbology of our great national epic, rightly does Arjuna 
choose, for life’s ‘holy war*, the solitary support of Sree Krish¬ 
na in unwavering preference to the mighty hordes in the 
other scale of the balance. 'Eshdsya paramdgathih'i therefore, 
in the inspiring records of sacred biography, justly does Maham- 
mad admonish his fugitive comrade that, in crises of on¬ 
slaught by overpowering odds of persecution for righteous¬ 
ness’ sake, one with God is always in the majority. 'Eshdsya 
paramdgathiW: therefore, faced with the painfullest tragedy 
of desolating disaster, calmly has every trustful child and heir 
of the Immortal sung away all affright and anguish in the 
cheery tune of faith triumphant— 

‘No, no, it is not dying, 

To go unto our God; 

The glowing earth forsaking, 

Our journey homeward taking 
Along the starry road,* 

Next, before the soul made alive to its own destitution in 
the extreme, God is held out as its 

Paramasampath , 

its Supreme Treasure, perfectly within reach and absolutely 
proof against depletion or deterioration. This, in some res- 
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pects, marks a clear advance upon the earlier predication. 
Between God apprehended as Paramdgathi and God apprais¬ 
ed as Paramasampathi there stretches all the distance that 
separates the negative from the positive phase of experience. 
While the former confers only immunity from peril, the latter 
ensures enjoyment in proprietorship. Again, whereas the one 
is apt to infuse a lowly sense of dependence as an object of 
protection, the other dignifies with the consciousness of ‘ the 
magic of property*. Lastly, while the relationship in the one 
is only coextensive with danger and helplessness, beginning 
and ending therewith, the ownness in the other is, at least 
comparatively, a matter of unbroken continuity. 

Consequently, in the phrasing borrowed from earthly 
evaluations, the devotee’s possession of the Deity has been 
described as a 'pearl of great price*, nay, even as ‘unsearch¬ 
able riches*. The price is thus not only immense but simply 
immeasurable. This finds exemplification even in worldly 
transactions. For, there it sometimes happens that the pos¬ 
sessor of a precious stone, not sensible of its genuine worth, is 
only too glad to relieve himself of his burden for a phenomenally 
paltry price ; but the purchaser at his hands, being a more 
discriminating expert in the line, is able later to realise from 
it quite a fabulous sum for himself. And, after all, what is 
there more patent or in more frequent evidence here below 
than the fickleness of fortune ? The Croesuses of earth are 
but creatures of a breath. The richest of stores in no time 
melts into naught like snow before the rising sun. The 
securest of safeguards baulks hoarder and heir alike all 
unawares. The longest lease of life for affluence in the 
world’s goods is seldom seen to exceed a generation or two. 
And, what is passing strange, the vaster the stocks, the 
heavier the risks attendant; the safer the deposits, the 
subtler the dangers aroused. Far otherwise in every way is 
the case with God appropriated as Heavenly Treasure. 

*Eshd,sya paramdsampatJi : hence pointedly enjoins 
Jesus, ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do break 
through and steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal*. 'Eshdsyaparamdsam^ 
path' : hence pithily avers Keshubin reference to the faithful 
followers of that injunction: ‘The loving trust in God is 
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alike their pro-note and their ready cash*. ^Eshdsya paramd- 
sampath*: hence significantly, in fine, does even verbal ety¬ 
mology derive all true aiswaryam from, and define it as 
preeminently the possession and enjoyment of Iswara, all 
else counting for transient tinsel and superfluous stuff if not 
also a stolid stumbling-block. 

So, within the strict meaning of the term ^renunciation*, 
the main issue easily settles itself as to the relative values of 
the austerity abjuring the world that is of Mammon and that 
foregoing the wealth that is in God. In the story of mystic 
Islam, the Fakir makes his appearance at the divdnkhdna of 
the Padshaw. He is pompously received and profusely loaded 
with honours, accosted and belauded as a singular man of 
renunciation. That is by way of the homage worldliness is 
always eager to pay to godliness. But, as the Nazarene once 
remonstrated, ‘Why callest thou me good ? There is none 
good but one, that is, God’, even so the Dervish makes answer, 
gently disowning the holy title by cleverly turning the tables 
upon the Emperor: ‘Nay, nay; what have I renounced, 
after all, compared with Your Imperial Majesty ? I have 
renounced only the passing; you, however, the permanent. 
I have renounced but the accidental; you, indeed, the 
authentic. Yours, therefore, I trow, is the truer, the heavier, 
the more praiseworthy renunciation’. The irony strikes 
home. It straightway operates as an eye-opener. Old things 
are forthwith seen in a new light, the search-light of the 
spirit. And the result is ‘conversion*, one more accession to 
the bead-roll of the Janakas and the Marcus Aureliuses 
of regal humanity. Accordingly, God alone being the ever- 
open, the all-pervading opulence throughout the universe, 
secreted in the darkness of no hiding-place and confined in 
the narrowness of no preserve, unto Him is the soul sought to 
be led, there to find the only effective remedy for the hectic 
fever of grabbing covetousness at others’ expense: ^Isdvdsya- 
midam sarvam^ yathkmcha jagathydm jagath; thHna 
thyakthhna bhunjeedhd ; mdgridhakkasyaswiddhanam.' 

Yagnyavalkya’s third great affirmation about God in 
relation to man, he enshrines in one word— 

ParamaUkam 

or the Supreme Sphere. As Paramdsampath has been seen to 
carry the ideal conception a step further beyond Paramd- 
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gathij so does Paramalokam point to a higher flight or, as 
you please, a deeper insight than Paramasampath. Firstly, 
possessions are not indispensable always any more than 
protection, being largely of the nature of luxuries capable of 
being outgrown without detriment, even with advantage. On 
the contrary, in the extended sense of the word, a habitat of 
some description or other will ever remain a sheer necessity 
on the established principle of ‘ No environment, no organ¬ 
ism’. Secondly, while possessions without a suitable abode 
must fail to be sufficiently enjoyable or enduring and may 
prove to be encumbering and burdensome, a snug dwelling, 
void though of property, is bound to afford solid satisfaction 
in a measure by itself. A common experience in point is the 
knownlongingof the penniless pauper for at least a hovel of his 
own wherein to support life in quiet company with the hard¬ 
ships of his lot, * his best riches, ignorance of wealth’, and, 
similarly, of the man of limited means intent sooner on 
planting a homestead than on making a fortune for himself. 
Thirdly, whereas, so far as it goes, the yearning attended 
with the striving for riches constitutes a trait peculiar only to 
the human being, the building instinct, at work whether in 
the skill of a nest or in the splendour of a Notre-Dame, dis¬ 
closes itself as something shared in common by the whole 
animate world, the tiniest bird being given to thieving gay 
trinkets solely for decking her ‘handiwork’. And fourthly, 
while our effects are often far, far removed from ourselves by 
lodgment, say, in some unseen Bank across impassable wastes 
and waters, our environment must remain always an insepa¬ 
rable accompaniment, however extraneous-looking. So the 
little child, spirited away with its father in a railway journey 
to a distant latitude, steps out from the compartment, casts 
its look aloft and shouts forth in wonderment, ‘Papa, papa, 
just see our sky come along with us all the way and all the 
while from over home!’ 

This being so, how overmastering, how transfiguring, it 
must be to have the transcendent truth borne in upon the 
inmost self that the Infinite is not merely like ^gruham unto 
each one of us on a petty scale but our own veriest loham on the 
illimitable scale of all the immensities—the entire sphere of 
our very existence, of our every,movement, of our imper¬ 
ceptibly constant growth and of our renovatingly repeated 
repose I All inbreathings and outbreathings, all heart-beats 
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and eye-winks, all footfalls and racings, ail flashes of genius 
and 'strokes of rectitude’, all exercises and engagements, are 
discerned to be prepetually pursued in Him in whose bosom 
we abide. If 'Suvisdiamidamviswam* is no other than ^pavith* 
ram brahmamandiram* it follows as the unique prerogative 
of the spiritual ego in man to claim with legitimate pride 
that he ' inhabits’ that Brahman who indwells this Brahma- 
mandiram. The Divine, then, is to the human what the main 
is to the sponge and to the fish sprung out of it, sustained by 
it and subsisting in it. An apter analogue in every way is 
that marvel of marvels—the ‘unborn’ babe living, moving and 
being bred in the magic mansion of the mother’s womb from 
moment to moment. 

Now, howsoever the analytical mind may treat of organ¬ 
ism and environment as separate or separable factors for 
purposes of a study in mutual reactions, the bottom fact is 
there—that the two intrinsically belong together in mystic 
unity. To understand the little flower in the crannied wall, 
'root and all, and all in all,* should be, quite scientifically and 
not simply imaginatively, to know, through and through, the 
entirety of that universe of which the cranny and its nursl¬ 
ing are really integral, though apparently insignificant, parts. 
It were even to ' know what God and man is*. Such is the 
interminable, inextricable interweaving of Carlyle’s 'organic 
filaments’ right through. Hence, it is noteworthy bow, here 
in particular as nowhere else. Science vindicates herself as 
the true handmaid of Eeligion. The leela of the Supreme as 
Paraindgathi and as Paramasampath may admit of being 
realised by simple human experience without the learned 
light of research into all besetting riddles. It is not so, 
however, with Him as Paramalbkam. For, what is Science 
if not a progressive and reverent revelation of the mystery 
wrapped up in every precious little bit of this ParamaUkam ? 

*Esh6sya paramolokah': so, out of this fundamental note 
issues the Pauline chorus, ' In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being’, with the added overtone that, at the same 
time. He, too, lives in us, moves in us, and has His being in 
us—He 

' Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man\ 
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Far^ is it not €K}ualiy correct to hold that the sunken bark 
lies in ‘the vasty deep* and that ‘the vasty deep*, again, 
lies in the sunken bark—taking care, of course, to construe 
the latter dictum qualitatively instead of quantitatively ? 
*Esh6sya paramdlokaW : so, the genuine sanydsi goes self- 
approved as one who forswears the possessions of the earth 
with attachments to limited localities and swears nobly by 
the golden rule of the free citizenship of the world in the 
name of the All-container, the ‘Hold-all*, as it were, of crea¬ 
tion. 'Eshdsya paramdUkali : so rings Guru Nanak’s 
admonitory challenge to the Moslem priest at Mecca shocked 
into rude violence on hnding him asleep with his feet toward 
the holy Kaaba ; ‘Ay, freely shift these my feet, as you will, 
in any direction where Allah is not*. 

Finally, the climax is soundly and systematically reached 
in the fourth declaration as to God—that, above all and for 
evermore. He is the soul’s 

Parama Anandam 

or Supreme Bliss. The crowning culmination indicated 
covers the all-inclusive fact that, as man lives by Him as 
Paramdgathiy upon Him as Paramasampath and m Him as 
Paramaldkanij so does man live Htm as Parama dnandam. 
No mere rhetorical turn is this but the barest truth of truths, 
inasmuch as God is at once Life, the Bread of Life, Life 
Eternal and, through these, also the Joy of Life; and upon 
the craving for each of them rests whatever of need there 
ever arises for, with whatever of peace there ever accrues 
from, effective protection, substantial possessions and conge¬ 
nial environment. 

For one thing, at the start, life sundered from God or, 
in other words, emptied of the God-sense were not life at all. 
It simply lingers by sufferance, even languishes in self- 
delusion in the midst of fictitious vitality, self-stafved as it is 
into real inanity symbolised by such fatuous phenomena as a 
tree without fruit, a tank without water, an eye without 
vision, a word without meaning, a song without melody. 
The only decent and deserved judgment it calls down upon 
itself, self-condemned, should be, ‘Why cumbereth it the 
ground ?* In fact, it is loudly decried on all hands as tanta¬ 
mount to ‘living death*—an awful oxymoron none the less 
appalling for stalking about here, there, everywhere. But 
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even as the self-consecrated Christian defines life to himself 
in the epigram of the Apostle, ‘For me to live is Christ*, the 
true-spirited Theist lays down for himself a still larger and 
loftier definition with unspeakably so much more of sweet 
reasonableness in it, to wit, ‘For me to live is God*. Next, 
if God is Lite and Life Abundant, He becomes Himself also 
the Bread of Life. The ‘daily bread’, both material and 
spiritual, that the believer beseeches and receives at His all- 
purveying hands ‘this day’, ‘this day’, and so on, day unto 
day, must be recognised, in the true spirit of ‘Grace before 
meat’, as vitally transubstantiating itself into the God who is 
always in the making within His own begotten ones. ‘He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, 
and I in him'. Furthermore, being Life Himself, God is, 
per se, Life Eternal. Hence, He is not only the ultimate 
proof—ground and guarantee—of human immortality but the 
very substance of that immortality; and ‘heaven’ is just the 
time-honoured synonym for timeless, unintermittent com¬ 
panionship and communion with the Spirit-God. 

‘ The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven: 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.’ 

So closes Emerson’s Brahma in epitome-like expression of 
the quintessence of all Upanishadic and Gita teaching. In 
consequence, 'Mrithyormdmritham gamaya* reports itself as 
the sublimest supplication conceived by the finite-infinite or 
the infinite-finite in man. Thus, God as Life, God as 
Growth in Life and God as Growth into Everlasting Life— 
these confluents merge and mingle together to swell the tribu¬ 
tary tides of their several joys into the conjoint ocean-river 
of God as the Joy of joys. 

The Vedantic scheme of psycho-spiritual analysis makes 
it clear how this Joy of joys not only underlies but overruns 
all other interests and, that way, makes good its heaven-born 
title for the premier place in the whole gamut. Bread nur¬ 
tures life .* that is annamayam. Life thrives as more life : 
that is prdnamayam. Life manifests principally in thought- 
life : that is manomayam. Thought-life matures into mystic 
wisdom; that is vijndnamayam. And mystic wisdom fructi¬ 
fies in bliss pure and simple: that is dnandamayam. Accord- 
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ingly, fold within fold, through the five kosams or sheaths 
in which it is enclosed, the self at last reaches on to the in¬ 
most core of that creative, protective, resumptive Bliss which 
is celebrated in the verse, 'Anandddhijeva khalvimdnibhoo^ 
thdni jdyanthe dnandena jdthdni jeevanthij dnandain pra~ 
yanthyahhisamvisanthi* 

Thus, and thus, the last word is now before us and with 
us. 'Eshosya parama dnandah*: then, if it is more than an 
extravagant naturalist's poetic creed that ‘every flower en¬ 
joys the air it breathes’, how much more should man, the 
prettiest and purest flower in creation, rejoice with all his 
strength in the Prime Source of ‘joy in widest commonalty 
spread’? *Esh6sya parama dnandah': then, the joy of the Lord 
is our strength; and there be no saving gospel beyond ‘Enter 
thou into the joy of the Lord*, ‘Eejoice in the Lord alway: and 
again I say, Eejoice!* *Esh6sya parama dnandah' \ then, once 
tasted, this Bliss Supreme fails never to fulfil the positive 
promise of Narada’s Bhakti Sutra as to its making one per¬ 
fect, deathless and satisfied— *Yallabdhvd pumdn siddhdbha- 
vathi, amrithobhaxmthi, thripthohhavathi* Then, no longer 
fall flat upon us as mere misapplied rhapsodies those preg¬ 
nant parables of Prahlada upon the differential calculus in 
Nature's charms which begin with how, once for all, for the 
inebriate bee the mddhuryam of ^manddramakaranda' spells 
contemning aversion to the complete redundance of ' mada- 
nam' Then, better still because of freedom from the ascetic 
taint of the cramping cloister, ‘all other joys and blessing are,* 
according to Stopford Brooke’s healthful imagery, ‘ like rivers 
that stream into the ocean, borne into and accomplished in 
that sea of happiness.* 'Eshosya parama dnaudaK \ then, 
even were other felicities denied, deferred or disrupted, why, 
even then the soul should know no chant save— 

‘ ’Tis joy enough, my All in all, 

At Thy dear feet to lie: 

Thou wilt not let me lower fall. 

And none can higher fly.* 

And now, to bring to a hurried 
Conclusion 

the prolonged train of musings upon this ‘All in all* unto all 
and His paramount place in the economy of existence and 
evolution. The outlook opened by the sacred verse under 
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study—how Tast and wide, enough to take in the entire 
horizon of life's appetites, aspirations and activities from end 
to end! Such a ‘ thought of God* must stand good for all time 
as itself an ‘ample creed*, because 

‘ So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need*. 

Is it self-preservation against counteracting forces, or self¬ 
enrichment through unfailing resources, or self-determination 
amid inevitable surroundings, or self-enjoyment in unalloyed 
blessedness ? Not one of these objectives is possibly effectuat¬ 
ed for the self by the self. On the contrary, holds the rishi 
about them all, they are alone compassed by, nay, consist 
only in, the realisation of the Self of the self as, respectively, 
its one and its own Paramdgathi, Paramasampath^ Para- 
maldham and Paramadnandam. That is ‘ a Presence not to 
be put by*, perpetually energising for individual as well as 
universal behoof through all the divers channels of being. In 
thinking, ‘I think Thy thoughts after Thee over again.* In 
feeling, I demonstrate how 

‘ He breathed forth His spirit 
Into the slumbering dust, and upright 
standing, it laid its 
Hand on its heart and felt it was warm 
with a flame out of heaven.’ 

In willing, too, ‘the Father that dwelleth in me. He doeth 
the works*. Thus every single trace of my forthputtings, 
varied and countless on the sensuous and the supersensuous 
plane, is no other than an immediate reflex of His own per¬ 
sonal pursuits and processes. *Sr6thrasya srdthram, manasd 
mano yadvdch6hax^dchamy savuprdnasya prdnah, chakshu- 
shas chakshuh\ 

So, 

‘ Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill*, 
not less valid than 

‘ Where is He ? say, ye works of His— 

Vain thought ! where is He not ?* 
should bo the kindred meditation, ‘ What is He ? say, ye 
ways of mine:—Vain thought! what is He not?' In the 
singular number and in the superlative degree, He is, unto 
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the soul, at once the mainstay of its well-being, the mine of 
its bounty, the mileau of its upgrowth and the mannah of its 
enjoyment. He is its hiding-cove, its banking-house, its 
dwelling-place and its revel-chamber. He is its tutelary 
‘demon/ its treasure-trove, its home-haunt and its joy-fount. 
In Him is its soundest welfare, its securest wealth, its widest 
world and its soberest wassail. And, as implied by the last 
link in each of these chains, He is the synthesis and summa¬ 
tion, the sanction and sanctification, of all species of happi¬ 
ness. Precisely on this account, as runs the illumining and 
heartening evangel in its integrations and implications, is it 
literally and eternally true that ' Ethasyaivdnandasyaanydni 
hhoothdni mdthrdm upajeevanthi,* 
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The tmo spiritual ideal is the ideal of 

pREETHI AND SeVA 

—Love and, with Love, Service in perpetuity. On this car¬ 
dinal principle of the higher, holier life all faiths find them¬ 
selves in perfect accord through prophet and through scrip¬ 
ture alike. Its antithesis in the monkish, monastic ideal of 
anti-social asceticism is rightly understood only as an aberra¬ 
tion by way of reaction against the tendency, not uncommon, 
to that over-attachment which gives the heart away, a sordid 
boon. Between them both, there subsists what may be called 
a see-saw relationship with reference to temperament and to 
circumstance. At all events, the out-look of absolute detach¬ 
ment marks the mediaeval stage, whether in the East or in 
the West. It is by no means modern. Nor is it even ancient 
in the least. 

In the consideration of the two divers viewpoints com¬ 
pendiously contrasted by the terms, ‘ the cloister’ and ‘the 
hearth,’ the Dispensation of the Brahma Samaj—that offspring 
and embodiment of 

The Modern Spirit 

—enforces its own much-needed, imperative message in no 
uncertain tones. Its supreme insistence upon ‘ the one thing 
needful’ has, from the beginning, been in evidence. Among 
early attestations there is Raj Narayan Bose’s characterisa¬ 
tion of it as ‘the Religion of Love.’ We have, later, the 
closing articles of the Brahmic faith in the epitome of 
Keshub’sday: ^Preethih paramasddha7iam; SvdrdhaJidsasthii 
vairdgya77i' —Love is the supreme discipline ; (and) the ex¬ 
tinction of selfishness is (true) Renunciation. The juxta¬ 
position, for the sake of correlation, of these two tenets is 
not without a profound significance of its own more positive 
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than the coordination of ^sdngavarjithah* and 'nirvairassarva- 
bhooUshu' in the Gita. While the 'paramasddhanam lies in 
preethi with svdrdhandsam^ vairdgyam of the genuine brand 
has nothing at all to do with preethindsam. Not hate, not even 
unconcern or neutrality, but love—the love of love, the hate 
of hate—this is the last word. 

Firstly, in point of validity, love is enjoined as nothing 
short of the supreme discipline. It stands superlative as 
embracing and ennobling, outtopping and outlasting, all other 
disciplines. No mere temporary shift to be shed or tentative 
expedient to be set aside after any stage of spiritual develop¬ 
ment, however advanced, it never proves itself superfluous or 
its votaries ‘suckled in a creed outworn.’ The rung of the 
ladder by which you have risen may be flung away after the 
ascent. So may the scaffolding be dismantled when once 
the edifice has been completed. But to abrogate love at any 
point in the heavenly voyage is worse than to burn the boat 
after the shore is reached : it is to sink the bark while yet, as 
ever, upon the shoreless main. Love must remain a perma* 
nent acquisition of the soul, even as it constitutes the one 
perfect accessory to the stimmum honum of life. It never can 
afford to suffer any interdict like ‘Thus far and no further.’ 
The progression, then, is not from love to less and still less 
of love and finally to lovelessness itself. That would spell a 
veritable, woeful decline from the tropical through the 
temperate into the frigid zone in the life of the spirit which 
stands for the energy of love. Such conditions, in themselves 
morbid, are, after all, induced by the confused counsel of 
unnaturalness, howsoever sought to be justified by the loftiest 
of sanities—all in the name of the colourless abstraction of a 
transcendental advaitism. Hushed for ever be the cry of 
‘Progress, progress’ where there is no progress but the reverse 
of progress! To unfurl the flag of ‘Forward hoi’ and yet 
march backward under it from love to no love—this involves 
a regular reversal of right experience with a solemn travesty 
of simple terms. It calls to mind an ignorant old drill-mas¬ 
ter’s self-contradictory direction—Tut back your right foot 
six inches to the front.’ It smacks of the curious anomaly 
about the age of Polonius which Hamlet finds advancing 
rearward like the crab. In fact, as avers Mrs. Browning, 
they never loved who say they loved once. Above all, do we 
not reduce to a meaningless nullity the sacred charge of Jesus 
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to be ‘perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per¬ 
fect,’ unless we are, without ceasing, to grow in love so as to 
be like unto Him of whom we declare, 'Brahma Kripdhi 
Eeoalam*? How sadly, by the way, the full point of this sweet 
Brahmic motto is missed in construing it as ‘God’s mercy 
alone availeth,’ its real import being ‘God is Mercy alone’! 
Love, then, is the one evergreen of Eden upon Earth, the 
fadeless flower of Elysium here below. Hence, from love to 
more and more love, to wider and wider love, to purer and 
purer love—this alone becomes the elect, eligible course for 
the ever-aspiring excelsior spirit in its Alpine ascent of the 
life divine. 

Secondly, in respect of quality, according to the formula 
of psycho-chemical composition, preethiy to be paramasddha- 
nam, requires to be all unalloyed love, that is, with no amalgam 
of any species and any degree of selfishness. It cannot be love 
plus self-interest, be the latter ever so enlightened in nature 
or ever so infinitesimal in proportion. All wheat and no tare ; 
all rose and no thorn—such is the consummation devoutly to 
be wished. And here the contrast between the two types of 
love, selfish and selfless, is that aptly illustrated by the story 
of two women’s rival claims for the motherhood of a common 
babe. The one is readily prepared, with a vendetta, to have 
it cut in twain if she cannot secure it all for herself. The 
other importunately surrenders, with a shudder, the entirety 
of her own right rather than allow the brutal bisection. Here¬ 
in is love cum renunciation ! And such love—thank God—is 
never out of date, never out of place, never out of proportion. 

Turning, next, to the 

Ancient Teaching 

of the Bishis, how one-sided is the view that they stress the 
metaphysical attributes, the svaroopalakshanas, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the moral attributes, the thatasthalakshanaSy of the 
Godhead and, as a practical corollary, prescribe only the 
cultivation of enlightened contemplation in seclusion without 
the fruition of the ministering affections in society ! Side by 
side with the Jnana and Dhya^ia YogaSy they by no means 
omit to inculcate Vrhma and Karma in the pure, proper 
acceptation of the terms. Upon this vital theme, what could 
be more explicit or emphatic than the orphic song of Yagnya- 
valkya to Maitreyi opening with *Navd arkj ? The content as 
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well as the context of the descant in the Brihaddrawyaka 
colloquy leaves no doubt as to the substantial Brahmaism of 
the Rishis in this regard. It is a householder of the highest 
spiritual attainment holding converse with his consort of no 
mean order of inner susceptibilities. Ani that, to what end 
and to what effect ? It is in answer to the eager enquiry 
about the assured means of obtaining immortality. And it is 
all in enforcement of the lesson of love as that very means— 
love with the widest range and out of the loftiest motive. 

In the first place, the whole round of human relations 
and interests centred in the home is brought within this 
reach. Husband and wife, sons and property, Brahmana 
and Kshatriya, the worlds and the gods, the Vedas and the 
elements—in fine, all, all—are severally dear, dear through 
love ‘in widest commonalty spread.* According to the com¬ 
prehensive clause at the close, the rule of love is the universal 
rule of 'Sarxiam priyam hhavati* with no exceptions or exclu¬ 
sions, no eliminations or effacements. Thus it covers, too, 
love for the unloving and, again, for the unlovely. The first 
injunction finds its ringing echo in the Sermon on the Mount; 
“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you.** And why and wherefore? “That ye may be the 
children of your Father**—that is, in His image and after His 
pattern. The second borrows its typical example from a story 
about Jesus himself. Moving along with his disciples, he 
comes across the rotten carcass of a street dog by the wayside. 
They are instantly shocked at the abomination ; and they step 
aside with closed nostrils. He is entranced by the soul of 
beauty in things ugly; and be exclaims: ‘Behold pearls are 
not whiter than his teeth!’ So, in the swarthy Negro skin the 
eye of love sees even ‘God*s image cut in ebony.* Likewise, 
our own problem of ‘untouchables* ceases to be a problem 
directly they are seen to be such only by a vicious ‘transferred 
epithet*. The genteel twit, ‘There is a fool at the end of my 
stick,* followed by the cool query of the ‘retort courteous*, 
‘At which end, myLord ?*—has it not a moral to point here? 

In the second place, the right motive of love is clearly 
set out both in the negative and in the positive. Each object 
of love, individually, is dear, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of the Atman, ' Atmanastu kdmdyd't everything, every 
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being, is dear solely and wholly for the sake of the Atman — 
not the little, limited ego but the Spirit Supreme, the Spirit 
Universal. Herein is the ne plus ultra of all ethical impulse 
and emotion, even as Tennyson’s Ancient Sage reminds us 
how all ‘Force is from the heights.* Hereby all lowly springs 
of affectional regard are, once and for ever, put out of court 
as of the earth, earthy. * Do you forget I am the daughter of 
your King ?' asks Princess Louisa in a haughty altercation 
with her governess. And out comes the answer of answers 
to this daughter of Louis XIV of France, ‘Do you forget I 
am a daughter of your God ?’ So, of himself Cowper asserts : 

‘But higher far my proud pretension’ rise— 

The son of parents pass’d into the skies,’ 

Solemn reverberations these of the stupendous affirmation of 
the Upanishad, ^Amritasyaputrdh\ 

Far-reaching, indeed, are the practical 

Implications 

involved in this transvaluation of values, (i) Live and love; 
love and live. Life without love is a vine devoid of vitality. 
(2) Nurture nishhctma prhma as the root of nishhdma harma, 
which is the fruit. To aim at this, heedless of that, were futi¬ 
lity itself. f3) As you love not for the beloved’s sake, love 
not for your own sake, love not for the world’s sake by cus¬ 
tom and in conformity ; but love in the name of the Lord 
alone and whisper unto Him, 'Hithdya lokasyya tavapriydr- 
dham' (t) When you love, look not for reciprocation, as you 
look for no recompense. Be prepared evermore for storms 
and volcanoes, eclipses and erosions, in the spiritual as in the 
natural sphere. (5) Loving for God’s sake, count not the 
cost of love. No cost can be too heavy in a contract with the 
Most High. For, ‘what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul’ of love? (6) Contemn 
no task as beneath your exalted self. Sing, rather— 

“All may of Thee partake; 

Nothing can be so mean. 

Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) 

Will not grow bright and clean,” 

(7) Pursuing righteous ends as dear for His sake, cast all your 
cares on God : that anchor holds. For, God fulfils Himself 
in many ways; and ‘in His own good time’ is the eternal 
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guarantee of the triumph of all truth and truth alone. (8) 
While others love you, witness in it an offering unto the God 
of love and pass it on with *Ndrdya7tdrpanamasthu/ (9) Wher¬ 
ever love is at work, read in it a token of His own loving¬ 
kindness through a human channel or a fleshly instrument, 
a vindication of His providence proving the world no mere 
iron-wall against which to knock the bruised head at every 
point. (10) Lastly, hold fast not only to the truth that one 
and all are dear for the sake of God but equally or more to 
its converse which makes God dear for the sake of, through 
His gift in, one and all. 

Keligion, accordingly, is religion only inasmuch as, and 
in so far as, it binds all unto each and each unto all and 
hitches the waggon of the individualised self to all the stars 
round about the domestic hearth, the social ring, the human 
pale and all the zones of nature. Truce, then, to the whole 
brood of dry egoism and dreary asceticism, damp cynicism and 
dark scepticism fiercely at war with the salutary, shining al¬ 
truisms of Spiritual Theism I Not alone ‘ Light, more light !* 
but also‘Love, more love!’ be the soul’s supplication with¬ 
out ceasing ! That, in a word, makes all the difference be¬ 
tween Paracelsus then and Paracelsus now. Supreme as is 
the standard of its efficacy, infinite as is the sweep of its ex¬ 
pansion, universal as is the scope of its exercise. Love may 
never be outgrown as obsolete in its obligations, while it 
chastens out all taint of earth and glows and grows consecrat¬ 
ed as a grace from Heaven even unto the glory of the God of 
Heaven. In Pauline phrasing, as Charity ‘ seeketh not her 
own,' so ‘Charity faileth not.' Well might the Laureate of 
Love hymn forth the paramountcy of its power ‘in heart-afdu- 
ence rich’; 

‘ Love took up the harp of Life 

and smote on all the chords with might. 

Smote the chord of self that, 

trembling, pass'd in music out of sight.* 
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'MA MAHIMSEEH' 

1933 


Whom the Lord cherisheth, He chasteneth. Such is the 
paradox of Providence. Yet therein lies the ultimate clue to 
the right understanding, if not to the complete solution, of 
the haunting problem of evil so-called. 

The doubter has his own straight line of argument: 
man suffers ; therefore, God is indifferent, if not callous or 
even cruel. On the other hand, the believer, as he spells out 
the mystic alphabet of pain from the sibyl leaf of inner 
experience, simply reverses the propositions and rests persuad¬ 
ed that God, being what He is, is far from unconcerned or 
ruthless, and, hence, if man suffers, it is, of a truth, for his 
own final behoof. Since the days of the Bishis, the burden 
of the prayer of the enlightened human heart has been: Om 
pithdnosi; pithdno bodhi; namasth^sthu; md mdhimseeli\ 
(Thou art our Father; like unto a father do Thou teach us ; 
we bow down to Thee; oh, do Thou cause us no hurt.) 

What is the import, and what the inter-relation, of these 
simple human pleas ? God’s Fatherhood of Man is the 
starting-point. God the Father as Teacher, corresponding 
to the counterpart in God the Mother as Preserver, is the 
next step forward. The recognition of the Supreme Father¬ 
hood and of the Infinite Teachership brings the child-spirit 
down upon the knees of submissive and docile obeisance. And 
up rises the filial supplication, apparently for the outer avert¬ 
ing of all injury, but truly for the gift of the inner capacity 
to realise, even under the utmost stress and strain, that there 
is not the least little place for injury as such in the educational 
scheme of the Divine Household. That is the one lesson the 
trustful, teachable soul implores to be taught by the all-loving 
Father and the all-wise Teacher of spirits. 

It is so significant that, while the lower orders of crea¬ 
tion suffer for themselves, man alone is capable of suffering 
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for others as well as for himself. Also, whereas they practi¬ 
cally know no assuagement, he commands, for his part, the 
ministrations of sympathy, the consolations of philosophy and, 
above all, the comforts of faith. Only imaginatively is it held 
in their case that God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb; 
but unto him is given by reflection and experience to recog¬ 
nise how sweet are the uses of adversity and even to declare 
with unshakable confidence and resignation, 'Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him*. So that their ills are afford¬ 
ed no more than natural means of alleviation,if any; whilst 
for him are reserved the springs of spiritual succour even to 
the joyous transmutation of the galling cross into a glorious 
crown—a welcome aid to higher realisation. Thus a maimed 
Epictetus rises superior to his tribulation and rejoices over 
the freer, nobler utilities of physical disablement so far as to 
exult that he can the more intently sit up and magnify his 
Maker. In such clear differences as these between the sub¬ 
human and the human, one discerns the marks of God's 
Fatherhood of Man in an especial sense, impelling the solici¬ 
tation to be taught that evil at His hands is but good in the 
making, bad being good in the egg and good being bad on the 
wing. 

Our familiar experience in the spheres of human art, 
of sub-human natural history and of the rotation of the 
natural seasons, has substantially the same optimistic tale to 
tell. For, they all point the sublime moral that sorrow and 
suffering are intrinsically part and parcel of Nature’s own 
programme of beneficence and that, in the purposive pro¬ 
cesses of progressive evolution, cherishing and chastening 
go inseparably together as motive and method, intent and 
operation. In the domain of the crafts, for instance, the 
potter beats and batters, cuts end scrapes, presses hard and 
whirls round, the poor, plastic clay upon the circling wheel. 
Lo, "it cries, ' Md mdhimseeh '; but comes the soft answer 
in very act, ‘ Fear not: behold, I make of thee a choice 
urn of superb form and use’. The smelter passes the idle 
ore through the fierce flames of the fiery furnace. It heaves 
the red-hot sigh, *Md mdhimseeh,' and receives the res¬ 
ponse of the mint, ‘Why, wouldst thou not be purged of 
thy dross and exalted into a fit receptacle of value with the 
imprint of a crowned head upon thy face?’ The violinist 
subjects the stiff chords of his tuneful instrument to untold 
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excraciations o£ twist and tension. And unto their plaintive 
wail, *M(l mdhimseeh,^ his satisfying solace comes, 'Ah, how 
else to ring celestial symphonies out of the grossness of your 
earth-bora metal T So is it, too, with the sore-stricken drum 
sounding as a very organ of harmony in the hands of the 
expert drummer. The dishevelled tangle of loose-hanging 
threads on one side of the tapestry yet upon the loom, sets 
upitsownsad scream, ^Md mdhimseeht only to elicit the deft 
weaver’s reassuring admonition, ‘Oh, why not possess thyself 
awhile in patience for the finished fabric to prove thy indis¬ 
pensability Again, how bitterly the good surgeon’s opera¬ 
tion-theatre resounds with the piercing shriek, ‘ Md md- 
himsceh* as the cutting scalpel plies hard at all the ‘foreign 
matter’ of excrescence and hindrance in the ailing, body 1 
And how properly it is met with the gentle whisper of assur¬ 
ance in deed, ‘ Else no healing’ ! In his recountal, the other 
day of the touching story of a blind old man struck in the 
eye by a white melon unwittingly flung against it by a lad at 
play hard by, the strange yet welcome result turning out, 
however, to be a sudden restoration of the long-lost sight, 
has not Sadhu Vaswanji brought home to us how the scales 
of ignorance and illusion cannot fall off but with inevitable 
pain ? The poor man begins to bleed profusely in the sight¬ 
less eye-ball, but soon exclaims, ‘Oh, I see the light!’ So, 
like the eye, the heart must needs bleed to vision reality. 
Likewise, in the scale of biological upgrowth, ponder how the 
hard shell of the egg has to burst of necessity in order to 
bring out the living chick; and also what painful transforma¬ 
tions are incidential to the reappearance of the unsightly 
caterpillar with all the charm of the blooming butterfly. 
Lastly, as to the cycle of the seasons, ask of bleak winier its 
wby and wherefore, and hearken to its adequate answer, 
‘Else no the drapery of which I weave in silence upon 

my dreary loom.’ Concerning, too, the round of the days, 
repeat the query to the darksome night, and note its ready 
reply, ‘Otherwise no recurring morrow but only the unrelieved 
oppression of an endless aurora borealis; aye, even as it is, 
let Bianco White depose for me how night reveals no less 
than light.’ 

Purification, beautification and utility-creationTr^such, 
then,' is the - triple process of Art, which at best approves 
itself but as a proximate copy of Mature—Nature wwith 
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own triune law evermore of purgation into purer forms, 
evolution into higher states and compensation for loss here 
by gain there. Just witness this last-named principle at 
work in relation to the senses: 

“Dark night that from the eye his function takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense.” 

So, in the not always apparent antithesis between prkyci 
and srhjay may not physical or material loss ultimately find 
more than justification in and as so much of spiritual gain 
through quite a variety of happenings and experiences ? 

To the still, sad music of humanity's cry, ^Md md- 
himseeh\ there ever rings forth this sweet response from high 
Heaven: ' Be still and know that I am God, the Father- 

God ; and learn, as I teach father-like, the far-off interest of 
tears—those showers that alone fertilise your world*. The 
golden harvest to be thus reaped is represented by the world¬ 
wide, age-long genealogy of five sacred S’s. Is it not, every¬ 
where and every when, a fact of history, individual and corpo¬ 
rate, that Suffering begat Sympathy, Sympathy begat Sacri¬ 
fice, Sacrifice begat Service, and, finally. Service begat Soli¬ 
darity ? Even so we reach the true Brotherhood of Sorrow 
by virtue of that one touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. For sorrow melts and fuses, as joy fails to do. 
In joy, you are only too prone to forgot your God and’ 
disregard your brother-man. In sorrow, you are led with 
instinctive spontaneity to turn to the one and flow into the 
other. The last word, accordingly, is ^ ‘Rejoice in the Lord 
alway: and again I say. Rejoice*—rejoice in gratefulness 
alike for dry and drizzle, shine and shower. ^ Earth needs, 
not one uniform weather, but all weathers equally in succes¬ 
sion, for its productiveness. Flood and thunderbolt, earth¬ 
quake and volcano, are by no means cataclysms of absolute 
csrunlty. For even their devastations do subserve, in the long 
run, a really salutary purpose in the economy of nature. God^ 
then, ts the good God of all weathers, of all seasons and of all 
vicissitudes—of ebb and-flow, of light and shade, of hill and 
dale, of flower and frost! The supreme Sire is also * the, 
Master-Artist. And inasmuch as ‘an honest man is the 
noblest work of God*, the finest of fine arts in this self- 
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il^ssumed charge of His can be naught but the perfecting ot the 
individual soul by all indispensable means and methods— 
what Emerson proclaims as the grand objective of the entire 
cosmic course. If the presence of sorrow is an inscrutable 
mystery in this transcendent design, the indubitable ministra¬ 
tion of sorrow is, at least, no less a miracle. From the stand¬ 
point of the spiritual efficacies which alone count, tender¬ 
hearted Cowper draws solace out of the sober reflection, 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.** 

And broken-hearted Wordsworth sums up his own witness in 
the positive testimony, 

“A deep sorrow hath humanised my heart.*’ 

On the negative side, adversity has been aptly appraised as 
the salt of life which keeps it from corruption. All in all, 
lives of great men all remind us of this profound, this central 
truth that the beatitudes trace their birth-place evermore to 
the lips of the man ot sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
We are thus in a position to appreciate the balmy words of a 
helpful exponent of the Mahayana Theistic type of anti-pessi¬ 
mistic Buddhism under the title of ‘The Keligion of the 
Samurai’: “How can we suppose that we, the children of 
Buddha, are put at the mercy of petty troubles or intended 
to be crushed by obstacles ?” In the light of the universal 
dictionary of deeper devotions, the plea for the warding off of 
woes, 'Md mdhimseeh\ translates itself, unto the ‘Father of 
all, in every age, in every clime adored*, into an appeal for 
the boon of the clear conviction and the continued conscious¬ 
ness that the good is not always the pleasant, and the glory 
of law inexorable is, in truth, the grace of love inalienable. 
Glory, then, to God in the highest—the knowing, loving 
Father who teacheth us how,- after all, disappointments are 
His appointments unexpected and distresses are His caresses 
unnoticed! Peace on earth—not necessarily the peace of 
plenty and prosperity without pain or privation; but the 
peace of serene trust and resignation, hap what hap ! And 
goodwill among men—not, indeed, the ‘greeting where no 
kindness is’; but the fraternal fellowship of soul-and-shoulder 
participation in sorrow more than in joy ! 
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ITS THREEFOLD INTENT AND IMPORT 

1936 


In the course of the Mahahhdrata^ the celebrated epi¬ 
sode of Viswaroopasandarsanam recurs thrice over, the per¬ 
son, the place and the purpose concerned varying in the three 
instances according to the context. While the story of the 
Vision Beatific popularised by the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita stands out the most conspicuous of all, the narratives of 
the other two occasions as well, taken alongside of it, will be 
found with profit to present a complete apocalypse of vital 
values in the vicissitudes of the higher life. The purveyance 
of such spiritual efficacy represents not the least important 
among the approved titles stamping the hoary Epic with 
customary appraisal as verily the Fifth of the Vedas. 

The Vision is severally figured forth to Duryodhana, to 
Arjnna and to Udanka. The venue takes us, successively, to 
the Audience-chamber of the Kaurava Court, to the Battle¬ 
field of Kurukshetra and to a Sage's Shelter in the vicinity of 
the Yadava Capital. As for the particular time, the first 
supervenes upon the plot of the quartet of evil geniuses for 
the capture and castigation of the Ambassador of Peace in 
Udyogaparvam ; the second precedes, and prepares for, the 
commencement of the fierce light among the royal fratricides 
arrayed in readiness on either side; and the third, as related 
in Aswam^dhaparvamy occurs on the Divine Charioteer's way 
back to Dwaraka at the close of the bloody contest. Touching 
the question, at whose instance the Vision manifests itself each 
time, the earliest is noted as a case of what may be termed 
suo moto, while the last two are elicited by the specific sup¬ 
plication of the respective witnesses. .The situation, firstly, 
is one of outrageous revolt contemplated against the Persona¬ 
lity of the Divine; it is, secondly, one of demoralising distrust 
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on the part of the human self towards its own province and 
potency in the face of the tenderest of ties; and it is,thirdly, 
one of distraught misgivings in the humane-hearted, right¬ 
eous-minded hater of blood-thirsty Mars as to the ways of 
Divine government in the affairs of the universe. As such, 
the anticipant frustration of dark designs against Deity in de¬ 
fiance of the universal laws of reverence and even of hospi¬ 
tality; the inspiring revelation of a higher law of destiny and 
a holier call to duty than those of earth ; and the harmonis¬ 
ing reconciliation of the inviolable moral law with all appar¬ 
ent cross-currents and contradictions—these constitute the 
varied objectives in turn. And how perfectly the purpose is 
fulfilled in each case! In the first, the staggering impact of 
Awe drives home the stupendous warning that the whole 
order of things in the Cosmos is against the malignancies of the 
evil-doer and shall ultimately overpower him, of necessity, 
out of his own self-sufficiency despite the serried phalanx of 
numbers with no end of underground machinations on his 
side; in the second, the invigorating inflow of Aid from the 
Invisible, now verified as the All-Real, discovers, underneath 
the translucent if tempestuous billows of the phenomenal, 
the rock-bottom truth that the whole order of things is ever¬ 
more with the devoted votary of swadharma and shall needs 
uphold him constantly out of the fathomless depths of weak¬ 
ness and waywardness; and in the third, the tranquillising 
spectacle of Assurance lays at rest, once and for all, every 
spectre-like sense of disquieting riddle and enigma and in¬ 
spires the Orphic song of optimist trust; 

“ God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world”. 

And then, how singularly striking the fruitful effect that 
closely follows each manifestation—the crushing discomfiture 
of vice and wickedness in villainy; the powerful stimula¬ 
tion of heart and will into passionless action in absolute de¬ 
tachment from consequence; and the instantaneous dissolu¬ 
tion of all trace of doubt and disbelief in the soul’s alembic 
through the chemic omnipotence of the Oversoul of Provi¬ 
dence! Of course, as may well be expected, the resultant 
reaction upon each subject of the supernal experience is seen 
to draw the line clearly between the concepts of mdya and 
mahima as besetting the same phenomenon: the malefactor 
interprets it to himself as but one more instance of magic 
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might in Krishna, the Charlatan of infinite strategies, where¬ 
as the noble-natured ones, for their part, acclaim it even as 
a fresh witness to the eternal glory of Bhagavan, the God-in- 
man here below. While the content of the Vision remains 
identical in the three contexts as comprising the very pleni¬ 
tude of the vast and varied richness of the Concrete Universal 
with naught apart or asunder, the seeing eye brings with it 
the density of constitutional thamoguna in the first, the lapse 
from rightful rajoguna by force of misapplied sattwaguna in 
the second, and the failure of faith for the time being sapping 
the serenity of assimilated sattwaguna in the third. Thus, 
King Duryodhana resisting, while yet open, all possible means 
of preventing the war; Prince Arjuna renouncing, at the nick 
of time, every plighted pledge to carry the arms of war to vic¬ 
tory for the vindication of right; and Rishi Udanka resenting, 
as the gravest of derelictions, the final omission of the Lord 
to ward off the devastating curse of the war^—these furnish, 
each in his own way, the immediate occasion for the self¬ 
revelation of the Divine Presence and Power blindly regarded 
for the moment as safely impotent, sternly inhuman or sorely 
inefficient. 

Now, are not the three positions here set out significant¬ 
ly typical of three distinctive aspects in man's moral and 
spiritual crisis and, thereby, also in God's unfailing resource 
in the fulness of His qwn being as more than equal to every 
need to lift ‘ the weary weight of all this unintelligible world'? 
Yes, indeed. Oh well for the soul if God comes home, even 
now and here as ever before, with somewhat of the impres¬ 
sive splendour of His Viswaroojpasandarsanam whenever we 
think lightly of Him, whenever also we think low of ourselv¬ 
es and whenever, again, we think laxly of the world-order! 
Oh well for the soul to be permitted to feel that the Highest 
comes borne in as the Nighest whenever we believe too much 
in ourselves, whenever also we believe too little in ourselves 
and whenever, again, we believe too much in appearances! 
Oh well for the soul to be quickened into aliveness to the 
Transcendent-Immanent whenever we presume to set up as 
materialistic controllers of things through brute-force as against 
soul-force, whenever also we deteriorate into moral weaklings 
under the dominance of puzzling casuistry and whenever, 
again, we degenerate into virtual usurpers of the Judgment- 
seat to arraign the Omniscient at the bar of human sense! Oh 
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well for the soul to be confounded, corrected or convinced 
by God Himself, as the case may be, whenever, in relation to 
Him, we turn rebels by an assertion of self or cowards amid a 
conflict of duties or, again, censors even out of a well-mean¬ 
ing impulse t If only the inner eye is awake and alert enough 
to see, Viswaroopasandarsanam lours and looms, not far off, in 
order to smite with its visitation the Duryodhana in us obsess¬ 
ed with the ambition of Satan, 'Better to reign in Hell than 
serve in Heaven’; to sustain by its beatification the Arjuna 
in us depressed with the deadweight of St. Paul, * What I 
would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do I’; and to reas¬ 
sure through its transvaluation of values the Udanka in us 
proposing after Alphonso of Castile some signal corrections in 
the proof-sheets of the Author of the universe. On lines like 
these would Viswaroopasandarsanam respectively fulfil its 
threefold intent and import through the demonstration of Di¬ 
vine Awe as 'Bhaydndmhhayam bheeshanamhheeshandndm\ 
of Divine Aid as ' Gathihprdnindm ’ and, lastly, of Divine 
Assurance as * Pdvanam pdvandndm^ —and that under all 
conditions and circumstances. 
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‘ ACHINTHYABHEDABHEDAM ': 

‘ A MOTHER TO A BABY ’ 

1936 


“Where were you, Baby? 

Where were you, dear ? 

Even I have known you 
Only a year. 

“ You were born. Baby, 

When I was born. 

Twelve months ago you 
Left me forlorn. 

“ Why did you leave me, 

Heart of n?y heart ? 

Then I was all of you. 

Now but a part. 

“You lived while I lived, 

We two were one. 

We two are two now 

While the days run.*' 

Here is the major part of a fine little lyric on Childhood 
that latter-day English literature owes to Mary Coleridge, a 
great-niece of the renowned poet of that family, herself reput¬ 
ed to be ‘ all poet and three-quarters saint *. How exquisite¬ 
ly tender its expression of the most intimate feelings of 
motherhood I How much of added interest, by the way, it 
acquires, too, from the curious circumstance that, after all, it 
is a maiden’s muse that speaks and the baby addressed is of 
the class of Old Bachelor, quaint Charles Lamb's ' dream 
children ’! Altogether, so sweetly and thoroughly human in 
sentiment, the poem is bound to come home to every bosom 
as a precious vehicle of the purest and loftiest idealism light¬ 
ing up the inmost relationship that knits the individual to 
the Universal Self. 
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The spiritual philosophy herein implicit may be readily 
and usefully grasped only as we lay firm hold of the unique 
character of motherhood itself in the economy of life, do¬ 
mestic or social. The mother ! There abides none or nought 
else to be set beside her. To her, beyond cavil, belongs the 
exclusive seat of primacy all the world over, as it has done 
all the ages through. Hence, in the scheme of apotheosis 
which recognises and reveres a very prathyakshadaivatham 
in each of life’s allies and associates, the formula of * Mdthri- 
ddv6bhava\ fitly takes precedence over all other forms of 
soul-obeisance — ‘ Pithridevobhava \ * Achdryadevobhava \ 

* Athidhiddvobhava ’ and the like. Hence, again, it is not for 
nothing that the following familiar paean of grateful piety 
adopts the particular sequence it does in its varied apprehen¬ 
sion of Ueity in terms of humanity :— 

‘ Thtvameva mdthdcha, pithd th\oamhva\ 

Thwamcva handhmcha, sakhd tJiwameva; 

Thwambva vidyd^ dravinam thwameva \ 

Thwamcva sarvantf mama divad&va* 

Of the different appellations thus assigned to the God¬ 
head with all the fond fervour of true-hearted emotion, it is 
‘ Mother ’ that takes the lead in the expression of personal 
interrelation, as ‘ Father ’ completes the immediate round of 
parenthood, ‘ Kin ’ reflects the wider range of home affinities, 
and ‘ Friend ’ evaluates the acquired asset of extraneous affec¬ 
tion ; while the impersonal aspect is represented, first, by 
‘Knowledge ’ and, next, by ‘ Riches ’ as being the customary 
conversion value of ‘Knowledge’; and,finally, the all-embrac¬ 
ing ‘All-in-air brings up the rear with supreme sufBcing- 
ness. Accordingly, as between the two correlates that set up 
the Parenthood of God over against the Orphanhood of Man, 
the palm of priority is affirmed as due alone to that in Him 
which bears and brings up, feeds and fosters—not to that 
which protects and purveys, governs and guides. Even in 
ordinary usage, the very concept of motherhood stands 
rightly identified with an unrivalled overflow of the deepest 
springs of love through the unnumbered, unremembered acts, 
aye, agonies, little and large, that are ceaselessly at work for 
the securest upbringing of the darling from wink to wink with 
a spontaneity of selflessness all its own. In fact, the peculiar 
preeminence of the maternal bond properly stretches back to 
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conditions antecedent to that natal hour which marks the 
starting-point of such tireless devotion and service. Thus it 
is that the period covered, with all its promising processes, 
by that state of gestation and commonly distinguished by the 
epithet ‘ interesting* proves as well to be one inspiring in the 
extreme, however viewed. That wonder of wonders, the 
world of the womb—is it not literally a microcosm no less 
mysterious and magnificent than the macrocosm into which 
the stranger guest steps, in due course, as into Francis Thomp¬ 
son’s ‘ no strange land * and is received with a provident 
hospitality as remarkable on one side as the quick adapta¬ 
bility on the other ? The later sphere, of course, is infinitely 
vaster in the scale of its immensity. But is the earlier any 
the less complex or arresting by reason of its obvious narrow¬ 
ness of compass and its apparent simplicity of structure as 
well as function ? Again, by itself, is not that interior globe 
a phenomenal marvel by virtue of inevitable immediacy 
as between the container and the contained or, rather, the 
sustainer and the sustained ? Furthermore, how rich and 
rare are the preordainings constantly evidenced there as to 
continuance of nutriment and freedom of movement for the 
yet-to-be born—the former through effortless imbibing ac¬ 
cording to unvoiced need ; and the latter by way of an assured 
index to growing vitality though with far too limited a tether! 
Yet, when all is said and done, what analysis of filaments 
can do more than touch the outermost fringe of that subtle 
something which can only be denoted as the organic web that 
first weaves the twain into oneness and next equally strikingly 
evolves a duality out of that unity ? The child complacently 
or even heedlessly repulsed from approach to holiness may 
well prompt in any elder brother of the race a sage admoni¬ 
tion like ‘ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven.* Also, the 
child cruelly or, at least, inscrutably bereft of its mother may 
aptly call forth from all quarters a generous stream of 
humane sympathy as the fittest object of pity in this wide 
world. On the other hand, who but a mother with her price¬ 
less prize of a cherub passed on from the womb within to 
the breast without can rightfully qualify her ejaculation of joy 
with a touch of sadness over the blended life transformed into 
a sundered existence such as we note in the delicate strains 
of the wistful poem before us ? 
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Matthew Arnold’s mythical piece on The Forsaken Me¥‘ 
man sets forth the recurrent pathos with which aemi-human, 
semi-sub-human and hence preternatural children are led to 
yearn vainly after their human mother who has, once for all, 
deserted them for her own self-fulfilment in the natural, 
human sphere and occupations. Mary Coleridge’s present 
poem furnishes somewhat its counterpart on a wholly natural 
because out-and-out human plane—an echo of the soft if weird 
repinings of the mother-heart over her baby’s disseverance 
from her even in and through the welcome event of birth 
and for the sake of self-realisation in the larger element it 
is meant for. Still more, and here we get to the central 
core of our theme, it serves, by its poetic rendering of the 
distinctive features of the period of promise between concep¬ 
tion and confinement, to symbolise and suggest the natural- 
supernatural truth of unity in-difference between God the 
Mother and Man the Child. As such, the babe in the womb, 
because then ‘we two were one’—and not so much the child 
in the home or even on the lap, since *we two are two now' 
—provides, here below, the closest conceivable image and 
emblem of the supreme, supernal reality of that mystic tie 
which twines the soul and the Oversoul together. It so 
beautifully exemplifies and impressively accentuates the basic 
principle underlying the relationship of the ego to its Source 
and Refuge— ^Yathdvd imdni bhoothdni jdyanthd^ yinajd^ 
thdnijeeoa?ithij yathprayanthyabhisanvisanthi —namely, the 
principle of oneness in substance with derivativeness yet 
dependence in selfhood and, consequently, with distinction 
without division or dissociation. “Heart of my heart’' : so 
says mammy to baby ; and so it were well and wise for every 
child of a larger growth to learn to hear the Mother of 
mothers say unto himself or herself as also to reciprocate the 
same greeting with equal import. Likewise, 

“ You were born. Baby, 

When I W'as born’’ : 

so mammy to baby ; and so it were meet and proper to re¬ 
cognise that even more so perforce was every son of man 
born in beginningless time in the ideality of the Divine ‘con¬ 
ception’. For, even as regards the usual computation of the 
moment of actual ‘birth* so called, does there not prevail, for 
the matter of that, ever so much of variance ranging from 
the emergence of the head to the delivery of the entire body 
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from out of its initial abode ? So, marching a step further 
back in the ideality, our poetess declares at the end— 

** Every maid born, love, 

Womanly, mild, 

Is in herself, love; 

Mother and child**. 

Once more, 

We two are two now 

While the days run*** 

So the finite-imperfect to the passing-phenomenal ; but says 
the Eternal-Divine to the immortal-human, ‘Let the days run 
out their course ; thou shalt outrun and outlive them with 
Me and in Me, time without end—ourselves evermore one in 
two and two in one.’ Blessed are they who consciously dis¬ 
cern that in Him they live and move and have their being 
even through the inviolacy of the invisible umbilical cord of 
the spirit ! What profounder significance, then, should the 
replacement of ‘ Father * by ‘ Mother ’ impart to the cardinal 
declaration of Jesus, ‘ I and my Father are one* ! 

Thus enabled by a most intimate and concrete object- 
lesson from the temporally materialised miniature of the 
eternal, spiritual BrahmaldJcam of the Eaushitaki Upanishad 
to realise to ourselves the truth of the co-existence of the 
Absolute and the conditioned as also the subsistence of the 
latter through and upon the former, as taught in the Eig- 
Vedic verse of the TJpanishads opening with ' Dwdsuparnd 
sayujd sakhdyd samdnam vriksham\ we are, at the same 
time, helped to recapture the fundamental fact of an essential 
unity betwixt them—a unity which is not supposititious or 
colourless, as the difference itself is not illusory or imperma¬ 
nent ; a unity necessarily arrived at by the logic of compre¬ 
hension to correct and complete that of exclusion and con¬ 
sistently accounting for, and sanctifying, all our variegated 
concerns of knowledge and love, movement and action ; a 
unity which, through its practical implications, moral and 
spiritual, impels many a Plotinus to affirm that ‘God is not 
external to any one*. And thus, in closing, we reproduce, 
with somewhat of clearer insight. Pandit Sitanath Tattwa- 
bhushan’s weighty words in elucidation of ‘ AchinthyabJiMd- 
bhkdam * as India’s synthetic reading of the Ultimate Reality 
long anterior in time to, and far ampler in expression than, the 
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Hegelianism of the West. “ As, on the one hand”, he observ¬ 
es, ‘*the differences are inexplicable except in relation to 
the Unity, so is the Unity an unmeaning abstraction apart 
from the differences which it unites and explains and again, 
** It sees that the Infinite is not the finite and the One not the 
many; but it also sees that the finite and the Infinite, the 
One and the many, are mutually related so that the one 
without the other is not a concrete reality but an abstraction”. 
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‘ VISUDDHASATTVAM' 
1933 


Concerning ‘‘ the wisdom that is from above ”, the 
Apostle of the Gospel qualifies it as “ first pure, then peace¬ 
able, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without variance, without hypocrisy”. Thus, when truly of 
Heaven heavenly, jndnam is identified with visuddham by 
the epithet, ‘ pure with sdntam by the attributes, ‘ peace¬ 
able, gentle with sivam by the characteristics, ‘ easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good fruitsand with dhruvavi 
and nirvihdram by the properties^ ‘ without variance, without 
hypocrisy.* It is noteworthy how, in this enumeration of the 
integral aspects of jndnam^ the premier place is assigned 
specifically to visuddham, which, under the name of purity 
of heart, the Apostle’s Master himself singles out as the 
one condition of eligibility for the Vision of the Divine. The 
Buddhist Dispensation, too, in its own way traces the attain¬ 
ment of nirvdna to the acquisition, or rather the assimilation, 
of true enlightenment and, by that means, to the purification 
of the inmost self. These central ideas are found gathered 
up in a far elder age by the hoary Bishi of the Munda- 
hopanishad in his declaration of visuddhasattvam as of prime 
importance with jndnam for its antecedent ?jxdidarsanasiddhi 
for its consequent: * Jndnaprasdd^na visuddhasattvastatastu^ 
tarn pasyaU nishhalam dhydyamdnah' 

Accordingly, its ‘ whence ’ being understood to be true 
wisdom or enlightenment and its ‘ wherefore * nothing short 
of the Vision Beatific, the ‘ what ’ of this preeminently essen¬ 
tial state of visuddhasattvam is made a matter of the utmost 
moment to the earnest seeker after realisation. Obviously, the 
concept, so transcendent, is one to be divined rather than 
defined—apprehended by the spirit, not analysed by the 
understanding. Yet a few outline touches as to both setting 
and substance may not go without a degree of practical help¬ 
fulness to ourselves as humble sddhakds. 
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In the first place, the jndnam at the fount must be 
recognised to be quite other than any * bookful blockhead's 
lumbered lore.' It goes immeasurably deeper than the shaft 
of the scientist or the peep of the philosopher and wider 
than the survey of the historian or even the sweep of the 
humanist. In the next place, the visuddham springing from 
it must be seen to spread over the entire field of the human 
constitution, thus giving it its own distinctness in footing as 
compared with any of the other conditions described as its 
collaterals. For, sdntam pertains but to the temper as 
serenity, sivam to the heart as goodness anrl dhruvam to the 
will as constancy; while nirvihdram sums up this trio of 
graces as freedom from the stress of unrest, the sordidness of 
self-love and the suppleness of volition. Visuddham, on the 
contrary, belongs to the soul itself in the full comprehensive¬ 
ness of its utmost dimensions. As such, does it not interpret 
itself strictly as something not merely coincident with what 
Jesus perhaps signified when he said, ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God’ ? At any rate, is not St. 
Paul more expressive and nearer to the mark in his emphasis 
upon that ‘ holiness without which no man can see the 
Lord' ? Then, if, by support also from etymology, ‘ holiness' 
is the word most acceptable as the working equivalent of 
visuddham, it, of course, has its duality of phases to present, 
the negative and the positive, as in the supplication— 

“ The gross adhesive loathsomeness of sin 
Give me to see !—Yet oh ! far more, far more 
That beautiful Purity which the saints adore 
In a consummate Paradise within the veil." 

Here is a holiness immaculate which comprises and, at the 
same time, transcends all oiher excellences human or divine. 
It stands filiated to Henry Drummond's ‘greatest thing in the 
world' in so far as, ceasing to play the caterer for the appetites 
and serving as the deliverer from the animal in us, 

“ Love interceding kneels in fear. 

Lest to the pure th' unholy draw too near". 

It connotes, in essence, the awe and reverence of a devout 
passion for the Best and the Beautifullest in an abiding spirit 
of self-denial and self-surrender purged of the least taint of 
worldliness, of voluptuousness and—subtlest sin of all—of self- 
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righteousness. It confers, in effect, a spiritual insight which, 
swallowing up all imperfect knowledge, ‘penetrateth Heaven 
and Heir, according to Thomas A Eempis. Also, upon its 
rock-bottom base is grounded the intensity of all soul-force— 
unspeakably vaster than ‘the strength of ten*—which transfi* 
gures the seer into the hero and translates the hero into the 
martyr. Hence is discoverable all the wealth of suggestive 
significance wrapped up in the mystical legend of ‘The Holy 
Grail*. Not to the practical commonplace Sir Bors; not to 
the noisy, volatile Sir Gawain; not to the noble but secretly 
guilt-scorched Sir Lancelot; not even to the pure but proudly 
pure Sir Percivale; but only to Sir Galahad, the beau-ideal of 
loving self-denial, lowly self-effacement and lofty self-conse¬ 
cration, is it given to reach and realise the supernal summit 
of that stainless holiness before which glows the enduring, 
haunting vision of Heaven’s unveiled splendour even upon the 
twilight levels of earth. And that is precisely because of a 
double-edged principle of spiritual optics. Firstly, only holi¬ 
ness sees holiness, as the fleckless mirror alone is capable of 
a vivid reflection of the object before it. Secondly, holiness 
sees only holiness, according to the law of 'Yadbhdvam tad* 
bhavati' or since, as we have it particularised in Pauline phras¬ 
ing, ‘to the pure all things are pure*. So it is that, to the eye 
of holiness evermore engaged in hallowing all seeming grossness 
of being and visualising all potential energy of perfection, 
‘there is but one Temple in the world; and that Temple is 
the Body of Man’ (NovalisJ; and ‘the life of a soul is sacred 
in every stage of its existence.* (Mazzini). So it is that the 
formula of adoration in use in the Brahma Samaj sets Sud* 
dftamapdpaviddham to bring up the rear as the very crowning 
glory of the Divine Perfection. So it is that God the Saviour 
comes home to humanity as the solicitous Sanctifier of souls 
through eternity, by no means the unconcerned Abandoner 
of frailty to its own self-effort at emancipation or the ultra- 
judicial (really pseudo-judicial) Bedeemer of indebtedness in 
acceptance of vicarious liquidation at any one point of time. 
So it is that Hell itself has been happily christened as the 
healing Hospital of God where Love is the Senior Apothecary 
for treatment into wholeness, haleness, holiness. And so it 
is that the patitapdvana in the All-Parent sets its seal of gua¬ 
rantee to the *amritasyaputrdh* of a race that ‘never is but 
always to be blest*. 
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Now we perceive how richly laden with dynamic value is 
the picture of ‘moral wisdom*, its offices and operations, drawn 
in eloquent colours by John James Taylor (the predecessor of 
Martineau in the Principalship of Manchester College). Of 
its two elements interrelated as noted above, this eminent 
teacher observes : “Holiness restrains, love impels. Holiness 
curbs and guides our inferior appetites and passions, subjects 
them to reason and conscience, and confines them within the 
limits which the governing law of the universe obviously pre¬ 
scribes. From the root of holiness the purest love will spring, 
stirring all our natural impulses and spontaneous affections 
into sweet and genial action, filling our hearts with the holy 
sympathies of home and friendship and virtuous attachment, 
inspiring us with a lofty enthusiasm for all that is glorious 
and beautiful and urging us to put forth all our energies in the 
defence, assertion and encouragement of whatever is just and 
upright, noble, pure and true**. It is of the ideal thus incar¬ 
nated in individual consciousness that the prophet of old pro¬ 
claimed, ‘My salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished*. It is of it, too, in reference to nation¬ 
al conscience, that the statesman of a generation ago affirmed, 
‘Righteousness alone exalteth a nation*. 

Thus, ‘down the ringing grooves of change,* from out of a 
beginningless Behind, there sounds the solemn summons, ‘Be 
ye holy, for I am holy*. Thus with his whole being in all its 
inmost parts suffused with true visuddhasattvam —itself alike 
the dower of jndnam and the donor of prathyahshadarsanam of 
the nishkalam through dhydnam —shall it be vouchsafed unto 
the sinner to be baptised in the waters of cleansing and chasten¬ 
ed into the saint. And thus, touched with the live coal, shall 
the accepted spirit keep alive, as on the vestal heart*s secret 
altar, the pentecostal fiame of a quenchless aspiration after 
holiness in adoration of the All-Holy. This, verily, is the 
one, inviolable obligation laid upon the Theist by his own creed, 
the first article of which, according to MissCobbe, is ‘I believe 
in God the Holy Ghost*, the second ‘I believe in God the 
Holy Ghost* and the third ‘I believe in God the Holy Ghost*. 

“Holy I Holy ! Holy! Though the darkness hide Thee, 

Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see. 

Only Thou art holy; there is none beside Thee, 

Perfect in Power, in Love, and Purity’*. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS OF RELIGION* 
1900 


To find justification for trust in God and the Keligious 
Life, and find it in the strictly scientific, because univers¬ 
ally and immediately verifiable, facts of common human 
nature, is the avowed object of the book before us. This in¬ 
quiry into the fundamentals of Religion, its sources and con¬ 
tents, starts with a discussion of the initial (juestion, how far 
our natural faculties avail as safe guides in the investigation 
of truth. After showing by an appeal to experience that, in 
the last analysis, these simple, primary powers of man—the 
physical senses, on one side, and the spiritual perceptions, on 
the other—are, indeed, our only available, inalienable and 
trustworthy monitors, the author^proceeds to elaborate sever¬ 
ally the arguments for a Theistic faith based upon the wit¬ 
ness of the Understanding, the Conscience and the Emotions. 
First comes a description of how the Understanding, with its 
innate sense of ‘ cause demands a living Cause behind phe¬ 
nomena—an ever-energising and all-embracing Will-Power 
responsible for the whole universe and each of its countless 
happenings. Next follows what we are here particularly con¬ 
cerned with—an exposition of how Conscience, with its sense 
of ‘ right ’, leads to the perception of a supreme Fountain of 
Righteousness, the Source and Support of all ethical ideals. 
Lastly, our intuitive sensibility to Nature’s loveliness is shown 
to reveal a universal Heart of infinite Love. Thus the pic¬ 
ture is completed of the threefold conception of God as Ra¬ 
tional Power, Righteous Perfection and Spiritual Love. 

The idea of God as Righteousness far surpasses in inter¬ 
est that of God as Power, which, as Mr. Armstrong observes, 
though tremendous, is not lovable in itself. Also, the former 
partakes more of the essence of the theme, in so far as Ethics 

A Prize-Essay in the light of B. A. Armstrong’s Ood and 
the Soul (British and Foreign Unitarian Association, London), 
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^l?ecede8 and points to Religion, while Religion without 
Ethics must, at best, render the human world ‘ susceptible *, 
as Dr. Martineau tellingly puts it, ‘ of government only as a 
menagerie.* Mr. Armstrong, accordingy, shows himself im¬ 
bued with a vivid consciousness of the paramountcy of this 
phase of his subject, the cardinal issue in his master’s Theistic 
philosophy the light of which has so vastly illumined the 
entire path of his own thinking. Our study of this portion— 
to our mind, the most impressive and convincing part—of 
the whole book will comprise an analysis of Conscience or the 
Moral Sense, its reality, functions, characteristics and source. 

The Reality of Conscience 
That, within certain limits, we are all possessed of freedom 
of will is a fact which, despite every manner of fatalistic out¬ 
look, does receive positive and perennial confirmation no less 
from the lives of speculative necessitarians than from those 
of others. In this exercise of will, however, we do not, as 
originating centres, view with equal regard the different direc¬ 
tions taken by our thoughts and actions. We classify our 
volitions into what we call ‘right’ and ‘wrong*; and, with 
Carlyle, we discover as between those two classes an ‘incom¬ 
patibility absolute and infinite*. The doings and dealings of 
our fellow-men, past or present, never commend themselves 
alike to our internal sense but we must sit upon them and 
pronounce them either noble or base. The dying attitude of 
Jesus on the cross towards those very malefactors who are 
quenching the light of life in him, every one feels, is unspeak¬ 
ably more worthy than the conduct of Judas towards his 
chosen master. Even in regard to this covetous seller of holy 
innocence, a thrill of redeeming relief comes upon us as we go 
on to note how, ere long, ‘he cast down the pieces of silver in 
the temple, and departed, and went and hanged himself*. 
This sense in us, apprehending such transcendent distinctions 
in the behaviour of others, assumes greater strength and 
clearness when judging of our own personal motives and 
movements. I cannot hurt, or seek to hurt, my neighbour 
but there must supervene in myself an overwhelming sense of 
self-reprobation. Nor can I do a good turn, ever so humble, 
to a needy brother-man but a voice within whispers ‘Well 
done!* in supernal accents. This voice, the voice of the 
moral sense belonging to the category of primary intuitions, 
stands above the grasp of gross ‘demonstration' but abides, 
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none the less, as a reality the best evidence of which is only 
to be sought in instances of its operation copiously supplied 
to the inner self by the universal consciousness of mankind. 
Hence, says Mr. Armstrong, '' If you have the moral sense, 
you know what I mean before I begin to explain ; but if you 
had it not, no explanation in the world could give you the 
smallest inkling of what it n^eans**. Apposite examples then 
follow of what, in his other little treatise, Man's Knowledge of 
Oodf he has called the ‘quadruple phenomenon’ of Consci¬ 
ence in the aspects of exhortation and prohibition, approval 
and rebuke. 

The Charactebistics of Conscience 

We proceed to observe the distinguishing features of the 
sovereign law thus announced and acknowledged by an inner 
oracle which always prompts or warns, ratifies or condemns. 
While on this section, it will be for us to measure also, so far 
as we may, the soundness of those adverse theories which 
seek to dethrone Conscience by an entire overturning of its 
basis. 

First, we turn to an illustration elsewhere used by Mr. 
Armstrong and once before dilated upon in this volume*—the 
episode of the spotted tortoise from the child*life of a New 
World apostle of rational righteousness. This remarkable 
incident of the timely monition of Conscience to Theodore 
Parker as a lad of but four summers—does it not show how 
the moral law asserts itself alike in young and old, high and 
low, great and small; a universal principle actively energising 
in all individuals and amongst all communities, though in 
varying degrees yet essentially to the same end ; the light 
that lighteth every man that coraeth into the world ? Again, 
to borrow from the same life-story, what is meant by that 
dying declaration, ‘the other Theodore Parker planted in 
America’ who ‘will live there and continue my work’, if not 
the ceaseless, timeless operation of the law of righteousness 
with which the hero-humanist who laid down his life in Flor¬ 
ence strove to bring into harmony the ideas and institutions 
of the land of his birth ? The moral law is no mere provin¬ 
cialism of this planet even ; nor is it a limited enactment for 
any single age. 


p. 43 et seq. 
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At this point has to be met a seemingly formidable 
argument** against the declared uniformity of the rule of 
right. Asks the critic ; Is there not disagreement between 
man and man on vital questions of morality; what connection 
may we possibly trace between the ethical code, if he had 
one, of the barbarian of ages ago and that of the civilised man 
of today ; does not the moral standard shift from generation 
to generation all down the course of history; even in our own 
day, how many casuistical problems are there not, hovering 
on the border-line between right and wrong and defying all 
effort towards a common consensus of opinion ? Yes; these 
anomalies and disparities, we grant, are facts beyond dis¬ 
pute. But one outweighing consideration at the outset is 
that, because men’s morality takes protean shapes and exhi¬ 
bits itself in more or less restricted circles according to inner 
temperament and outer environment, superficial observers 
naturally fail to recognise the amount of silent moral force at 
work underneath. By morals, moreover, the generality of men 
understand but good manners and conformity which, if they 
miss in their neighbours to any extent, they are only too apt 
to pronounce (or denounce) them as absolute aliens to mora¬ 
lity. Again, it cannot be too clearly recognised that evil it¬ 
self is but an accident—the result of the practical predomi¬ 
nance of one motive of action over another, each worthy in 
itself; the deliberate surrender of the will to a lower, in dis¬ 
regard of a higher, law of conduct. Furthermore, there is 
the question of the proper limits of Conscience, the one issue 
in Mr. Armstrong’s main explanation of conflicting moral 
deliverances which has aroused serious criticism even to the 
effect that his position practically ‘ gives away the authority 
of Conscience altogether.’ The charge, doubtless, is well- 
founded in so far as Conscience, apart from other natural 
faculties, furnishes no infallible arbiter in moral disputes. 
But it suffices to claim for Conscience that, when they are 
brought into juxtaposition, it serves to declare authoritatively 
that certain springs of action are more obligatory, because 
more worthy, than others. While the moral intuition per¬ 
sistently asserts the sanctity of Duty, the application of its 
promptings to a particular act or, rather, the sifting of the 
complicated elements of a case, belongs to the intellectual 
judgment just as well as a student brings all his thinking 
powers to bear upon the solution of his mathematical pro- 
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blem. What wonder, then, that, in these siftings, errors of 
judgment are possible and sometimes even plentiful under the 
stress of involved and intricate issues for deliberation ? When, 
after such deliberation, a particular line of action has been 
fixed upon as intrinsically more meritorious than another, 
then Conscience steps in and issues the imperial fiat that, in 
actual practice, the higher or what is understood as the higher 
ought to supersede the lower at all costs. So that it is, by 
no means, a bitter sense of moral unworthiness that follows 
the discovery of the error but, what is comparatively of in¬ 
finitely less consequence, a passing regret at the unavoid¬ 
able mishap of a weak judgment to be followed, perhaps, by an 
increase of watch fulnessand of openness to correction in 
future. For, did we ever read of sufferers for Conscience, 
however misguided in their convictions, wishing with wail¬ 
ings, when awakened to their unhappy delusions, that they 
had not heeded what for the time being was the trumpet-call 
of Duty? How inexpressibly more blessed it is to hearken 
to the authoritative bidding of Conscience and even take the 
wrong step from a sense of irrepressible obligation than alto¬ 
gether to muffle that sacred oracle out of a haunting suspi¬ 
cion that, after all, it may prove an imposing cheat or a mis¬ 
leading ignoramus! In fine, as between ‘ remorse' and ‘ re¬ 
pentance’, the one is nothing against the other; and what is 
intellectual disproportion beside a stifled conscience ? Then, 
let not apparent divergences of moral sanction shake our 
trust in the supreme capacity of Conscience to serve always 
as ‘ a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path ’, ‘ a rod to 
check the erring and reprove.’ The divergences are, as above 
suggested, but “ accidents of education, association, tradition 
and circumstance ; the bogey of moral evil thus becoming 
the incidental by-product of concentration of thought upon 
one to the exclusion of another, and of obedience of will to a 
lower in the face of a higher, canon of conduct. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong cites the questions of vivisection and slavery (!) as in¬ 
stances of casuistical problems to be so faced. 

‘^Other facts of vast importance” that seem to make 
against the view of the universality of Conscience are next met 
in the light of the great law we owe to Darwin. If, by a pro¬ 
cess of growth, the tiny acorn develops into the mighty oak 
and the ugly caterpillar is metamorphosed into the lovely but¬ 
terfly and the minutest protoplasmic cell is evolved into the 
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most complex of organisms, is it not an equally real fact that 
man's moral as well as mental powers are open to perpetual 
expansion and purification ? ks we read that the now perfect 
organ of the physical eye was once no more than a sensitive 
membrane-speck beaten upon by the rays of the sun, so the 
moral sense has been in receipt of greater and greater illumi¬ 
nation age by age and rising from lower springs of action to 
higher and yet higher ones. Nothing, therefore, is more na¬ 
tural and in keeping with the revelations of science than that 
the ethical judgments of one generation are constantly over¬ 
thrown by the deeper insights of a succeeding generation. 
Watch how, in the growth of communities, morality is, surely 
though slowly, advancing stage after stage—how the world is 
gradually surrendering the old canon of statesmanship that 
war and bloodshed were the only proper umpires of interna¬ 
tional justice; how, even in countries which still unhappily 
persist in resorting to artillery arbitration on questions of 
territorial and other rights, the use of dynamite and the em¬ 
ployment of cunning tactics have come to revolt the better and 
nobler section of humanity ; how the growing sense of the in¬ 
violable sacredness of life now urges the demand that pri¬ 
soners of war shall not suffer summary destruction but be pre¬ 
served with every care for restoration to their countries on 
the settlement of differences; how, in commercial and like 
enterprises, larger cooperations are made possible than of old; 
how, in social relationships, purity in private morals is gain¬ 
ing ground as the prime requisite for public leadership and 
popular recognition; how, even in individual status, legisla¬ 
tures have agreed to esteem one blameless till one is proved to 
be otherwise; and, again, how, in the treatment of culprits, 
the darkness of the dungeon and the severity of the penal 
settlement are being outvoted as unworthy rivals to the chas¬ 
tening influences and the tender humanities of the asylum 
and the reformatory—watch all this ; and you will realise 
with what vitality a moral ideal springing up anew at one 
pole of this universe propagates itself to the other, and a right¬ 
eous principle primarily received into one lofty soul perco¬ 
lates to the lowly mass of mankind, the hidden treasure of the 
few thus becoming the current coin of the many. Eightly 
understood, therefore, the moral standard is not so much 
varying as growing from generation to generation with the 
higher culture of thought and sentiment. So may we rise 
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above aill sense of confused despair to a thrill of thankful 
satisfaction in the face of the now hideous savageries typi¬ 
fied by Mr. Armstrong’s example of the exposure of chil¬ 
dren aruong the Greeks of antiquity. Evolution in ethics 
thus more than leaves untouched its universality and eterna- 
lity as well as its other features to be presently noticed, 
namely, its authority and its derivativeness ; for, as Mr. 
Armstrong tersely remarks, ‘‘ an endowment may be given, 
yet given gradually only.” 

A fresh chapter, again, in the life of Theodore Parker 
may be employed to illustrate the tv;o further characteristics 
of the moral law. At one of the anti-abolition meetings in 
the days of the stormy contest over slavery, while speaker 
after speaker went on hurling no end of damning invectives 
against the enemies of the existing order as upsetters of divine 
statutes, the right valiant champion of the ‘nigger’ race rose 
to brave them in opposition. The infuriated mob first broke 
out into cries of ‘Kill him ! Kill him!’ ‘Yes, kill me if you 
can,’ said Parker in awful accents. And as he proceeded to 
shred, one by one, the unabashed excuses of vested interest 
for the time-honoured iniquity, not a hand was laid on him. 
For, in the midst of that dense mass of tumultuous elements, 
who was there but felt the compelling force of an unseen 
power behind the unprotected wight ‘? And they dispersed, 
convicted if not converted, confused if not convinced. This 
is so, because the moral law is not of man’s framing and 
cannot, with impunity, be now followed and now flouted as 
caprice or convenience dictates the one ur the other course. 
It stands altogether independent of his inclinations or inter¬ 
ests and addresses itself to him as the imperative mandate of 
a supreme dictator and not in the pleading tones of a humble 
supplicant. In short, it ‘commands and does not canvass.’ It 
is this categorical quality of the ethical law that renders it 
impossible safely to upset the decalogue—that divine hand¬ 
writing on the living page of the human heart; that heavenly 
hieroglyphic to be spelt out with the golden key of a grow¬ 
ing conscience into a revelation of the sum-total of human 
duties. 

But, as against the view here maintained, with the 
Intuitionists, that right and wrong, as primary conceptions, 
form part of the natural furniture of man, not derived from 
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atiy reasonings of his but appealing to a special faculty in him, 
the opposite set of thinkers, known as Hedonists, seeks to 
dissolve the moral sense into a mere measure of usefulness 
either to one’s self or to the community at large. Moral 
conduct, they hold, is worthy of pursuit, since it is ‘paying’ 
in that it conduces to happiness in the long run. They recog’ 
nise no sanctified authority in the behests of the moral sense 
apart from the spur of self-interest and the bait of prospective, 
if not present, happiness. All appeal, therefore, is from your¬ 
self to yourself; and the calculations of prudence are the only 
test of the intrinsic worth or expediency of conduct. But, as 
says our author, “Prudence and morality may coincide. But 
they are not the same thing” any more than ‘brown’ and 
‘square’ stand for one and the same idea while the same box 
may be both brown and square. Honesty, no doubt, is the 
best policy. Yet, ‘’Tis only noble to be good’, in the words of 
Tennyson. The attainment, again, not exclusively of selfish 
ends but of ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is 
the ground on which sanction is accorded to virtue by latter- 
day Hedonists. All the same, it may fairly be asked on what 
compulsion must the egoistic ‘all for one’ yield place to the 
communistic ‘each for all*. Seek however we may to argue 
ourselves out of the obligations of Duty, the fact remains that 
we do, and cannot but, commend altruism as inherently wor¬ 
thier than self-aggrandisement. The feeling of ‘ought’ is 
unique and irresolvable into factors of prudence or pleasure, 
as Huxley himself, by no means partial to any association of 
Ethics with Religion, has had to admit in his Romanes Lec¬ 
ture. Were bees, he observes, susceptible of more than the 
mere rudiments of consciousness, a thoughtful member of the 
hive-corporation gifted with a turn for ethical philosophy 
‘must needs profess himself an intuitive moralist of the purest 
water*. That is because, in Huxley’s own words, ‘the devotion 
of the workers to a life of ceaseless toil for a mere subsistence 
wage cannot be accounted for either by enlightened selfishness 
or by any other set of utilitarian motives’, ‘since these bees 
begin to work without experience or reflection, as they emerge 
from the cell in which they are hatched. Plainly, an eternal 
and immutable principle innate in each bee can alone account 
for the phenomenon’. If moral consciousness were exhausted 
by the longing for personal ease or popular applause, if it 
were nothing save an inherited tendency leading us to do as 
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our fathers did, how can you insist, as few people fail to insist, 
upon the sacrifice of self-interest for the common weal ? 
What explanation is available of all the heroisms of history 
and of our instinctive admiration for them ? Here, on the 
battlefield, a Sidney graciously takes oflf the revivifying cup of 
drinking-water from his parched lip and cheerfully hands it 
to a more droughty soldier close by, saying, ‘Thy need is 
greater than mine'. There, into the arena, a Telemachus 
flings himself to be torn to pieces by howling lions before the 
frenzied passion for exciting pleasure that so his blood may 
wash away the gladiatorial abomination from the ‘Mistress of 
the World’. Again, nearer home, in this our land of many 
sorrows, a Vidyasagar spends himself out for the wronged 
widow amid the fiery darts of nation-wide denunciation. 
Thus gleams the page of history, strewn with golden deeds of 
self-denial, of benevolence, of moral courage. And what were 
all history, stripped clean of such glories of obedience to 
Conscience, but a dismal tombstone over the grovelling worms 
of unhallowed ambition? Does not the romance of fact as 
well as of fiction speak of many a hardened criminal intre¬ 
pidly pushing himself forward into the glare of publicity to 
divulge his own undetected misdeeds and demand the averted 
retribution that is his due—all for the sake of peace of consci¬ 
ence, when nothing could have been easier and safer than 
tongue-tied silence with ‘Mum’s the word* for evermore ? 
Which class of recorded actions is it that, of itself, impresses 
and interests us most ? Is it the tyrannies of despots, the 
treacheries of traitors and the wiles of worldlings ; or is it the 
self-sacrifices of philanthropists, the privations of patriots and 
the sincerities of the spiritual-minded ? Whom does posterity 
love to cherish in grateful memory—Nero or Marcus Aurelius, 
Bphialtes or Themistocles, Herod or John the Baptist ? The 
patriot who lays down his life for the liberation of the father- 
land from the galling yoke of a foreigner or from the dead¬ 
weight of internal evil custom; the preacher who speaks the 
known word of God and goodness to a stolid, stubborn or savage 
cochmunity of the children of men; the philanthropist who, 
with a bleeding hurt, toils sleeplessly for the despised and the 
down-trodden of every clime; nay, the scientist who, for the dis¬ 
covery of physical truth, wears out his life under the slow-con¬ 
suming fire and poison of the laboratory—these, whether their 
names blaze forth in the bead-roll of fame or pass unheeded in 
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obscurity like ‘many a gem of purest ray serene* in ‘the dark, 
unfathomed caves of ocean*, these will ever stand damning 
witnesses against all profit-and-loss philosophy. Here we cSfU 
only commend Mr. Armstrong’s able exposure, aiter Hr. Ward, 
of the “splendid inconsistepcy**of Mill when, in virtual demo¬ 
lition of his own ‘hay-balance* theory, the great Utilitarian 
dialectic sternly announces his preference of eternal torment 
over, the worship of a God other than moral. If virtue were 
but the touchstone of utility, why, we ask, should a compro¬ 
mise of conscience be so indignantly condemned even at the 
risk of unending perdition 

The Source of Conscience 

If, as we have so far endeavoured to point out, the 
moral sense inborn in humankind is always commissioned to 
reveal a law which is universal and eternal, imperative on 
man and independent of man, are we not constrained by the 
constitution of our being to ask for the prime source of the 
law thus recognised ? Our sense of causality urges the 
demand for an efficient cause in respect of each variety of 
phenomena. Is there not, then, a cause to assign to this 
supreme phenomenon, to wit, the law of right, seeing that no 
law can set up as its own sanction but there must be an 
enforcing as well as enacting power behind ? Aye ; and this 
‘ Power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness * we 
designate as God.’ Also, because “it is inconceivable that God 
should weave into a man’s soul a moral sense which does not 
answer to His own nature’*, we are led to the conclusion 
that, whatever the inscrutable mysteries of His nature, our 
God must be a moral God—not, indeed, that His morality, 
like ours, is the mark of triumph over temptation but the 
self-determined essence of His being. 

“ A shorter and quicker path ” to the recognition of the 
‘ personality ’ of God as the God of Kighteousness is indicated 
by the attribute of obligation pertaining to the moral sense. 
For, we are never ‘ obliged * but to one other and higher 
than ourselves. “If I owe, I owe some one. If lam bound, 

I am bound to some one.** And likewise is it with every 
phase of the moral consciousness. 

So that, altogether, the only adequate account that can 
be given of Conscience is comprised in the pious American 
mother’s description of it as ‘ the voice of God in the soul of 
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man \ and that of Duty in the inspired English poet's 
apostrophe to it as the ‘stern daughter * of that voice of God. 

The Oneness of Eight and Might in God 

Having so far sought an origin for the ‘ primary * ideas 
of our nature on the moral as on the intellectual side and 
discovered an Infinite Will in the intimations of Conscience 
as in the implications of Causality, it remains to add that we 
have here not two divers Beings but one and the same 
Deity—an issue which happens to be wholly passed over in 
Mr. Armstrong's treatment of the subject. Inasmuch as 
man presents a unity of the natural and the spiritual in the 
same ‘ person the two elements being so interfused that it 
is impossible to refer them to different sources; inasmuch, 
again, as these elements are keenly susceptible of interaction, 
the external world striking into life that whole gamut of 
moral motives which Conscience ranges in order ; and, lastly, 
inasmuch as the physical sphere, to a large extent, adminis¬ 
ters the retribution and enforces the discipline of the moral 
law, we perforce perceive how they both fit into one plan ; 
how ‘ might ’ and ‘ right * are hemispheres of but one orb of 
creation; how the God of Science is also the God of History; 
how He who unceasingly marshals and mobilises myriads of 
stars upon the field of the heavenly firmament and swings in 
a whirl the unnumbered particles of a grain of sand or a drop 
of water does also, with equal uniformity though under 
different conditions, impel the selfless martyr to embrace the 
ravenous claws of persecution and the humble householder 
to eke out for his own the bread of honest toil; and how the 
Author of the sun and the sea is, likewise, the Father of a 
Jesus and a Buddha. 

So we close with a deepened sense of the sublime truth, 

‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts ’, as also of the ordained 
destiny of our race to ‘be perfect even as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect.' 
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GOD THE TEMPTER 
1933 

Thanks to Marie Corelli, the present generation has 
come to be fairly familiarised with the idea of ‘ the Sorrows 
of Satan Then, why not also accept and pursue the coun¬ 
terpart conception of ‘ the Seductions of God’ ? As the Arch- 
Fiend himself is not proof against redemptive susceptibilities 
to good, is it anything altogether profane to read the doings 
and dealings of the Almighty in terms of artful designs and 
devices to strengthen His own dominion over the minds and 
hearts and souls of men? 

Words, after all, do duty and acquire significance practi¬ 
cally according to the use they are put to in varying contexts. 
To employ the appellation of ‘tempter’ in reference to the God¬ 
head is assuredly to ‘ ameliorate ' the word itself. It can give 
rise to no question whatever as to any possible degeneracy or 
deterioration thereby in the Divine nature. No intrinsic rea¬ 
son is apparent why the overtures of ‘ temptation ’ should be 
suffered to form the sole monopoly of the Powers of Evil. 
Far from this, it becomes spiritually helpful to accustom 
ourselves to the view-point that not a moment of our lives 
passes but we are beset with the bewitching charms of a 
Deity who is out to claim us and our all as if it were His all- 
in-all. Nor is this outlook an utterly novel, while it is not an 
uncouth, aberration from the common mode of treatment. 

‘ Jagaumohana ’ (the Captivator of the Universe) is no rare 
designation as applied to the Object of all adoration in the 
devotional lore of our land as also in the ghazels of Islamic 
Sufi-ism, couched in the erotic strain. We recall the ‘ vyd- 
mdham ’ exercised by ‘ the Spouse Divine of the human soul’ 
upon a Mirabai, as upon a Madame Guyon, and envisaged, 
too, by the Preacher of the Parable of the Bridegroom. In. 
fact, everywhere the written as well as unwritten stories of 
preeminence in spirit loom before us as a cloud of witnesses to 
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the resistless lures of the Lord. If Eurylochus runs smitten 
with the ‘heard melodies* of the Circean coterie, Ulysses 
stands serene even because of his peculiar sensitiveness to the 
‘ unheard melodies * of a celestial choir led by that Supreme 
Singer whose song-snatches are the outswelling vibrations of 
an endless creation. 

Assorted according to" sources and objectives, temptations 
report themselves as of three kinds. There is, first, the species 
which emanates from below and around ; next, that from 
within; and, lastly, that from above. The first covers the 
secret wiles of the world incited by the powers of darkness 
therein and aptly figured forth by the hissings of the subtile 
serpent underneath. The second comprises the sly onslaughts 
of the six well-known internal foes {anthassathrus). Subjec¬ 
tive thus in character, these are rendered far more deadly 
than any out of the objective category above noted. The third 
represents the manifold of inducements from on high tending 
to more than overcome all other allurements by counter at¬ 
tractions and thus to establish their own positive sway. Here¬ 
by, the traditional triad of the Devil, the World and the Flesh 
is met on its own ground with ‘temptation * as foil to ‘temp¬ 
tation.* To put the whole thing in another light: the world 
around, resting so much on the world below, strives to grip 
the soul and enslave it to itself through the sinister workings 
of environment, that is, in the name of association, friendship 
and other social ties. In its turn, the world within seeks to 
withdraw the soul into itself as both centre and circumfer¬ 
ence, cutting off all forthgoings into the outer world in love or 
uprisings into the higher in devotion. So grabbing and grasp¬ 
ing is it that it would fain take all and give or give up no¬ 
thing. Why, even on the spiritual plane, it would set up the 
soul with all its frailties as its own ordainer, governor and 
redeemer. Hence, as the world around and below imprints 
the stamp of the materialism of the Publican, the world with¬ 
in impresses the mark of the self-righteousness of the Phari¬ 
see. But, then, the world above discloses God as the Dispen¬ 
ser of those conditions which address themselves to the soul, 
not in malice as temptations to assail and vanquish it, but in 
mercy as trials to shake and strengthen it and as counter 
temptations to wean and ward it from temptations. In short, 
as there is a ‘ descen dental ism,’ so there is also a ‘ transcen¬ 
dentalism * in temptation so-called. 
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Upon the upward, heavenward incitements of beauty and 
bliss in the supersensible sphere, referred to as the third 
group of temptations, and their divers forms, inherent quali¬ 
ties and far-reaching effects, a stimulating hint is conveyed 
by J. W. Chadwick of the Unitarian ministry in the New 
World of last century. He writes : “ Whatever our tempta¬ 
tions from beneath, we are so tempted from above, tempted 
of God in all the wonderful and happy ordering of His natu¬ 
ral and human world, that only by the most miserable neglect 
of our temptations to the higher and the highest things can 
we fail of making such a choice as shall not only make this 
mortal life what it should be in spiritual power and grace but 
at the same time make our assurance of another life more 
strong and our entrance on its mystery such as theirs who, 
coming amongst friends of loftiest nature, find themselves 
untroubled and at home.” 

For one thing, apart from all dens ex machina miracles 
of conquest and annexation on His part, nay, more fully and 
far more constantly in the normal display of His cosmic 
‘wiles’, ‘ all the wonderful and happy ordering of His natu¬ 
ral and human world ’ is pointed to as the exhaustless armoury 
of God’s own shafts and darts. This, in a word, just com¬ 
prehends all the engrossments of the ineffable mdija and leela 
of the Vedantic and the Vaishnavic system. The rainbow in 
the liorizon, the star in the firmament, the flower in the field; 
the babe in the cradle, the ministering angel in the home, the 
valiant hero in the victories of peace no less renowned than 
those of war ; the genial smiles of good cheer, the little unre¬ 
membered acts of kindness, the radiations of social righteous¬ 
ness—all these tokens and myriads more of like charm, inspi¬ 
ring the fairy talesof science and the golden deeds of history, 
form the means, instruments and agencies of the Universal 
Tempter’s ministry of temptation unto His own offspring. 
An all too pale reflection of this Divine ministry is the poet’s 
picture of the Village Pastor in relation to his flock ; 

” And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

Be it noted that, in the nature of things, the partenal 
temptation taking shape in fond endearment—and the spell 
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of such solicitation whoever is a stranger to ?—is something 
more active in self-expression than is indicated about the 
spectating and satisfied mother-bird in the Big-Vedic and, 
after it, in the Mundaha and Svdtdsvatara Upanishadic 
verse, **Thay6ranyah pipjpalam svddvathyanasnannanyobhi- 
chdkaseefhi/' Say, are not the darlings of Divinity every¬ 
where and everywhen encompassed with quite an unbroken 
ring of aggressively tempting endearments ? And is this not 
because God is not simply the Witness of Karma but also the 
Wielder of Karuna ? Oh, the meshes of God^—they are the 
intricate marvels in the make-up of this superb wonderland 
of creation ! The traps of God—they are the gladsome surprises 
of a providence inconceivably beyond human ken ! The baits 
of God—they are the sublime beatitudes in the gospel of every 
redeemer of the race ! The snares of God—they are the silent 
instigations goading the will to pursue more than heaven 
‘what conscience dictates to be done’ ! And the witcheries of 
God—they are even the preferred pledges of an elysium of 
immortality for every child of man 1 

Yes ; God is God to us in that He is the one, perpetual, 
overmastering Tempter of tempters unto His own benignant 
ends. True, ‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord.’ Nevertheless, there does 
exist so much of suggestive parallelism between the processes 
of His attack upon, aud capture of, souls and those commonly 
associated with the decoy and the kidnapper. (1) The Temp¬ 
ter remains unseen and only from behind the veil puts forth 
the blandishments of attraction. (*2) As He is invisible, so is 
He insidious in worming His way into the citadel. (3) That 
Way He grows to be irresistible from more to more. (4) He 
also makes it simply inscrutable how He has finally gained 
such a hold upon you. And (5) this established dominance 
of His means in effect the almost unconscious, yet all too real, 
abrogation of every vestige of independence on your ))art ; so 
much so that ‘magnetic’ and ‘mesmeric’ are perhaps the only 
epithets available to describe this strange, surpassing influence. 
Consequently, as in the enchantment of the Gopis of Brinda- 
van by the Flute of Sree Krishna, to look upon Him is to 
love Him ; and to love Him is to forget oneself so far as 
to render up every shred of self’-conscious ‘ modesty * unto 
Him. The ancients, like the Theosophists of today, accepted 
the serpent-coil as the mystic symbol of the sum of things—* 
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head and tail, beginning and end, conjoined into one in the 
circuit. Well may the Supreme Controller of this Cosmos be 
imaged as the Snake-Charmer of all existences and entities. 
Again, as Natardja lilies His dithyrambic dance time without 
end. He enraptures, too, His whole creation—sun and star, 
mount and monad, human hearts and angelic hosts—all, all, 
into a like dance with the morning-song of *Fiat lux' and in 
tune with the cadence of His foot-fall. The chasing ^Hound 
of Heaven* is perceived, from the other end of the line, as the 
captivating Tempter out of Hell. If Devildom laid its hand 
upon the Son of Man in the wilderness and sorely tried him 
with the triple temptation of political, economic and spiritual 
aggrandisement. Divinity was there, also, to tempt him away 
from it all with His own contrary offers and assurances. And 
so the tempted learnt to glory in what he did not get of 
secular power, material pelf or spiritual pomp. Having grap¬ 
pled with the temptations of the Devil and laid them low by 
the superior might of the temptations of the Deity, the ‘world- 
victor’s victor’ (the subjugator of Satan) uttered forth his ex¬ 
ultation in accents of otherworldly compensation: ‘Blessed are 
the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
‘Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth’. ‘Bless¬ 
ed are they which are persecuted for righteousness* sake : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven’. ‘Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in heaven.* Or, again, as in the 
Upanishad: 'Isdvdsyamidam sa7*vam yathkincha jagathydyri 
jagath; thena thyakthbia hhunjeedhd mdgridhah kasyas- 
viddhanam.* What glorious reparations in the universe-in¬ 
dwelling God set off against all deprivations in the ignoble 
scramble at the world’s ware-houses of covetousness! Such is 
the play and counter-play of the forces of temptation pulling 
downward and temptation pulling upward. ‘Evil, be thou my 
good,’ says he who is successfully tempted of the machinations 
of Mara the Devil. ‘Good, be thou my only goal, whatever 
betide of evil,* sings he who is effectually wooed and won by 
the Destroyer of Demons. As Carlyle’s ‘ Promethean, pro¬ 
phetic ’ chapter on‘the Everlasting Yea’ teaches us, in the 
confusion of the contest between ‘the God-given mandate. 
Work thou in welhdoingy and ‘the clay-given mandate. Eat 
thou and be filled\ the whole drama of the Holy War, so to 
speak, of temptation versus temptation must needs be enacted 
‘before the better Influence can become the upper’. Then, ye 
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multitudes of foreign enticements, tarry not before the native 
loveliness of the Only-Pair and the All-Fascinating; but fall 
flat, as ye must, upon everyone endued with an eye for beauty 
and a heart for love. 

‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ This, in fine, is 
the secret, the epitome, of the philosophy of ‘God the Temp¬ 
ter.* What engaging vistas of elevated thinking and feeling 
do not open themselves up even from the farthest fringes of 
this thrice-enthralling theme ! “ Sweeter than Day-spring to 
the ship-wrecked in Novazembla ; ah, like the mother’s voice 
to the little child that strays bewildered, weeping, in unknown 
tumults ; like soft streamings of celestial music to my too 
exasperated heart, came that Evangel.” 
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THE PARADOX OF PERFECTION 
1935 


It is Oi would of shaup comparisons we live in—compari¬ 
sons at every turn between yesterday and today, epoch and 
epoch, in regard to time ; between here and there, clime and 
clime, in respect of space ; between object and object, self and 
self, as well as nation and nation, in reference to entities. 
Here lies imbedded the radix of the living interest centring 
round everything of ‘Far away and Long ago’, the stimulating 
incentive behind all adventure upon the track of antiquarian 
research and foreign exploration. Of the allied lure of the 
present, around and afar, one significant instance is the am¬ 
ount of scientific curiosity about the conditions of life, if any, 
upon the sister-planet of Mars as compared with this globe. 
In the eighteenth century, Johnson’s story of Basselas and 
Goldsmith’s self-recital in The Traveller furnished apt exam¬ 
ples of artistic imagination at work in this direction in the 
field of Western literature. It fell, next, to the succeeding 
century to be preeminently occupied with the philosophical 
aspect of this problem of comparisons on a scientific basis and 
in the light of verified facts, to set about a systematic study 
in contrasts between the actual, the world as it was, and the 
possible or the desirable, the world as it might or should be. 
As science at first increasingly disclosed chasms and contra¬ 
dictions more far-reaching than any open to the ordinary ex¬ 
perience of the uninitiated, it was reserved also for science it¬ 
self, with the aid of the universal key of evolution, to recon¬ 
cile, or point the way to reconcile, the imperfections revealed 
by its own investigations. Thus, in the grapple with the 
Great Enigma, science was met with science, like thorn 
employed to pluck out thorn, as witness Dr. Martineau’s glow¬ 
ing recountal of Prof. Helmholtz’s technical indictment of the 
human eye on the barely ‘optical’ side followed up with effec¬ 
tive self-confutation on the strictly ‘physiological’. Along such 
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routes waits to be reached the full realisation of ‘the far-ofif 
interest of tears* held in deposit, as it were, by such awful and, 
for the time being, extremely staggering and harrowing cata¬ 
clysms of nature as the fire, flood and earthquake devastations 
that have recently swept over vast areas. Even as the quest 
in the physical and biological spheres turns upon how to trace 
the ends of perfection through the meshes of imperfection, 
the main or the underlying problem in its larger bearings for 
the spiritual-minded student of life as a whole is seen to con¬ 
sist in thisT-namely, how to harmonise the limitations of 
creation, known and unknown, with the absoluteness of the 
Creator, ‘unknown and unknowable’, and bow to live, or at 
least strive to live, the perfect life in a palpably imperfect 
world of sin and shortcoming. 

Upon this besetting paradox of perfection, the philoso¬ 
pher-poet of the past century effectively brings home, in a 
fine little poem entitled Eephan, the vital value of the saving 
lesson alike of objective science and subjective experience. In 
that masterpiece of sound spiritual insight and imagination, 
Browning limns forth an ideal orb of the celestial regions, 
Rephan by name, where all is just as it should be —comme il 
fauty as goes the phrase. In its ‘perfect’ state of society, there 
is no change and no growth ; nothing begins or ends; no 
winter sets in, and hence no spring is known ; and the process 
of the suns brings neither hope nor fear. What then? One 
of its angel-denizens finds this placid round of ‘perfect’ exist¬ 
ence so oppressively irksome that he contrives to flee to earth 
out of curiosity to see how mortals live here below. He hears 
the ringing tones of a voice thus addressing itself to him: 

“ Wouldst thou strive, not rest; 

burn, not smoulder ; win by contest, 
no longer be content with wealtli 
which is but death ; 

Thou hast outlived Rephan, 
thou art beyond that sphere. 

Here is a happy place for thee ; 
thy place is Earth”. 

So, while purblind man indulges in morbid repinings that 
this, his present habitat of Earth, is intolerably far from 
worthy of habitation and gives himself over to feverish long¬ 
ings for a perfect Heaven of effortless peace and pleasantness, 
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his celestial counterpart is enabled by fancy-overruling sight 
to perceive even in this imperfect world of ours a more con¬ 
genial—in fact, the only fitting—abode and arena for his own 
awakened spirit. By what is known as the indirect method 
of demonstration, it is made concretely clear how, from the 
correct point of view of man as the crown of created beings 
and the measure of all things, a once-for-all ready-made per¬ 
fectness in the scene and the surroundings must turn out to 
be anything but compatible with, and conducive to, his pecu¬ 
liar prerogative of perfectibility. 

Now, to face the issue by framing query against query 
somewhat after the manner of the knowing ones of old, how 
were it possible at all, one is led to ask, to aspire and endea¬ 
vour after the really perfect life except in an imperfect world? 
Under any different conditions, where would be the slightest 
scope for the beatitudes of the soul ? Of a truth, the assured 
blessedness of the poor and the meek in spirit should be no¬ 
where in an order of things with no burden pressing upon the 
bosom and the shoulder ; likewise, that of the man of genuine 
fellow-feeling in the entire absence of want and woe round 
about; of the man of long-suffering forgiveness where none 
was liable to act wrongly or hurtfully; of the gentle lover of 
foes where there was not one enemy; of the sober-spirited 
peace-maker with no conflict of arms or disputation of tongues 
to rend the air, of the tender-hearted mourner with nothing 
to grieve over; or of the high-souled man hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness in despite of revilement and per¬ 
secution for its sake, if he was already filled. In fine, how 
should any beam of radiance shoot forth from that crowning 
diadem of man’s nature which is designated as sympathy, nay, 
how could he ever come to wear that precious jewel in his 
heart, if all men’s dwelling were fixed right through in an 
emporium or an el dorado of plenty and prosperity, of health 
and happiness, calling for no struggle, no sacrifies, no service 
at all? And how should the least occasion open out for any¬ 
thing like the olive branch of Vdyogaparvam or the song ce- 
the Bhagavad Gita, were there no Kauravas over 
against the Pandavas ? 

Furthermore, as to the fundamental question, why could 
not the Creator have fashioned out man himself, to begin 
with, as a perfectly finished handiwork so as to admit of, so 
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as to stand in need of, no more development in nature? 
Here, frankly, is a cloud of confusion obscuring the very 
import and implications of perfection itself in the ethico- 
spiritual purview. Inasmuch as, for the lower orders of 
creation which have not to grow in character, this Earth in 
actuality is already a Rephan in ideality, the above interroga¬ 
tory simply reduces itself to the much plainer form, why is 
the human not created, too, just like the sub-human? Why; 
because, in one word, man should then cease to be the finite- 
infinite being that he is in all uniqueness—finite in esse and, 
at the same time, infinite in posse- If, in the nature of 
things, he can be subject to nothing like a taint of ‘ original 
sin *, no more can he be endowed with aught of immaculate 
perfection costing no moral effort and exposed to no moral 
lapse. That were literally to trot him out a 'faultily fault¬ 
less’ mummy upon the arduous stage transformed into a 
mere mummery scene. On the other hand, as it is, the dis¬ 
claimer of Jesus in point of 'goodness ’ applies with stronger 
validity to the comprehensive chart of being and of character 
denoted by the term 'perfection’. "Why callest thou me 
good said he, " There is none good but one, that is, God." 
Just so, from out the heart of the world as also the self of 
man—its noblest offspring and its richest heir, there pro¬ 
perly sounds forth the perpetual accent of admonition unto 
the doubting pessimist of a cynic malcontent: ' Why de- 

maiidest thou a universe and a humanity born perfect in all 
absoluteness and above all evolution ? There is none perfect 
but one, that is, the All-infinite and the Ever-unconditioned.* 
Again, the very laws of thought—do they not require, broadly 
speaking, that as creation means manifestation, so manifesta¬ 
tion implies limitation in sheer inevitableness? If so, does it 
not altogether suffice, and more than suffice, that the spiritual 
organism we call the real man and his physico-social environ¬ 
ment are so constituted as happily to be fitted, one to the 
other, in harmonic correlation? Thanks to the impelling, 
inspiring urge of ' divine discontent ’ implanted in the one 
and the evocative, educative property stored up in the other, 
the satisfactory conditions of this mutual adaptation are and 
will continue to be favourable here to its full play until 
' transplanted human worth ’ shall find itself in that ' Better 
Land ’ ' beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb ’ which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard nor heart conceived of. Having 
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regard to its right objective as the school of the soul and the 
nursery of the heart—far other than a vanity fair, a pleasure 
park or a penal settlement, this wondrous world of ours, such 
as it is, cannot fail to commend itself to the discerning mind 
as, indeed, perfectly planned already in its own way by 
Eternal Wisdom and Everlasting Love. As to ‘ hitches *, 
apparent or otherwise. Dr. Martineau straightway clinches 
the whole argument in his surpassingly perceptive and lumi¬ 
nous vein, when he enunciates the pithy epigram, “A world 
which no evil could invade were a world which no character 
could inhabit.’* And, all in all, in the poet’s phrasing, 

“ that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

Does the dreamer of ‘ perfection’, so-called, still kick against 
the pricks here below and cry out for a utopian Eephan up in 
Cloudland in lieu of the present raw material of a prospective 
perfect world, one to be more and more and evermore evolved 
out of imperfection? Then, so far as the distinctive essence 
of his own nature is concerned, he but repudiates it in and 
by unconsciously degrading himself into an utter lotus-eater 
and complacently panting, also, just for that veritable hell 
which a master-satirist like Bernard Shaw archly defines as 
‘the place of content and respectability.’ Even from the 
lower, narrower standpoint of happiness-hunting hedonism, 
there is enough meaning in the varying verdict pronounced 
by the onlooking sanydsin while witnessing now the vexatious 
worries of domestic life and now the tender ministrations 
of a devoted spouse which successively fall to the lot of the 
samsdri in the story. So, it has been said, two men look out, 
each with his pair of eyes, through the self-same chink in the 
wall: one beholds only the sordidness of the intervening 
mud ; the other descries the magnificence of the outstretched 
sky, though but a bit thereof. Ponder, too, that other anec¬ 
dote of a simple-minded house-owner sorely dissatisfied with 
his dwelling and advertising through an adept agent for a 
more decent substitute, finally to covet his own, unawares, in 
the coloured glamour of newspaper puffery. Consequently, 
it must approve itself as the better part of wisdom to chasten 
and discipline oneself into that taste and temper of the spirit 
which would, not sporadically and spasmodically only, but 
steadily and systematically, discover in this engaging world 
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of God not something to feel sick of and flee away from upon 
the wings of sensitive piety in quest of a new earth and a 
new heaven. Viewed from the readjusted angle, this earth 
itself is bound to shine forth a new earth, aye, the only real 
heaven on this side of ‘ crossing the bar.’ Sree Krishna, be 
it noted, did not abstract Arjuna away from Kurukshetra 
when together face to face with the crucial issue of the ‘ stern 
daughter of the voice of Godbut he made that very ground 
the chosen venue of the vision beatific—the apocalypse of the 
new in the old, of the sacred in the secular. Sakyamuni, be 
it remembered, attained and inculcated the Buddhanirvdna 
of sdnti only in the midst and through the impact of, not 
away from, ‘the shocks of doom ’ in the recurrent dual shape 
of jara and rnara. It was but whilst tending his sheep in 
the verdant field that Moses sensed his God in the burning 
bush. And Jesus, too, be it recalled, found or planted the 
Mount of Transfiguration not outside but in the heart of the 
Palestine of the pharisee and the publican. Then, in the net 
result, while man has not yet accomplished the ugly feat of 
an abnormal leap out of his own shadow, that is, out of a 
haunting sense of imperfection in himself and outside himself 
coupled with a restless hankering after ideal perfection, the 
imperfections of self, society and nature not only interpose 
no baneful bar along the path of real progress but avail as its 
beneficial prerequisites and promoters in the pilgrim course* 

It is substantially upon this view of the interrelation 
between imperfectness and perfectibility—a view so transform¬ 
ing in the light of ultimate values and, hence, so reassuring 
in the face of present perplexities—that the poet-critic of life 
declares the unimpeachability of the existing order of things: 
“Whatever is, is best.” It is upon this view that the oracle 
of the optimistic outlook locates in the absolute reality of an 
overruling Providence the all too adequate warrant for the 
immunity of the world from openness to indictment: 

“God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world.” 

It is upon this view that the same potent voice, rising to the 
crescendo of prophetic strain, announces the fulfilment of the 
imperfections of the temporal in the prospective consumma¬ 
tions of the eternal: 
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*^0n the earth, the broken arcs; 

in the heaven, the perfect round/’ 

It is upon this view that the apostle of the gospel proclaims 
the glory of the complete illumination and the vision beatific 
of the hereafter in succession to the glimpses of ‘ darkness 
visible’ in the now and the here: '‘Now I see in part as 
through a glass darkly ; but then I shall see face to face.” It 
is upon this view that even the bard of sad disbelief admon¬ 
ishes away every misapprehension of futility about the stren¬ 
uous endeavour of the imperfect after the perfect: 

"Say not the struggle nought availeth.” 

It is upon this view that the singer of ‘ the larger hope ’ hails 
the instrumentality of transgression in the attainment of 
triumph: 

" Men may rise of stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

It is upon this view that every man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief acknowledges the beneficent ministry of trial and 
tribulation, adversity and anguish, in the economy of spiritual 
discipline: 

" Not loss to learn the script of Pain 
Not loss, but gain.” 

It is upon this view that every inheritor of inalienable im¬ 
mortality vindicates the law of the dissolution of mortal clay : 
"Death is only the end of that existence which dies each 
day,...the birth of that which dies no more/’ It is upon this 
view that every mystic heart magnifies what the inner eye 
perceives of the eternal passion of vicarious martyrdom: 

"All through life I see a cross 
Where sons of God yield up their breath.” 

Finally, it is upon this, and this view alone, that the elect 
minstrel of Brdhmadharma echoes the ever-sounding colloquy 
between the real and the ideal: " Art Thou far from me, oh 

fruit?” " I am hidden well in thy heart, oh flower.” And so, 

"0 world, as God has made it! All’s beauty: 

And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared ?” 
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EARTH CRAMMED WITH HEAVEN 
1911 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven”. 8o sings the sweetest 
female voice of the Victorian era. And that is the tale of 
Science; the conclusion, also, of Philosophy—a reaffirmation 
of the grand old verity, the dear old experience, of the ages. 
In it the ri&Jii lived; of it the psalmist sang, and the prophet 
spake. Only the vision of the ancients becomes now the dis¬ 
covery of the moderns—a revelation all the same: what is 
beheld, what is discovered, is ever what is revealed. So re¬ 
ceive we 'the light reflected as a light bestowed’. Here, then, 
name it how we may, here is living religion. 

Science has crammed earth with heaven. Lord Byron 
sees in “Science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance”. 

True, indeed, as we ponder “how far the unknown transcends 
the what we know”. In the pride of her younger days. Science 
presumed it was an all-seeing eye she had opened. Soon 
dazzled, however, by the very glare of the light before her, 
she has by now, in the humility of growing knowledge, come 
to clear her vision and know her place. If she cannot under¬ 
stand what the flower in the crannied wall is, root and all, 
and all in all, neither is the primrose by the river’s brim any 
longer to her a yellow primrose and nothing more. Not all- 
seeing, then ; nor by any means stone-blind either! And what 
sees she, so far as she may ? Concerned with but things and 
their aspects, she has not, even within that range, to loose 
her plummet far below the surface to strike upon energy and 
purpose. Her analysis, gross or subtle, of objects subtle or 
gross brings her face to face with the one fact of force at every 
turn—each atom a centre, an arena, a focus of force and each 
process an unfolding of purpose. The world, far from ex- 
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plaining itself, leads the mind above and beyond itself—ever¬ 
more unto a Source inconceivably close to, nay, within the 
stupendous whole, its multiplex parts and their intricate rela¬ 
tions. Astronomy and the other inorganic sciences with their 
report of regularity and harmony, Biology and the other or¬ 
ganic sciences with their story of adaptation and adjustment 
—what are these but the Statute-books of the Eeign of law, too 
inflexibly ‘established’, as Portia would say, to suffer the least 
little ‘wresfcing’ and too comprehensively operative to exclude 
the smallest-looking minutin? And Law, to our human mind 
at least, is void of meaning save as the modus operandi of a 
Mind informing its actions. How marvellous the disclosures, 
made and still to be made to our age, of the omnipresence of 
“Creative Power, Directive Mind and Ultimate Purpose” in 
the “World of Life” by the telescopes and microscopes and 
we know not what other ‘scopes* of Science ! An assertion 
this, back of which, it will be seen, lies the latest authority of 
no less an investigator than Alfred Bussell Wallace. And 
this is how Huxley finally expresses himself: “Looking at 
the matter from the most rigidly scientific point of view, the 
assumption that amidst the myriads of worlds scattered 
through endless space there can be no intelligence as much 
greater than man’s as his is greater than a black-beetle’s, no 
being endowed with power of influencing the course of nature 
as much greater than his as his is greater than a snail’s, seems 
to me not merely baseless but impertinent”. This Intelligent 
Beality, Sath chith, christened by Beligion as‘Heaven’—how 
all-permeating alike through the mighty and the minute, re¬ 
mote and near, within and without ! The whole, wide world 
a living, palpitating manifestation of Divine Life—Life not 
exhaustively divided up among all separate existences; not more 
immanent in one than in another; not confined here nor ex¬ 
cluded there but concentred at every point as though that 
were all in all and yet overflowing the parts as well as the 
whole, which is surely more than their sum-total ! Science, 
thus a veritable beam iiidarkness, reveals the far-retreating 
God of extra-cosmic repose in His true lineaments as the 
Ever-regent God of intra-cosmic rule, enthroned over every 
inch of His boundless realm. 

Philosophy, also, has crammed earth with heaven. The 
movement of mind from multitudinism to monism and, more 
directly, from materialism to idealism is demanded with vast- 
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ly greater force by the workings of the human spirit than by 
the happenings in external nature. As the sciences of nature 
trace the correlation between object and object, the science 
of mind, the premier science dealing with the fundamental 
principles of all special sciences, scans the coalescence of 
subject and object. ‘‘The philosophical conception of the 
relative”, writes Walter Pater, “has been developed in modern 
times through the influence of the sciences of observation”. 
Of course so in reference to modern times and the Western 
world. Far otherwise was it with the wise men of the East. 
To them, at the very start, the self was both subject and object 
and its very being was thinkable only as relative to an Infinite 
Sackground, dtmaprathyaya being essentially one with BraJi- 
maprathyaya. Not with open eyes did they mount from Na¬ 
ture up to Nature’s God ; but with closed eyes—closed for in¬ 
ward gaze—did they pierce through the sheaths of the soul to 
the In-Soul—by far a securer, serener, more proximate, be¬ 
cause primary, route. And then the In-Soul revealed Itself 
as the Over-Soul: first discovered in the innermost recesses. 
It at once discovered Itself in the outermost retreats. In fact, 
the bond which binds Philosophy to Religion is evermore this, 
that it shows how our consciousness is a negative which in¬ 
volves a positive, its sense of a limit being at the same time 
a proof that it is already beyond it. Thus the finite, the par¬ 
ticular, is overarched by, rather, inlaid with, the Infinite, the 
Universal, not in one corner alone but over the whole range 
of reality explicit or implicit. For, as India’s savant, Dr. Bra- 
jendranath Seal, said the other day to the Universal Races Con¬ 
gress, the Universal, dynamically speaking, “is not to be 
figured as the crest of an advancing wave occupying but one 
place at any moment and leaving all behind a dead level”. 
The Sath chith of Science becomes the Sathyam jndnamanan- 
tham of Philosophy; and every thing and every being come 
to be contemplated solely as they are in Him or are modes 
of His attributes. Also, inasmuch as truly to know is to love 
and to become, as we cease to know, so we cease to love or 
to assimilate, any object outside the Supreme, thus sublimating 
Philosophy into Religion as in the theosophy of the rishis. 
In the wake of Science and Philosophy, as, indeed, prior 
to’.all Science and Philosophy, Experience has crammed earth 
with heaven, as witness song and scripture. Heaven is; there¬ 
fore is Earth too, the ample shrine of Heaven : 'Stwisdlami- 
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dham viswam pavithram Brahma mandiram\ As surely as 
that they possess no reality apart from God, so surely do Na¬ 
ture and Man derive their reality from Him as the inherently 
self-manifesting Substance of all. And here, in so far as the 
view of the Concrete Universal is assimilated, this Ultimate 
Eeality is perceived to be, in the words of John Caird, “not 
an empty abstraction from which all content has been evapo¬ 
rated” but ‘ a being which embraces in its concrete unity the 
whole inexhaustible wealth of the finite world”. How else, 
amidst this seemingly empty dream, are we to rest assured 
that “Life is real, life is earnest; and the grave is not its goal”? 
It is alone a Heaven-crammed earth that claims every bit of 
ground as part of a ‘Paradise’ never ‘lost’ ; that shoots forth 
every thorn as the sign-post of a Love never blunted; that 
lights up every star as the lamp of a Light never dimmed; 
that decks out every flower as the vase of a Beauty never 
faded. It was alone on a Heaven-crammed earth that a Jesus 
could exclaim of a rotten carcass, “Pearls are not whiter than 
her teeth” ; that a Wordsworth could sing of “the meanest 
flower that blows” that it “can give thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears”; that a Coleridge could declare of “all 
things both great and small” that “the dear God who loveth 
us. He made and loveth all”; that a Browning could assure a 
doubting age that “God’s in His Heaven— all’s right with the 
world” ; that in our own race a Nanak could challenge a loca¬ 
lity-worshipping generation to turn his feet to where the Mecca 
of the Most High was not. The omnipresence, nay, the uni¬ 
presence, so to speak, of the Deity thus transfigures the dark 
human body into “God’s image cut in ebony’' and glorifies in 
the reprobate sinner of today the regenerate saint of tomorrow. 
Thence individual, domestic, social life derives its duty; thence 
the fine arts their beauty ; thence history and literature their 
utility ; thence the races and cultures their unity; thence, 
also, the scriptures and prophets their sanctity. As we find 
our earth crammed with Heaven, we rebuke the age-long query, 
“Where art Thou?”, with the answer, “Vain thought, where 
art Thou not?” Then we repeat with Milton the bolder, lof¬ 
tier query, “What if Earth be but the Shadow of Heaven?” 
Then we re-echo Emerson’s transcendent message, “We 
grope after the spiritual by describing it as the invisible. The 
true meaning of spiritual is Then, lastly, we glimpse 

the meaning of Sister Nivedita's musings (no longer musings 
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to her!) upon the Hereafter : “Not to change one s place—for 
since this is not matter, it can have no place—but to sink 
deeper and deeper into that condition of being more and more 
divested of the imagination of body.*’ With our Heavenly 
Kingdom implanted in our earthly existence and ever growing 
out beyond it, we realise the spiritual significance of the fol¬ 
lowing conversation, closely after the strain of Mrs. Hemans’s 
Better Land, in that refreshing novel, The Gladiators, by 
George Melville. “Where is it**, asked Esca, on whom the 
idea of a spiritual existence innate from its very organisation 
in every intelligent being did not now dawn for the first time, 
“Is it here, or there? below, or above? in the stars, or the 
elements ? I know the world in which I live ; I can see it, can 
hear it, can feel it; but that other world, xchere 'i^it ?” “Where is 
it ?”, repeated Calchas, “Where are the dearest wishes of your 
heart, the noblest thoughts of your mind? Where are your loves, 
your hopes, your affections, above all, your memories ? Where 
is the whole better part of your nature? Your remorse for evil, 
your aspirations after good, your speculations on the future, 
your convictions of the reality of the past ? Where these are, 
there is this other world. You cannot see it, you cannot hear 
it ; yet you know that it must be. Is any man’s happiness 
complete? Is any man’s misery when it reaches him so over¬ 
whelming as it seemed at a distance? And why is it not? 
Because something tells him that the present segment is but 
a small segment in the complete circle of a soul’s existence. 
And the circle, you have not lived in Rome without learning, 
is the symbol of infinity." 

Is not the key unto this open secret of the universe en¬ 
shrined in that sacred verse of the Tsdpanishad: * Isdvdsya- 
mitham sarvam xjathkincha jagathydmjagath ’, which has 
made a modern Maharshi of our own Devendranath ? Verily 
then, 

“Earth's crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God’*. 

Aye, every spot an Eden ; every soul a Shekinah; every truth 
a Logos; every creature an Immanuel ; every act a Eucharist; 
every life an Evangel; every event an Apocalypse—as Carlyle 
would add, “here or nowhere, couldst thou only see !*’ For, 
‘‘Only he who sees takes off his shoes— 

The rest sit round it and pluck black-berries.*’ 
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THE KINGDOM, THE POWER AND THE GLORY 

1935 


The pattern prayer of the Prophet of Nazareth groups to¬ 
gether a trio of substantives at the close and connects them 
with the several preceding clauses by means of the causal con¬ 
junction. For the systematic seeker after light, the question 
arises ; What may be the distinctive connotation of each of 
these terms, and what their organic relation as between one 
and another, and which of the said clauses rest specifically up¬ 
on each one of them and how ? In proportion to the clear¬ 
ness and cogency of the answer found shall accrue the capaci¬ 
ty to enter into the heart and soul of that model of a litany 
which Jesus commended to his disciples with the injunction, 
‘After this manner therefore pray ye’, and which continues 
resounding to this day upon the faithful lips of Christendom. 

‘Kingdom,’ ‘power,’ ‘glory’—these suggest at once the 
familiar idea of the monarchical form of government in hu¬ 
man polity. Particularly so, having regard to the historical 
background in the august Roman Empire of the day. Yet, 
while the first of the terms occurs also once before in the 
symphony of the whole supplication, the key-note struck at 
the outset in ‘Our Father’ is that of the concept of the 'pater 
familias. Thus, in respect of the Deity, here is a beautiful 
and benignant blend of the father in relation to his children 
in the home and of the sovereign in relation to his subjects 
in the state. God is the King ; but He is also the Father : 
He is the father-like King and the king-like Father. Again, 
the continued use, throughout, of the plural concerning the 
suppliant emphasises the universality of this Fatherhood and 
this Sovereignty on the side of the Divine. So that, even 
when offered by the individual away from the congregation, 
the prayer must carry with it a vivid sense of the oneness of 
the entire human family before the Father of spirits, the 
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King of kings. Thus we are presented with two allied circum¬ 
stances as interpretative aids to shed their own side-light 
upon the scope and significance of each of the factors in the 
supporting statement at the end, as of each of the petitions 
going before. 

In human vocabulary, shortly put, ‘kingdom' by itself re¬ 
presents the sphere of authority ; ‘power’ the exercise of that 
authority ; and ‘glory* the fame and honour built upon that 
authority. Among the rulers of earth, it is only in signal in¬ 
stances that the three possessions, more or less, go hand in 
hand, power prevailing effectively through the length and 
breadth of the kingdom and being accompanied impressively 
with the trail of glory. No kingdom, no power, no glory— 
this sums up the position of the bulk of us, ordinary, nondes¬ 
cript mortals, in reference to any part of this wide-extended 
globe, and even of one like King Canute with regard to parti¬ 
cular parts thereof, as he wisely brings home to his foolish 
sycophants. Again, there may be kingdom but without power 
and without glory, as where the king is, by way of concession 
to hoary tradition, no more than an ornamental figure-head 
hemmed in by the strongest of constitutional cJtiecks, or a 
far-off absentee and therefore an unknown and negligible 
quantity, or when, as King Arthur laments in the melancholy 
strain of his last moments, 

“ Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will.” 

Next, there may be kingdom devoid of glory but armed with 
such power as fact and fancy, intermingled, may confer in a 
Juan Fernandez to actuate the proud pretension— 

“ I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 

From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am Lord of the fowl and the brute”—* 
soon followed, however, by the wistful longing, 

“Better dwell in the midst of alarams 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 

Then, there may be kingdom with real power but with the 
opposite of true glory, as witness the role of the world’s des¬ 
pots and tyrants who have wielded absolute sway in different 
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times and divers climes, after all, to hand down their names 
to posterity as by-words of scorn and infamy. Lastly, though 
not ‘of the earth, earfchy, ’ there may be power as well as 
glory with not a rood of terrestrial kingdom, as illustrated in 
heroes and martyrs, sages and saints, aureoled in the celestial 
splendour of soul-force and soul-force alone. Over against all 
such human limitations by permutation and combination, 
the unique plenitude of God*s being and attributes as All-in- 
all in the richness of the concrete universal is what is devoutly 
brought out in the unqualified acknowledgment, isthe 

kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever.’ 

Now, it is to be noted in what manner, each to each — 
though not respectively, yet in an altered sequence—the three 
positive averments at the cl'ose relate themsel^s to the three 
pious optatives at the commencement; ‘Thine is the kingdom’, 
therefore, ‘Thy kingdom come !’ ‘Thine is the power’ ; there¬ 
fore, ‘Thy will be done !’ ‘ Thine is the glory’ ; therefore, 
'Hallowed be Thy name !’ As to the deviation from the mec¬ 
hanical order in these correlations, that is sufficiently ac¬ 
counted for by the heart’s outpourings not coursing invari¬ 
ably along the strict channels of formal exactitude. Further, 
on the surface, such linking up of the subjunctive of wish 
with the indicative of fact in each particular regard does look 
strange, no doubt, in so far as the wish sounds like a wish 
just for what is stated there as already a recognised actuality, 
a fait accompli. But the key to the explanation of this 
apparent anomaly or superfluity is furnished by the distinction 
shadowed forth between ‘heaven' and ‘earth,’ first, in the 
opening apostrophe, ‘Our Father which art in heaven, ’ and, 
next, in the modifying adjunct to the central one among the 
wishes, ‘in earth, as it is in heaven’—anadjunct implicitly 
applicable to the other two as well. J'or, what makes always 
the essence of the contrast between heaven and earth in the 
abstract, non-regional sense*/ Is it not what Shakespeare 
had in mind in the characterisation of the honest man: 
‘His heart as far from fraud as Heaven from Earth’ ‘/ If 
so, here is no other intent than a self-reminder in the Pre¬ 
sence-chamber of the Unseen that God, evermore the trans¬ 
cendent Fact of the infinite ideal, must more and more be¬ 
come also God the immanent Fact of the finite actual in self 
and society—aye, in society only through self. Hence, in 
effect, it just amounts to this : May the children of men learn 
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willingly to strive, as they alone can, to ren|der unto God, in 
and around themselves, all the things that are God’s, inde- 
feasibly His own due by a ‘divine right’ primary and non¬ 
derivative ! And the very last word-sentence, namely, ‘Amen!’, 
denotes exactly the stress of the whole soul upon the devotee’s 
reverent sympathy with his Deity, so to speak, and a solemn 
resolve upon, with an assenting assurance of, cooperation to¬ 
wards that supreme, cosmic consummation, the 

“ one, far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves”. 

Accordingly, it is this import of the Lord’s Prayer that is 
outlined, briefly yet expressively, by the Lord’s Apostle in the 
words, “Of Him, through Him, and unto Him, are all things. 
To Him be glory for ever !” 

And what of the quadruple petition intervening between 
prologue and epilogue and investing the whole with the 
character of a ‘prayer’ proper ? Does it ground itself upon 
‘Thine is the kingdom,’ ‘or*Thine is the power,’ or ‘Thine is 
the glory’? This is determined by the content of the im- 
ploration itself and its congruity with the idea wrapped up in 
one or another of the three terms in question. “ Give us this 
day our daily bread” is a trustful appeal to Love for refresh¬ 
ment, not alone of the perishable body, but, more, of the death¬ 
less spirit, considering that “ man shall not live by bread 
alone.” “ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil” is 
an aspiring approach to Love and Holiness for restitution, 
for redemption and for regeneration—it being recollected the 
while from self-scrutiny 

“ That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy” ; 

again, it being understood by linguistic research that the 
original Aramaic in the one perplexing clause is better ren¬ 
dered by ‘Ijet us not fall into temptation' than by ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’; and, once more, it being realised in the 
light of spiritual psychology that at-one-ment by penitence in 
the human and forgiveness in the Divine is a condition prece¬ 
dent to effective fortification against further transgression. As 
such, any plea unto a fostering and forgiving God, a saving 
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and sanctifying God, can derive inspiration and expect ratifi¬ 
cation only from an awakened consciousness of the ineffable 
‘glory’ of the Godhead in the proper acceptation of the word. 
In the eye of vulgar man, not unoften, glory is vainglorious¬ 
ness, another name for pomp and circumstance. On the other 
hand, a far loftier and purer conception identifies glory with 
grace in God-like men and, infinitely more so, in God Himself, 
the all-pervading, the all-purveying, the all-preserving and the 
all-purifying One. That is why, even among the powers and 
principalities of the earth, the verdict of history as well as the 
voice of conscience declares that 

“The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.” 

That is why no heavier discount has ever been placed upon 
merciless power than in 

“O it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

That is why no grander appraisement of mercy overruling 
power and redounding to glory has anywhere been sounded 
than that 

“ ’Tis mightier than the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

T3ut mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings.” 

That is why, in the revaluations of the Sufi, the Jaldl of Divine 
majesty stands thrown into the shade only by, or, rather, har¬ 
monised into happy unity with, the Jamal of Divine mercy. 
Surely, therefore, the glory acclaimed in ‘ Thine is the glory ’ 
reports itself oven as the glory of eternal beneficence in sacri¬ 
fice and service, the twin-born of that gratuitous loving-kind¬ 
ness which constitutes the noblest prerogative of genuine 
power. 

On these lines, the final avowal, ‘Thine is the kingdom, 
and the powder, and the glory, for ever’, concentrates a canticle 
of praise envisaging a full-orbed climax in adoration of the 
Most High as the all-residing, the all-reigning, the all-reple- 
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nishing, the all-renovating King and Father, Father and King, 
all in one. Thus to mount up in the ascending scale in the 
moment of the soul’s uplift to the Footstool of Grace is, by no 
means, to indulge in interested adulation but, in all sponta¬ 
neity, to be steeped in what Carlyle defines as ‘infinite admi¬ 
ration’, its natural fruit being the ennoblement of the worship¬ 
per but not by way of comrnercial return for the exaltation of 
the worshipped. And amid the numerous echoes of parallel¬ 
ism in thought and sentiment that must suggest themselves 
as between the different parts of the Lord’s Prayer and kind¬ 
red universal prayers, including our own sweetly and scientifi • 
cally spiritual form of Brahmic worship, one incidental varia¬ 
tion in the former will be observed to consist in an inter¬ 
change of positions in the case of the triple ‘benediction’ and 
the threefold ‘adoration,’ while the intimate ‘invocation’ and 
the personal ‘supplication’ retain each its own appropriate 
place. How refreshing, altogether, such a thrice-blessed hal¬ 
lelujah offered up from the depths of starving, straying, strug¬ 
gling humanity unto the triune God of Power, Love and 
Kighteousness— 

“Infinite Ideality, 

Immeasurable Reality, 

Infinite Personality”! 
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ASPECTS OF IDEALISM 
IN LIFE AND LITERATURE 

1913 


To 

All Lovers Of Life, Light And Love 
“Intent To Trace The Ideal Path Of Right,*’ 
Pure-Living, 

High-Thinking 
And Well-Doing, 


“Idealise awcay I... 

Yon’re welcome, nay, you’re wise!** 

— Brovmwcf, 

The story goes that Michael Angelo, the famous Italian 
artist of the Renaissance, was one day passing along the 
street; and, as his eye casually fell upon a block of stone lying 
neglected by the wayside, he pointed to it and said, ‘Send it 
to me, I see an angel’s face in it’. The stone, accordingly, 
was taken over to the studio; the master’s chisel was sedu¬ 
lously applied to it; and, lo and behold, there were soon 
wrought upon it the beautiful lineaments of a denizen of heaven. 
So to the piercing vision of genius were opened out possibili¬ 
ties hidden from the vulgar gaze; and the rough boulder, 
apparently unpromising and altogether unheeded, became 
converted into the choice material of a concretised dream of 
divine loveliness. What one discerns, another may not per¬ 
ceive with equal clearness and directness: the present always 
falls infinitely short of the prospective ; and yet, alike in things 
great and small, the ideal is there to be evolved only out of the 
actual. 

The relation between the ideal and the real—the ideal in 
the real and the real amid the ideal—in »this lies the pith of 
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all true philosophy, the essence of all higher experience- In 
so far as we untwine this necessary relation and dissever the 
one from the other, either we suffer ourselves to be carried off 
our feet or the world becomes too much with us. Either way, 
we render ourselves ineligible to estimate the correct values of 
things. Not the idealist, not the realist, but the idealist-real¬ 
ist is alone qualified for the supreme task of illustrating the 
ideal to himself and interpreting the real to others. The 
gross realist accepts the world’s prevailing values at par. The 
abstract idealist rejects them at cent per cent discount. The 
idealist-realist or the practical idealist, on the other hand, 
neither wholly acquiesces in current values nor entirely annuls 
all values, but finds satisfaction only in a constant revaluation 
of the real in terms of the ideal—in fact, not merely a revalu¬ 
ation but a transvaluation of values. The realist is confined 
in, and content with, the world of things that are, as they are ; 
the idealist contemns it and casts it off‘ as a mass of so much 
unworthy dross; while the idealist-realist, with his feet upon 
the sod and his eyes upon the stars, lifts the common from 
the commonplace and sublimes it all with a ‘light that never 
was on sea or land’. The realist recks not to rise above the 
dust; the idealist dares not to descend down the clouds; where¬ 
as the idealist-realist, even because he combines in himself 
the twofold capacity, commands at once the motive and the 
means for the achievement of both. This interfusion of the 
ideal and the real or, more properly, the transfusion of the 
real into the ideal, leads the worldly as well as the other¬ 
worldly to exclaim of the practical idealist—in scorn, not out 
of reverence—‘His ways are not as our ways, neither are our 
thoughts his thoughts.’ And, truly so. In the world yet not 
of the world, to him alone is it given to get the best out of the 
world by putting his own best into the world. To him, cease¬ 
lessly intent, or day or night, upon realising the ideal and 
idealising the real, the actual offers not only the counterpart 
but the earnest of the ideal; the imperfect becomes not the 
negative of the perfect—not that which is not perfect, much 
less that which is incapable of perfection—but verily the per¬ 
fect itself in the making. Thus a Michael Angelo beholds in 
the roughness of an unhewn stone the comeliness of a celestial 
countenance; and a greater than he declares the general dic¬ 
tum that the stone rejected of the builders becomes the corner¬ 
stone of the edifice. 
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Is this, then, a saying to adorn a tale only and not to point 
a moral ? How strange, yet solemnly significant, its truth— 
a key to the mystery of ‘all this unintelligible world,* a hint 
upon the adjustment of all this life’s complex relations ! How 
far-reaching the applications of this principle to life individual, 
life national and life international, if only we pause awhile 
and ponder the responsibility for all the rejected but not truly 
rejectable stones so rich with importance in the economy of 
the Divine Architect! To carve out of apparently coarse 
rubble what eventually justify themselves as corner-stones and 
key-stones is the high privilege of the practical idealist; and 
in which walk of life has he not his representative type? True 
idealism can dare and do what sheer realism can only despair 
of, if it may even so much as dream of it. As ideas rule the 
world, idealism stands the primitm mobile of existence; and 
the roll, not of the world’s thinkers alone, but of its workers 
also, is made up of lofty idealists and not of lowly realists. 
For, true idealism is soul-illumination as well as will-energy; 
mere realism is darkness of vision and despondency of volition. 
The one is dynamic, the other static; to borrow the distinc¬ 
tion drawn by Heine between romanticism and classicism in 
literature, the one is infinite, the other finite, in outlook. 

In this connection, it is remarkable how closely the stand¬ 
point of realistic idealism is represented, on the literary side, 
by what is known as the romantic revival movement—a move¬ 
ment vastly broader, in fact, than its purely literary compass. 
Transcendentalism in philosophy, mysticism in religion, 
romanticism in poetry—these are three facets of one Kohi- 
noor from the Thrirdiii confluence of Franco-German-Angli- 
can streams, the prime legacy of the nineteenth to the twen¬ 
tieth century. They reflect alike the same ‘ renascence of 
wonder ’ which, in the words of the great high-priest of nine¬ 
teenth century romanticism, 

“hath among least things 
An undersense of greatest “; 
the same “ beauty of promise ” 

“which sets 

(As at some moments might not be unfelt 
Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full blown 
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and the same ‘ excelsior * strenuousness of aspiration which 
proves 

how on earth 

Man, if he do but live within the light 

Of high endeavours, daily spreads abroad 

His being armed with strength that cannot fail.” 

In fine, that is no true idealism which fails to make of the 
idealist “ a sensitive being, a creative soul And no greater 
service may be rendered to the cause of idealism than to 
rescue it from the besetting taint of passive, unpractical mys¬ 
ticism; as, on the other hand, the peril to be warded off in 
realism lies in its tendency to degenerate into abject, egoistic 
cynicism. In the happy commingling of these two elements, 
the idealistic and the realistic, freed each from its own pecu¬ 
liar incubus, you witness the source of all the marvellous 
plenitude of productiveness round about as it answers exactly to 
the purusha and prakriti functions, the nirguna and saguna 
aspects, in the process of cosmic evolution. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be too strongly enforced that idealism, as thus under¬ 
stood, forms the active spring of all origination and origina¬ 
lity, whether in art or in religion. He is no artist worth the 
name in whom there burns not the Promethean spark of 
idealism, such as the ploughman-poet of Ayrshire longed for 
as “a’ the learning I desire ” that 

“My Muse, though hamely in attire. 

May touch the heart.” 

Above all, the Author of all being is the Highest of idealists, 
as also the Greatest of realists, even by virtue of that ineffable 
idealism, that impulse or leela of eternal generation, which, 
in the perpetual panorama of Divine self-expression, figures 
forth the Ever-Transcendental as the All-Immanental. Hence 
“ the human cry ” voiced thus by Tennyson : 

“Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah!— 

Infinite Ideality! 

Immeasurable Eeality! 

Infinite Personality! 

Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah !” 

And, be it noted, this idealistic urge in Creation itself touches 
us at precisely the same points as the romantic spirit in art 
and literature. It reaches us as Sathyam-Sivam-Sundaram — 
Sathyam through our intellectual, Sivam through our ethical, 
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and Swidaram through our aesthetic, consciousness—a tri¬ 
coloured image reflected on the plane of poetry in Words¬ 
worth's perception of Truth—‘‘the sentiment of Being", Shel¬ 
ley's exultation in Goodness—“the breath of life", and Keats's 
ecstacy over Beauty—“a joy for ever". This crowning con¬ 
summation of idealism, attained through the equation of Truth 
and Beauty and the identity of both with Goodness, brings 
home as a reality of actual experience what should otherwise 
remain but a logical abstraction.. So that none but a genuine 
idealist can follow the Gospel of Work according to the Sage 
of Chelsea and “produce, produce; were it but the pitifullest 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it in God’s name!" 
Again, considering the place of idealism in the scheme of 
things, whoever would have the nooks and corners of his 
existence flooded full with its fertilising waters must yield to 
no relaxation in keeping fresh and pure the sacred springs of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty aforesaid and in deepening and 
widening evermore the channels of their outflow. Call it 
culture, discipline or sddhana^ this is the one thing needful, 
the sole office and occupation of such as would not lose their 
own souls even to gain the whole world. To suffer the 
springs or the channels to be insidiously choked up by growing 
insensibility is nothing less than to dry up the fountain and 
leave life but a dreary waste in the result. The realist who 
has given his heart away—a sordid boon! may, with his 
prudential calculus, late and soon, getting and spending, 
afford, if he find it profitable for the time being, to disregard 
in practice the claims of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. But 
this the idealist of the type herein appreciated cannot bear to 
do; for he knows, as he alone can know, that under no 
circumstances is any truce possible for him with untruth, 
vice or vileness. Hence it imperatively behoves us to culti¬ 
vate with diligence the sense of Truth, the sensibility to Good¬ 
ness and the susceptibility to Beauty which form the native 
plant of our human constitution. No man but is endued 
with some innate measure of idealism; and youth being 
preeminently the period of idealism with its transparency 
and optimism, its buoyancy and adventure, the problem of 
life resolves itself into the problem of how to preserve un¬ 
faded the spirit of youth or, in other words, how to perfume 
the experience of age with the idealism of youth. 
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“Wintry age 

Impends ; the frost will gather round my heart; 

If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead 

So it is that all the great men intent upon this problem have 
ever suffered little children to come unto them, nay, have 
themselves sought their contact and communion ; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Need it be added that to idealise life is quite other than 
to possess ideals in life ? Ideals, set ideals, are good, and they 
are needed ; and poor, indeed, beyond words were life devoid 
of these. But the idealising temper is all in all. It is that 
which not only furnishes ever fresh ideals but also bears down 
all impediments in the way to their attainment. Ideals are 
conscious aims looming above in the horizon; the idealising 
temper is almost a constitutional trait lifting one above one¬ 
self with everything around and hitching one’s waggon to the 
very stars—‘patincs of bright gold’ in the firmament of the 
soul. Like the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, it doth glance 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, and girdle round 
with one rainbow-belt the varied contents of life, even this 
humdrum life of ours in the work-a-day world. 

Accordingly, 

“the vulgar forms of present things. 

The actual world of our familiar days,” 

undergo, through its exercise, a transfiguration which, every 
moment, demands and dictates what has been called a trans- 
valuation of values. Says Walter Raleigh of this type of idea¬ 
list, the Wordsworthian mystic: “He does not look beyond 
this world, but gazes intently on what is presented to him, 
and if his quest fail, looks still nearer and closer. In the earth 
under his boot-soles, in the garments that cling closest to him, 
and if not there, in the beatings of his heart, he tries to find 
the secret. Heaven is not for him a far place, nor eternity a 
long time. Here or nowhere, now or never, the soul of all 
things is to be found.” Very apt words these, and roundly 
put. 

This being so, it becomes obvious how while idealism is 
the fruitful mother of ideals, not all ideals are justified of 
idealism—certainly not, at any rate, that of abstraction from 
the world. For, the key-note of all idealism sound at the core 
not the detachment ot the eelt, nor the diaeoVntion oi the 
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not-self, but the spiritualisation of the not-self and its identifi¬ 
cation with the self in unity-through*difiference. Such, as 
Emerson tells us, was the idealism of Plato, whose “balanced 
soul” wrought out a happy synthesis between “the infinitude 
of the Asiatic soul and the defining, result-loving, machine- 
making, surface-seeking, opera-going Europe/’ Later monk¬ 
ish mediicvalism apart, such, too, was preeminently the ideal¬ 
ism of the rishis and yogis of the Upanishads, the Janakas 
and Yagnyamlkyas of our own spiritual ancestry. And if, 
once more, the real and the ideal, “according well, may make 
one music as before”, it must be by setting the /Eolian harp of 
the finite ‘in tune with the Infinite.’ If, once again, our art 
is to paint the true picture of life, let us beware and see to it 
that we keep untainted by our side and invariably lay under 
contribution, in the words of the Seer of Concord, “the two 
vases, one of ether and one of pigment.’* 

In the transvaluation of values by the idealist, there is 
no object too mean, no being too hopeless: all, all is magnifi¬ 
cence, as all is mystery ; at the.same time, all is certitude, as 
all is progression. In the positive utterance of the Idealist of 
Optimism sweeping all doubt and distrust before it in the 
swelling majesty of its very movement, “the evil is null, is 
nought, is silence implying sound.” And as even now “eter¬ 
nity affirms the conception of an hour,” truth becomes stran¬ 
ger than fiction ; “Jove nods to Jove from behind each one of 
us” ; and behold ! every flower shines forth at once a fairy— 
every star a shekinah—every spot a sanctuary—every child a 
cherub—every ‘tear’ an ‘amulet’—every sound of nature a 
strain of hosanna—every event of life a testament of provid¬ 
ence—and finally, in Hwami Kama Thirtha’s words, every 
day a New Year’s Day, every eve a Christmas Eve ! Cowper’s 
‘dull matter’ becomes woven on ‘the roaring loom of Time’ 
into Goethe’s ‘living, visible garment of God.’ Every sphere 
of man’s thought and action becomes delved into a channel 
through which flows the Universal Mind— 

“As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns.” 

That is the message of even so mechanical and matter-of-fact 
a realist as Pope. And how is the gulf bridged athwart these 
apparent contrarieties of condition between sinner and saint? 
We turn to the matchless lines of the Idealist of Evolution in 
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which, speaking of “Faith beyond the forms of Faith, “ ‘the 
Ancient Sage * declares: 

“ She sees the Best that glimmers thro* the Worst, 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro* the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they waifd ‘ Mirage! 

Consequently, that endless ‘reclassification* and ‘reassessment* 
which rules out all ‘ permanent settlement ’ in the domain of 
idealism knows no ‘ depressed classes * of humanity too depress¬ 
ed to be elevated, no abandoned sinners too far abandoned to 
be reclaimed. On the other hand, the scum of society are 
already themselves so far saved as to become the saviours of 
mankind; and the very rubbish of the earth is seen only as 
the taw material of the more than royal robes of the lilies of 
the field. To crown all, with the fading of that ever-evanesc¬ 
ing line between the esse and the posse, humanity becomes 
transubstantiated into divinity, as divinity itself comes to be 
translated into humanity—man the manifestation of God, and 
God the Perfection of man. Thus the jeevdthma avers ‘ Aham 
Brahmdsmi '; and the Son (not the Saviour I) announces, ‘ I 
and my Father are one. * Such the universal doctrine and the 
eternal sacram€nt of the Eucharist in the Catholic Chui’ch of 
Idealism. 

If, then, I am a true idealist as a teacher of youth, my 
pupil becomes to me, not a mere plastic piece of clay in my 
hands, but the inheritor and improver even now of the modest 
estate of my mind, a fellow-pupil with me at the feet of the 
Master of all wisdom. Likewise, if you are a genuine idealist 
in the relation of a householder, you no longer find at home 
the ready gratifier of your animal appetites or the secure ste¬ 
ward of your domestic economy but “ the woman-soul that 
leadeth you upward and on, ** even as Faust is led into heaven 
by the very woman he has wronged, the glorified Margaret. 
Again, the politician “ with a heart alive like Memnon*s lyre ** 
to the quickening touch of idealism cannot be, as in that 
Elizabethan definition given in TheDucHess ofMalfi, “ a quilt¬ 
ed anvil for the Devil **; but he must exalt himself, by the only 
‘ divine right ’ of ‘ the people’s will *, as the faithful trustee of 
their liberties after the Victorian traditions of a Bright who 
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held fast to the maicim that righteousness alone exalteth Sb 
nation and a Gladstone who kept the soul alive in the public 
life of Britain. Similarly, the minister of religion throbbing 
with a heart pregnant with the celestial fire of idealism fulfils 
himself in that holiest of vocations, not as an official oracle 
from a veiled God unto His blind seekers, nor an authorised 
arbiter between an offended Deity and His condemned child¬ 
ren, but as a living witness to a Gospel that is universal and a 
Grace that is individual. Lastly, the poet mounted upon the 
Parnassian peak of idealism stands distanced out from the 
versifier in the valley—at best, “the idle singer of an empty 
day “—and, there, becomes endowed with both “ the vision and 
the faculty divine” which make him at once the dreamer of 
dreams and the singer of songs. And such the songs he sings 
that to him alone applies the old claim about making the songs 
of a nation, no matter whoever should frame her laws. 

Indeed, it is poetry, perhaps, more than any of the other 
arts, that links into one orb the two hemispheres of the ideal 
and the actual—^the one the source of its inspiration, the other 
the field of its influence. Whoever, for instance, from the 
point of view of its purity or of its efficacy, can lower or limit 
down that idealism which, in no dilettante spirit or doctri¬ 
naire style, breathes, and breathes with wonderful effect of 
animation, through the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley or 
the prose-poetry of Carlyle and Mmerson? Poet-philosophers 
are these, one and all, in whom poetry and philosophy meet 
and merge at the angle of idealism. Thus, Julius Hare’s 
judgment that “ poetry is philosophy, and philosophy is poetry ” 
is made good in the light of Henry Jones’s valid conception of 
idealism as “that particular form of philosophy which is 
mo3t in touch with our modern life and most akin to the 
poetry in which that life has found its best expression. ” 

In the case, especially, of Shelley, ‘ sun-treader’, as he 
is called by Browning, his profound admirer—Shelley the 
idealist par excellence, though commonly charged with sha¬ 
dowy insubstantiality, is it not true that, if he was a ‘ chan¬ 
geling from the land of fairy he was, at the same time, the 
child of such a concrete, convulsive movement as the French 
Eevolution? Nay, what was his one theme throughout, if not 
the Eevolution itself set to music —Quern Mah declaring its 
principles, albeit with the unripeness of an iconoclast; The 
Revolt of Islam setting forth the sacrificial struggles incident 
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to them ; and Prometheus Unbound sounding the final paean 
of their triumph in the deliverance of the enchained human 
spirit ? Surely, Shelley’s idealism was, as true idealism can¬ 
not but be, always practical in its own way : rather, his was 
too intensely practical. His whole life, full of the wild ‘storm 
and turbulence ’ of his own West Wind, was one grim effort of 
fanatic heroism consistently to translate all his idealism into 
practicality. One may recognise a picture of Shelley himself 
in his own superb description of 

“ a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 
Indeed, with all his ‘ egregious practical energy’, so called, 
Shelley is his own ‘Defence of Poetry ’ incarnate—the poet¬ 
ry that “ strengthens the faculty which is the organ of the 
moral nature of man, in the same manner as exercise streng¬ 
thens a limb.” ‘ Beautiful’ beyond question but ‘ ineffectual ’ 
by no means, whether in the conduct of his life or in the 
influence of his teaching, is this ‘ angel ’; and not altogether 
‘ in vain ’ did he beat ‘ in the void his luminous wings In 
Shelley, no doubt, you see the spirit that etherealised, almost 
volatilised, all sense-impressions and rose on its wings to the 
Invisible, like his own Skylark soaring as it sings and still 
singing as it soars. Nevertheless and, in fact, through that 
very circumstance, did he not toil with all his might to objec¬ 
tify the inward ‘Merlin’s gleam’ he caught of a renovated hu¬ 
manity? That is what makes him essentially the poet of the 
assured future in the living present. Hark how he celebrates 
the millennium in which “ Hope creates from its own wreck 
the thing it contemplates ” : 

“ The world’s great age begins anew% 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, and faith and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

“ A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
Prom waves serener far; 
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A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star ; 

Where fairer Teinpes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

“ A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies; 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore.” 

One thing to be observed is that, as the ideal must be realised 
in the actual, so the realisation is rightly held to embrace, 
not the individual alone, but the entire race-—a note which 
Wordsworth, that other minstrel of “ joy in widest common¬ 
alty spread,” also strikes in ringing tones: 

** Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind.” 

For, so far as the Western world is concerned, the concep¬ 
tion of man as against men —the unity and solidarity of 
the race, overstepping the self, the family, the tribe and the 
nation—constituted the main lesson of the French devolution 
to the idealists of that generation. Tn fact, in no age has the 
true idealist consented to look to the self and leave his kind 
alone or to concentrate upon one sphere, to the exclusion of 
the other spheres, of life. To him humanity is one, life is one. 
Rooted as he knows himself to be in the primal elements of 
common human nature, he owns for the rule of his growth 
this inviolable law of spiritual biology, namely, ‘ I am a man, 
and what is dear to any man cannot but be dear to me; also, 
what is dear to me must be far from perfectly dear even to 
me, while there remains one other man to whom it has yet 
to be made dear. I cannot choose but realise myself, if at all, 
in and through my wife and children, my friends and neigh¬ 
bours, my co-citizens and fellow-countrymen, my brother- 
men and sister-women.’ 

It is worthy of note how the Bhagavad Gita and Words¬ 
worth’s Excursion furnish highly suggestive parallels in 
their teaching on this subject of the higher life of idealism, 
its practical relations and social obligations. Arjuna, in his 
vishddaydgam on the field of Kurukshetra, cowers before the 
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categorical imperative of the higher social duty, bound down 
as he is by the transitory ties of kinship and deterred by 
dread of the immediate result of bloodshed through his sup¬ 
posed personal agency. The Solitary, in his ‘ despondency’ 
bred by the so-called afflictions of private life and the appa¬ 
rent failure of movements of public hope, renounces human 
fellowship and divine faith and retires into seclusion and 
scepticism. Then, both for Arjuna and for the Solitary, the 
lost paradise of duty and society is regained by almost the 
same course of steps— , viswarooimsandarsanayogam in 
the one case and ' the apocalypse of Nature ’ in the other; 
and, secondly, close upon the vision beatific, the revelation 
of the Law Divine, as unto Moses upon the Mount of Sinai. 
Sri Krishna urges the denial of death as against the fear of 
the sin of murder and of the loss of kinsmen, detachment 
from the consequence of action as against the sway of the 
passion of effects, and the immersion of the self in the Higher 
Self as against the independence of the soul. 

‘ Avitidsi thu thadividdhi yena saroamidam thatham 
Vinci samavyayasydsyce nakaschith kcirthuviarhathi.' 

‘ Mathkarmakricn mathparcimo mathhhahthassangavar- 

jithah 

Nirvairassaroabhoothcshti yasscvmdmcthi Pdndava.' 

So, too, in the churchyard among the mountains, the Wan¬ 
derer and the Pastor, in their turn, meet the requirements 
of the case before them by expounding the exquisitely-order¬ 
ed interrelation between Nature and Man and between Man 
and Man and by inculcating, through ‘the short and simple 
annals of the poor,’ the lessons of trustful resignation and 
social intercourse in words like these : 

“The man— 

Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude. 

No vengeance, and no hatred—needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy.” 
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Again, 

'‘One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 

Once more, 

“Life, T repeat, is energy of love 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 

[n strife, and tribulation ; and ordained, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest to endless joy.” 

Thus it would be no less easy than tempting to multiply pass¬ 
ages of close parallelism which show how the corrective to des¬ 
pondency in both instances is drawn from the self-same source 
of idealism, “the heart within the heart.’' And, but for its in¬ 
dubitably smaller canvas and lighter colour, we might even go 
so far, perhaps, as to designate Wordsworth's philosophical 
poem as the Western replica of the Song Celestial. Prophet 
of Nature, 

“The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being”— 

celebrant of Duty, ‘Stern Daughter of the Voice of God’— 
realist with ‘the eye of a field-geologist’—idealist compelled 
often, even as a boy, ‘to grasp at a wall ora tree to recall my¬ 
self from this abyss of idealism’—what words can appraise the 
worth of Wordsworth's message to Modern India, verily 
“a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring and reprove ” ? 

Literary illustration along this line, confined to the para¬ 
mount primates among the Neo-Komantics with a distinctive 
life-philosophy of their own, should scarcely miss out Keats— 
less the poet-philosopher than the painter-poet, with his “Oh 
for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts !” and despite 
his “ great end 

Of poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of men”— 
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and Byron, too—that ‘chief traitor in the Romantic camp,’ 
more the subtle sentimentalist than the spiritual idealist even 
in his ‘language of another world,’ learnt in Nature’s ‘familiar 
face,’ his passion for ‘the gentle savage of the wild’ and his 
worship of the ‘ Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind.’ Our 
thoughts, then, on idealism and how the ideal ever moves in 
advance, luring on the actual behind, and the actual gropes 
its way forward with a succession of risings and fallings 
towards the ideal, may fitly conclude with those lines of 
allegory, as precious as precocious, which we owe to Cole¬ 
ridge, ‘the subtle-souled psychologist,’ ‘of imagination all 
compact’, than whom no other metaphysical thinker of 
the ago attained a fiimer grasp of the interrelation between 
the actual and the ideal: 

“On the wide level of a mountain’s head 
(I knew not where, but’t was some fairy place) 
Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread, 

Two lovely children run an endless race, 

A sister and a brother! 

That far outstripp’d the other; 

Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 

And looks and listens for the boy behind; 

For he, alas! is blind; 

O’er rough and smooth with even step he pass’d. 

And knows not whether he be first or last.” 

So the actual is blind by itself: it sees, if at all, through 
a glass darkly. But when that which is perfect in us is come, 
it is able to see vividly and walk confidently by the light of 
the ideal. For, everywhere idealism begets the vision of 
light; light begets the word of hope; and hope begets the 
enthusiasm of humanity. Dream, declaration and deed thus 
follow—all as the progeny of idealism. In his self-expression, 
the idealist reproduces himself, first, in the seer, whose eye sees 
the ‘dream ’ visualised before it; next, in the prophet, whose 
lip pours forth the ‘ declaration ’ to the world; and, lastly, in 
the reformer, whose hand remoulds the ‘ deed ’ of his environ¬ 
ment. Hence it is that, by a natural law of limitation which 
leaves the dream larger, and the deed more particular, than 
the declaration, the reformer comes to be national in his 
methods, while he must be universal in his aims. The true 
reformer, then, is he who strives evermore to idealise the 
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conditions of life, personal, domestic and social, intellectual, 
{esthetic, moral and spiritual, in relation to the peculiar genius 
and culture of his race but always with an eye to the broad¬ 
ening vistas of the universal. Many are called, but few are 
chosen; many are the builders, but few the architects; and 
manifold the materials, both among the old and the new, 
rejected by the realism of the builders but all too highly 
prized—wisely conserved or valiantly welcomed—by the idea¬ 
lism of the architects! Can we, therefore, too diligently 
assimilate the spirit of “the devout Mussalman who picks up 
and carefully preserves every scrap of paper on which words 
are written, because the scrap may perchance contain the 
name of Allah ”? Thus the saying that the stone rejected of 
the builders becomes the corner-stone of the edifice embodies 
a beautiful sentence-parable on the theme of the actual and 
the ideal and carries in it an unspeakable encouragement as 
well as a terrible warning. ]31essed are they that make its 
lesson their own and need not the warning but benefit by the 
encouragement! For, after all, that is the part of idealism 
in life reflected in, and reinforced by, all the idealism in lite¬ 
rature, using the terms, of course, in their larger meaning. 

To sum up, in closing, the practical implications of these 
terms. If it is idealism that detects the soul of good in things 
evil and reconciles the troubled spirit to the appointments of 
life; if it is idealism that discloses the promise and potency 
of the least little elements of society and braces up the down¬ 
cast spirit with the Larger Hope; if it is idealism that whis¬ 
pers, ‘ Fear not the future, weep not for the past,’ and impels 
the conservative spirit towards the goal of vaster progress in 
the time to come, ‘winning the ears to dare be now glorious 
and great and calm ’; then, it must be conceded that no subject 
is more intimately connected with the cause and the cure of 
Mother India’s degeneracy. As idealism has ebbed away from 
the practical life of the nation, it has spelled that disappear¬ 
ance of the large outlook and the liberal temper and that 
dominance of fatalism and inertness which sadly form the all 
too patent marks of present-day Hindu life. Too prompt to 
proclaim the sublime idealism of our past, we have grown too 
slow to own the crass realism of our present But the lament¬ 
able fact remains that we have succeeded in making our¬ 
selves no less materialistic than the people of the West are 
assumed to be, but only without their redeeming features. 
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As it is, nought but the wings of a healthy idealism can put 
into us that spring and elasticity which we lack in life. An 
appeal this which goes or ought to go home, in particular, to 
youth, who form our band of hope and who must understand 
betimes that liberal education is only another name for culti¬ 
vated idealism. 

Again, if literature is singled out as the vesture or the 
vehicle of idealism, it is not simply because every student has 
to do with literature who may not be fortunate enough to 
bring the other forms of art as well within his reach; but 
chiefly because, as a formative force embodying the ideal in 
words, it is distinctly a more direct and suggestive, plastic 
and permanent, organ of unseen beauty and unheard harmony 
than the creations of wood, stone, paint or breath. For, as 
aptly pointed out by Shelley, “ language is arbitrarily produced 
by the imagination, and has relation to thoughts alone; but 
all other materials, instruments and conditions of art have 
relations among each other which limit and interpose between 
conception and expression.” All true art is designed, not by 
any means to photograph the realistic, but certainly to fore¬ 
shadow the idealistic. Those ‘plans and charts/ little or 
large, so busily and perpetually shaped, not alone by the ‘ six 
years ’ darling of a pigmy size as the famous Ode on Tin- 
mortality would have it, but equally also by adult men, who 
are, after all, but children of a larger growth—what are all 
those designs and devices, if not so many ‘ fragments from our 
dream of human life It is bat hollow cant that conveys 
praise in the common phrases, ‘ true to life ‘ true to nature 
since, after all, exact reproduction is something foreign to life 
and nature. Even otherwise, is it, for instance, the reproduc¬ 
tion of heard melodies and not, rather, the adumbration of 
far sweeter melodies unheard that makes music carry us to 
the very edge of the infinite? But less impalpable, more 
enduring and susceptible of more varied and delicate combi¬ 
nations, than passing sound is the witchery of recorded words, 
the lure of literature, handed down through the generations 
in the magic casement of books—the ‘ Kings ’ Treasuries ’ of 
Euskin. Is there less truth, then, in Wordsworth’s indict¬ 
ment that “to be incapable of a feeling for poetry.is to be 

without love of human nature and reverence for God ” than 
in Shakespeare’s verdict of fitness for “treasons, stratagems 
and spoils” against 
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“ The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds 

Nay, not so, if poetry is indeed ‘the beauty and finer spirit 
of all knowledge.* How subtle, therefore, the symbolism 
which conceives of the goddess of music as also the goddess 
of letters; and, again, how sound the wisdom which ranks 
the production of a poem as among the sapthasanthdnds —in 
fact, the most immortal and immortalising of all offspring! 
We engage in the pursuit of literature to little purpose, unless 
we seek in it the fountain and feeder of idealism; and only 
thus do we come to recognise a Kalidasa, a Dante and a Shakes¬ 
peare as among earth's truest benefactors—the very ‘makers* 
of the race in the deepest sense; ‘ the unacknowledged legis¬ 
lators of the world,* as Shelley, their kinsman, would christen 
them. 

Thus to fuse and fashion life, literature, art and all unto 
the noblest ends of ideal being—“this is alone Life, Joy, 
Empire, and Victory !” For, in the spirit of that modernism 
which is to consecrate the altar of the Church of the Spirit, 
howsoever named, the better mind and heart of all the 
children of men from pole to pole, this is even the fruition of 
religion in every-day life out of the fulness of the Concrete 
Universal! 
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‘THOUGHTFULNESS OF HEART’ 
1935 


Here is an arresting phrase from the writings of an eminent 
Unitarian teacher and minister of the last generation. One 
wonders how fully, how sweetly, the gracious virtue enfolded 
in it must have suffused, by endeavour as well as by endow¬ 
ment, the personal temper of the author from whose mint 
issued this remarkable coin. Dr. H. W. Crosskey was no mere 
rhetorician indulging, for its own sake, in the luxury of fantas¬ 
tic figures and fashions of speech by way of transferred epithet 
and interchanged attribute. Bather was it an inspired mo¬ 
ment when a whole set of inherent, if not altogether intended, 
implications became embodied together in this orginal form. 
The more you ponder its vital significance with seriousness, 
the deeper you penetrate with profit into the very core of all 
true growth and greatness. 

Observe, first, the exact wording—* thoughtfulness of 
heart It is not ‘ a thought or the thoughts of the heart,’ 
nor any ‘thinking of or by the heart.’ The reference is not 
to one or more of particular, isolated acts of reflection and 
ratiocination. Neither is it to the general process of cogita¬ 
tion and cognition. The stress laid is upon a habitual trait 
forming part and parcel of the inner furniture, and evidencing 
itself in the outer conduct, of the individual. Next, note how 
the portfolio of this thinking business, pursuable with purpos¬ 
ive continuity or recurrence so as to consolidate it into nor¬ 
mal use and wont, is here shifted away from the customary 
quarter. The activities of thought as also their concomitant 
or resultant in the quality of thoughtfulness have been too 
often associated with the organ of the mind—so often, indeed, 
as to provoke the comment, ‘ Common is the commonplace h 
But what of this new type of thoughtfulness, the thoughtful¬ 
ness of the heart, in the face of the familiar* identification of 
the heart with the fount of feeling instead of with the seat of 
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intellection ? Is there in the modified conception before us 
nought but a quaint misapplication of the recognised principle 
of psychology and a queer confusion of the current termino¬ 
logy of common parlance? 

Of course, the expression, ‘ thoughtfulness of heart,* 
sounds all too new even to oddness. Nevertheless, the idea 
at the back of it is old enough, as old, in fact, as man*s first 
perception of the essential distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom, jndna and vijndna. It belongs to the realm of that 
higher psychology which lays down that out of the heart are 
all the issues of life. And, down the ages, it has sung itself 
* to one clear harp in divers tones ’ through untold master- 
voices among the mystically-minded children of men. To 
cite just a few notable examples from the literature of the 
spirit. The story of ancient Israel tells of a prince who came 
to the throne when yet green in his youth and of the dream 
in which the All-good appeared to him and asked what he 
desired. The answer rendered was: ‘ Give Thy servant an 

understanding heart, that I may discern between good and 
evil*. Now, inasmuch as human civilisation strictly started 
with such discernment, this supplication of Solomon, linking 
conscience or the moral sense on to the ‘ heart,’ approves itself 
as the wisest prayer ever offered by a young man or even by 
the oldest of sages. Por, it fastens the attention upon the 
one thing needful, without which intellectual education, how¬ 
soever stimulating, is bound not only to prove futile for the 
upbuilding of a better world out of the materials of personal 
character but, what is worse, to succeed, as the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington put it, in but making clever devils of men. Turning 
to modern times, we hear the thunder-clap of Carlyle burst 
in to cleave off the ‘ logic-chopping machine’ and the ‘vulpine 
intellect’ from the heart which ‘sees farther than the head’. 
And, recalling somewhat the drift of the Narada-Sanatkumara 
colloquy of our own hoary Upanishad, }3rowning’s illuminat¬ 
ing portrayal of the subjective evolution of his Paracelsus 
goes to illustrate how infinitely superior in potency the love¬ 
liness of spiritualised love in the heart to the lure of secularis¬ 
ed lore in the head for the real satisfaction of human long¬ 
ings. Thus and thus is enforced on all sides the suggestive 
lesson that, in the comprehensive import of the term, the 
feeling heart not simply feels but, therein and thereby, also 
‘ sees ’ and ‘ understands thinks and knows, in the most 
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authentic of senses and the most far-reaching of ways; so 
much so that its competency in these respects must be placed 
alone in the superlative degree. There is seeing and seeing; 
there is understanding and understanding; there is thinking 
and thinking. To take proper note of these varieties is to 
realise how, if sight belongs to the eye and foresight pertains 
to the head, it is nothing less than insight that develops in 
the heart. 

As such, a few important aspects of contrast emerge, in 
point of what has been called the ‘ thoughtfulness’ of each, 
as between the fore-looking mind and the in-seeing heart. 
And these are aspects which certainly deepen the conviction 
that the heart apprehends reality more correctly, completely 
and effectively than the mind, even because it does it differ¬ 
ently. First, toiling reason can but grapple with the positive 
conceptions of the scientist in the quest after truth. But the 
discernments of the sensitive heart touch the profounder 
levels of discoveries clothed in the language of the child, the 
poet and the saint by the freest play of plain, unsophisticated, 
sympathetic imagination. As tersely enunciated by Plotinus, 
the old-world philosopher of mysticism, the law here in force 
is that “Like is known only by like; and the condition of all 
knowledge is that the subject should become like the object.” 
Next, the knowledge gained by the plodding investigations of 
the mind is but of a secondary and instrumental character, 
accessory to the obtaining of further knowledge. On the 
contrary, that based on the pure intuitions of the heart is of 
the primary and ultimate kind. Further, the one is, for the 
most part, technical and analytical, relative to special interests 
only; whereas the other carries with it synthetic values of 
general applicability to the diversified departments of life. 
Lastly, the one seldom ranges beyond the vain and vexatious 
ring of hair-splitting speculation or secluded lucubration. 
But the other is nothing if not intensely practical unto the 
end of the moulding of personality upon the whirling wheel 
of circumstance and under the vivifying impact of intercourse. 
Accordingly, it becomes, by far, more imperative that the 
warp and woof of a kindly, imaginative emotion should syste¬ 
matically inweave itself into the colourless fabric of the mind 
than that the white light of reason should irradiate the hid¬ 
den chambers of the heart. So urged John James Taylor, a 
powerful centre of quickening influence as an elder-day presid- 
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ing preceptor of the English Unitarians’ Seminary of the 
soul : “It is not extent of power, but the rectitude of its 
exercise; not intellect, but spiritual-mindedness; not what the 
world calls cleverness, but simple fidelity to duty; not the 
resources of a highly-disciplined and richly-stored under¬ 
standing, but the sweetness and purity of the affections of the 
heart, which point most clearly and steadily to a higher life 
in God beyond the veil now drawn between visible and 
invisible things.” 

And what is the testimony, too, of ethicospiritual biogra¬ 
phy ? In fine, even this: that, in the redemptive economy of 
the soul and its self-realisation, ‘thoughtfulness of heart’ em¬ 
phasises and exemplifies itself as alone ‘the way, the truth and 
the life’ on the human side—that is, apart from, and antece¬ 
dent to, ‘the grace of Grace’. Writ large in luminous letters, 
it shines upon every emblazoned page of the world’s record of 
the golden deeds of goodness and the more than golden lives 
of godliness. So, out of the writhing agony of the paragon of 
Elizabethan Knighthood upon Zutphen’s bloody field, it is 
timely, self-abnegating thoughtfulness of heart that sends forth 
the ringing echo of generous tones, ‘Thy need is greater than 
mine.’ So, from ‘the glimmering gloom’ of Scutari’s nursing 
hospital, it is, again, wide-spread, self-consecrating thought¬ 
fulness of heart that, day in and day out, casts upon‘the dark¬ 
ening walls’ the kissed shadow of i the Victorian ‘type of 
good, heroic womanhood.’ Nearer home, four-square against 
callous custom, ‘procuress to hell’, it is dynamic thoughtful¬ 
ness of heart in the extreme that alike inspires and compass¬ 
es such Herculean feats of humanity as the quenching of the 
satis lurid flames or the wiping of the child-widow’s harrow¬ 
ing tears. And the principle holds good in regard to ‘little, 
unremembered acts of kindness’ smuggled in without number 
into private intercourse no less than to the vast, chronicled 
achievements of philanthropic service on a nation-wide scale. 
There it is—thoughtfulness of heart, the only adequate expla¬ 
nation of all beneficent pieties and beatific sanctities, manifest¬ 
ed whether in single, specific acts or in sustained, life-long 
careers and perfected by that persevering steadfastness which 
constitutes the backbone of productive self-discipline 

Such being the proven efficacy of thoughtfulness of heart 
in the conduct of life, the particular context in which the rich- 
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laden phrase is introduced by the good author may be noted at 
this point as an index to the endless possibilities opened out 
in the manifold of domestic and social relations even along 
the humble byways of humdrum life, as along the romantic 
highways of heroic life, ‘‘When we,” says he, “entertain a 
friend certain to leave us on the morrow for a long, far-away 
journey, how anxious we are to make him feel the full warmth 
of our affection ! No sign by which we can show our love, 
however slight and trifling, is willingly forgotten. When we 
remember that, although it has become a familiar custom— 
an ordinary matter of course—to be in each other’s company, 
we may yet be parted tomorrow, are we not warned that there 
ought to be more diligence of love, more thoughtfulness of 
heart in our daily intercourse?” 

How helpfully handy, then, comes this ‘thoughtfulness of 
heart’ to you and to mo, the all-embracing watch-word of per¬ 
sonal sddhan, the all-sufficing rule of self-improvement 1 Shall 
we accept it as the seed of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil in our eternal Eden to yield us its abundance in ‘the 
fruits of the spirit’ ? Shall we adopt it as the formula of crea¬ 
tive evolution for all the graces of character summed up in 
the charming word, magnanimity ? Shall we appoint it as the 
alert counsel in charge of the appeal, at every turn, from Phi¬ 
lip drunk to Philip sober? Shall we plant it before us as the 
mirror of our secret deformities and above us as the lodestar 
of our sacred adventures? Shall we set it up as the sleepless 
sentinel to sound betimes the warning-note, ‘Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation’? Shall we find in it the 
cypher key to all ‘heart-affluence rich’—slow to anger, quick 
to forgive and yet quicker to forget; in no haste to misunder¬ 
stand and, more still, in no humour to misrepresent ; vigilant 
in tender regard for all susceptibilities ; with a breadth of 
outlook not only providing for, but prompting, a tolerant re¬ 
cognition of the possible validity of divergent views and ver¬ 
sions; evincing an easy preparedness and capacity to put one¬ 
self in another’s skin and scan situations and issues with his 
pair of eyes; alive to the decencies of shunning every vestige 
of self-seeking in rank or repute at others’ expense, while ‘in 
honour preferring one another’; eager in solicitude to share 
crushing burdens and succour out of besetting snares ? Shall 
we locate in it the power-house of strength for the outstretch¬ 
ed hand of loving service active against the self-absorption of 
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‘that inward eye which is the soul of bliss’? Shall we read 
and re-read in it an epitome at once of St. Paul’s famous 
glorification of charity and Cardinal Newman’s exquisite deli¬ 
neation of gentlemanliness—aye, of the finest ol passages 
wrought by the magic pen of any 'human-divine man’ upon 
the evangel of practical idealism ? If so we will, may daily 
renewals be ours of the disciplinary vow, the sddhanaman- 
thram, to be administered by it amid inward searchingsof self 
through all uprisings and downsittings, outgoings and incom¬ 
ings ! So shall the nearness of the Kindom of Heaven become 
a reality of experience, as the reprobate spirit begins to 'repent’, 
that is, in the literal sense, to think (as well as to see and to 
tinder stand) again or differently—no longer amiss because 
otherwise than with the heart but aright with the heart. 
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SPEECHFULNESS OF HEART 
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The only authentic type of anushtdnism in religion is 
that attested by the translation or transcription of faith into 
life through unfailing constancy, above all else, in intimate 
communion with the Living God. This at once places prac- 
tical spiritual experience poles apart from all theoretical, theo¬ 
logical assent, however well-grounded and unreserved, to any 
or all of the cardinal articles of ‘belief ’ about His being and 
His attributes and even about personal relationship to Him as 
the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, not the quest after, nor the 
attainment of, religious knowledge by dint of devoted study 
and research ; not good works, though in the name of the 
Creator and for the behoof of His creatures, in the widening 
categories of home, neighbourhood, community, nationality 
and humanity ; not cultivated fellowship nor even realised 
unity with God-like spirits of the past and the present—none 
of these, be the life-value of each by itself or of all together 
what it may, constitutes the real soul, the quintessence, of 
religion. Primarily and preeminently, it is companionship 
and converse with the Divine under all conditions that forms 
the sanctum sanctorum of inner life, all other factors being 
but so many ante-chambers and vestibules, aisles and side- 
apartments. Hence the emphasis incessantly laid upon wor¬ 
ship by one like Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, as when he 
observed to Pandit Sivanath Sastri: “ Don't you see a Sakta 

is one who worships Sakti; a Saiva is one who worships Siva; 
a Vaishnava is one who worships Vishnu. Similarly, a Brah- 
mo is one who worships Brahma. Our right to the name 
‘Brahmo’ arises from the fact of our being the worshippers of 
the Supreme Being.” 

Though apparently indicative only of the movement of 
the human towards the Divine, ‘ worship ’ properly stands for 
the complete idea of their mutual rapport more plainly denot- 
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ed by that other term, ‘communion’. Even so, over and 
above its restricted application in common usage, the word 
‘prayer’ also acquires an extended signification identifying it 
with the two aforesaid expressions. In this connotatively 
larger, scientifically securer sense, “ Religion,” it has been 
said, “ is no more possible without prayer than poetry with¬ 
out language, or music without atmosphere.” Herein is en¬ 
visaged the radical contradistinction between lakshya and 
upalahshyay between primary and secondary ends or consti¬ 
tuents, if not also between essentials and non-essentials, in the 
supreme art as well as in the subsidiary arts of life By way 
of illustration, the attention is implicitly turned upon how 
sublimities of import, subtleties of prosody, sorceries of figures 
of speech and like resources of rhetoric have their place but 
as accidental adornments, not as the sine qua non, of poesy ; 
and, likewise, all musical appliances, howsoever refined and 
diversified—even the faculty of voice, never so fascinatingly 
sweet and fastidiously schooled—furnish no more than acces¬ 
sory accompaniments to melody. And it is explicitly pointed 
out how, on the other hand, the bed-rock phenomenon of lan¬ 
guage in the one case and of atmosphere in the other—both 
standing miracles in the respective domains of man and na¬ 
ture—alone supplies the inevitably fundamental and perpe¬ 
tual requisite of plinth and pillar alike for the superb struc¬ 
ture of a distinctive ‘ palace of art ’ from end to end. 8uch, 
too, in a way is the relation, say, between the staple item of 
food and the several other differing courses in a rich and 
well-ordered table of menu. That is how Carlyle’s dictum, 
* No prayer, no religion ’, puts the whole thing in a nutshell, 
concerning the one indispensable element in the life of the 
spirit. Not the Brahmajndni, not the Brahmavddin, not the 
Brahmashxmh, not the Brahmanyasangi, but the Brahma- 
sddhak in the Brahmopdsak approves himself, in the last 
judgment of subjective and objective yoga experience, as the 
good and faithful soul in whom Brahman, as Bhagavdn, is 
well pleased. And that is by virtue of such a one fully quali¬ 
fying alone for entry into the joy of the Lord—even the pre¬ 
sent paradise of beatitude in and through Brahmdnandara- 
sapdn. 

Thus and to this end, as in human, so in human-divine 
inter-relations, the self-expression of the heart becomes an 
inherent and compelling necessity pure and simple. It is a 
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profound psychological maxim, coming home to every beating 
heart, that is seized and set out in the subjoined citation 
about the conditions or credentials of dynamic reality in every 
species of mutual affinity, attachment and association worth 
the name : “ Men often think, ‘ They love us and we know 

it; we love them and they know it.’ Nay, but it is not enough 
to have the love and do the duty in silence. We live not by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of those we love. Out of the mouth—it is the spoken 
word that feeds. It is the kindness that furnishes the 

house.” (W. C. Gannett) The self-utterance of the affec¬ 
tions being, therefore, the only positive pledge of their 
growth, nay, of their very maintenance, to some appreciable 
purpose, the neglect of that paramount exercise, on any 
account whatever, in the daily round of engagements cannot 
but lead to growing apathy and aloofness and eventuate in 
virtual estrangement and disseverance. Consequently, in the 
nature of things, only in ever-renewed contact and communi¬ 
cation with the Spirit-God lies locked (or locketed) the sole 
secret of the sustained vitality and vigour of the religious 
spirit as also the sovereign safeguard against its gradpal at¬ 
rophy in effect into negation itself. Ijittle wonder that many 
a genuine believer is clearly seen, if he does not also frankly 
find himself, sliding ultimately into settled unbelief merely 
through the insidious influence, sure if slow, of the besetting 
peril in question. Avaunt, then, every trace of anything like 
unreflecting inertness or temporising tardiness consciously 
and unconsciously suffered, now and again, to interfere at all 
with that strenuous upkeep of rapprochement the Unseen 
which absolutely depends upon systematic self-recital unto 
the receptive ear of the All-Confessor and the All-Comforier ! 
For, as the gravity of the situation in all its magnitude is no¬ 
where more impressively summed up than in the solemn warn¬ 
ing-note sounded in the closing epigram of the Unitarian 
teacher, John Hamilton Thom, first quoted above, “ In the 
dumb heart it (that is, religion) invariably dies.’' 

This is; in short, what makes all the difference between 
the speechful and the speechless heart, seeing that to muffle 
the most vital of the organs is to stifle it with fateful conseq¬ 
uences. As “wisdom is justified of her children ”, there are 
those amongst them who lay soulful stress upon the central 
core of our common human constitution as comprised in *the 
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thoughtful heart,’ * the seeing, far-seeing or in-seeing heart* 
and, again, ‘ the understanding heart.’ To these is here sug¬ 
gestively added the pregnant concept of‘the speechful heart.’ 
This speechfulness of heart may, as it often does, assume 
divers forms through a manifold or a complex of instrumen¬ 
tal auxiliaries, such as the nod of the head, the tear of the 
eye, the uplift of the brow, the curl of the lip, the shake of 
the head, the motion of the finger, the leap of the foot and, 
not necessarily or exclusively, the word of the tongue. In 
fact, none of the said modes of manifestation of the inner 
sentiment and emotion need be in evidence in the least 
degree. Yet although attended with naught of outward token, 
vocal or otherwise, the heart can speak, as speak it must, in 
effective, inward communings so as even to render apparent 
‘ silence ’ more eloquent than actual ‘speech’. And failing 
this urgent satisfaction, the decay of the springs of responsive 
reciprocity is bound to prove simply a question of time. The 
underlying principle of this prognosis in terms of certitude 
IS what looms specifically embodied, under familiar imagery, 
in the sage counsel of caution lianded down from of old: “ If 
you have a friend, see to it that you visit him often; unless 
constantly trodden, the road must needs get overgrown with 
grass in no time and the bushes choke it up as well without 
let or hindrance.” 

What then ? The discerning seeker of purposive, prac¬ 
tical wisdom is finally presented with this truth of truths re¬ 
lative to the why and the how of prayer as comprehending the 
heart’s intercourse with the heart’s abiding Indweller— 
namely, that, in one word, speechfulness of heart is life and 
speechlessness of heart nothing short of death in the economy 
of the body spiritual. As such, ain'O'pos of the two comple¬ 
mentary hemispheres of the full orb of spiritual realisation, 
the all too necessary counterpart to the imploration of the 
open ear, “ Speak, Lord ; for Thy servant heareth, ” is to be 
found in the injunction based upon the warrant of Divine ac¬ 
cessibility, 

“ Speak to Him thou: for He hears, and spirit with 

Spirit can meet.” 

And the raison detre of a diligent avoidance of dumbness in 
this regard is to be traced to the immutable law of love itself^— 
a^aw enVigVl- 
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enmenfc or impulsion of the all-knowing, all-loving Deity 
but rightly reflecting the imperativeness of the innate craving 
for self-demonstration in the ever-dependent, ever-faithful 
devotee. Again, this rule, in reference to the ‘One only with¬ 
out a second’, ‘a Presence not to be put by,’who verily is 
nothing if not closer “ than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet,’* prescribes heart-to'heart communion, aye, confa¬ 
bulation, as the only possible and satisfying channel of inter¬ 
course. In that wise, it enforces itself through the celebrant 
of The Higher Pantheism in the Western world of the modern 
day, as it remarkably did even through the exponent of 
Absolute Monism so-called in the Eastern s])here of medice- 
val times by providing scope enough for the splendid spon¬ 
taneity of the irrepressible outpourings of Sivdnandalahari. 
As against the self-witholdirig, speechless heart with its ines¬ 
capable dangers, it is too true of the self-unfolding, speechful 
heart with its insuppressible demands that it ensures the 
flourishing expansion of life from growth to growth by taking 
salutary heed of the substance of the dual monition, ‘ Pray 
without ceasing’ and ‘Worship Him in spirit and in truth.* 
In fine, it is these ever-to-be-repeated articulations of heart— 
at once universally utterablo and intelligible, obligatory and 
congenial, because eternally standardised by Nature’s enact¬ 
ment beyond variation—that, in the homely persuasiveness of 
his penetrating originality, Brahmananda Keshub Chandra 
Sen so exquisitely dignified as ‘the native vernacular of the 
heart.’ Hark, there it sounds—the heart’s mother-tongue of 
all the children of men—in the clear, charming simplicity of 
its unique naturalness, nobly exalted above the Babel of all 
the alien dialects of credal and ceremonial convention concre¬ 
tised and consecrated by varying tradition. 

So now, my good heart, let me ask, canst thou too vigi¬ 
lantly beware of the awful penalty attaching to dereliction in 
respect of that ‘natural law in the spiritual world’ which 
unmistakably ordains that if “the soul is dead that slumbers,” 
no less doomed is the heart that smites itself dumb on any 
score whether of fancied futility or superfluity, coveted ease 
or exclusiveness, ingrained indifference or humility ? Oh, 
rather, wisely put thou away all misconceived notions of 
uselessness and needlessness; roundly shake off the last, lin¬ 
gering vestige of insensate indolence and complacent dilatori¬ 
ness; and stoutly overthrow every internal obstacle of temper- 
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fttnental coyness and self-abased timorousness. Yes; and 
with the utmost degree of filial freedom, in unquestioning 
trustfulness out of the clamant urge from the deeps of the 
‘heart within’ towards the ‘God overhead,’ speak to Him thou 
unintermittently in all the flitting moods and tenses of the 
spirit. Speak to Him thou serenely through all the kaleido¬ 
scopic changes and chances of fickle fortune. Speak to Him 
thou in assiduous ‘asides’ amid all absorbing preoccupations 
of body and of mind. Speak to Him thou in fervent praise 
and prayer, blissfully ‘alone to the Alone’ and infinitely more 
so in happy unison with the mystic chorus of sister-and- 
brother-voices vibrant about the Altar of Grace through the 
immensities of a boundless universe. Speak to Him thou 
freely, now and evermore; for He hears, as none else may, if 
it be but the softest outbreathings of subdued heart-whispers 
within His own elect audience-chamber of majesty and mercy 
interfused. 
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THE SUNFLOWER OF THE SOUL 
1936 


If ‘ toDgues in trees ’ is no mere rhetorical turn of riotous 
fancy, the sunflower with its peculiar property embodies in 
itself a living lesson of supreme import for the conduct of life 
upon the highest of levels. It offers, at the outset, a striking 
contrast to that other sensitive plant known as ‘ touch-me- 
not so symbolic of overwrought aliveness to untouchability 
along all lines—of caste in relation to the anthyaja, of colour 
in reference to the negro, of culture as between the ‘ classes * 
and the ‘ masses ’ and, like-wise, as regards all types of Pha¬ 
risaical character as well as artificial rank, conventional 
habits and credal beliefs. Next, the positive principle sug¬ 
gested by the practical parable of the sunflower shows how, 
as and whereas, in the botanical phenomenon, the flower 
turns round along with the great luminary of the heavens in 
its westering course on one single side, its spiritual counter¬ 
part in the human soul moves about towards the central Sun 
of all creation on a multiplicity of sides. This is because the 
all-penetrating Presence of God, not localisable anywhere 
while being the one Keality everywhere, is Itself at work 
evermore wheeling about in all directions and through all 
objects; and hence, by force of nature, the soul sets itself 
towards and points to the Oversoul in all those varied direc¬ 
tions and through all those divers objects. So Nanak chal¬ 
lenged his accusers at Mecca to shift his feet, if they could, 
to any side of the planet they chose where the Unseen One 
was not. So Prahlada, earlier still, sensed nothing short of 
Deity in the gross materiality of a masonry block. So Plato, 
in the long ago and the far away, visioned in the son of man 
a very ‘god in exile’. So Emerson, in these latter-days, 
beheld even Jove nodding to Jove from behind each one of us, 
as he also took off his hat in awe and reverence before the 
garden-rose. So Ijamb glorified ‘ God’s image cut in ebony* 
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in the Ethiopian’s ‘ human face divine So Carlyle witness¬ 
ed in every salutation to every man in the street an obeisance 
rendered to the God-in-man all over. And so Gandhiji, after 
Kabir, hails the ' Harijan', the man of God, in the outcaste 
of a pariah. Such is the distinctive characteristic of sunflower- 
isinf with its bearings on the higher zones of the spirit. 

Now, in the first place, it is not strictly the flower that 
turns by itself toward and with the sun. Kather is it the 
beam-fingers of the sun that really reach out to it, touch it 
with a tender caress and turn it on with a magic spell like 
and yet unlike the magnet responsible for the resistless pull 
of the scattered filings up to itself. Just so, the impact of 
God upon the soul—at all points physical, mental, emotional 
and volitional, as also at all times perj^etual and perennial—is 
to be found operating, in very truth, beneath and behind all 
apparent leanings of the soul itself toward Him. So that, 
ultimately, the surface fact of individuality is, by no means, 
to be confounded with anything of the nature of absolute 
independence. For, all in all, our wills are ours not only to 
make them His but just because He is already there in them 
constantly to make them ours in the first instance. Why, 
even as to the inevitable incidents of mundane mortality, the 
inscrutable process of decline and disappearance in the case 
of any of our loved ones from his or her accustomed place by 
force of a Will invisible yet irresistible rules out every breath 
of the repining sigh, ‘ Oh for the touch of a vanished hand!’ 
For, the vanishing is only from before the eye of flesh into 
the horizon of the realm of spirit; and, lo and behold, the 
sloping down is ever the prelude to a scaling up again. So 
that here is one more of the recurring ‘ intimations of im¬ 
mortality ’ itself: the soul-flower sinks into the grave but to 
rise over again to the altitude of resurrected life by an equal 
inflow of potency from its own Eternal Sun. In the second 
place, as an implication of the above, it is not merely attrac¬ 
tion exerted, whether upon the flower or upon the soul, as 
from a distance but the closest regulation of movement by 
direct and intimate manipulation, as it were, even like the 
shaping out of the potter’s clay upon the wheel. Every 
Moses who walks with his God does so effectually not other¬ 
wise than by the adaptation of every footfall of his to every 
forward step of the Divine. Thirdly, consequent on this 
circumstance, the soul’s movements, thus adjusted and at- 
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tuned, come to afford a sure enough index to the prime, prior 
movements of God Himself upon His infinitely vaster scale, 
as the pose of the sunflower at any particular instant helps to 
indicate as well the point attained in the progression of the 
sun by that time. Is not that the unerring way God-like men 
function as path-finders to God ? Again, the God of eternity 
energising upon the leelabhoomi of time with unswerving 
precision, the proper evaluation of time-sense, all too awing 
in its exactions, renders that consciousness so sublimely 
transcendental in itself that Kdlam has been apotheosised in 
our national spiritual outlook as ' Ndrdyanaswaroopam/ 
Whoever, then, conforms with religious scrupulousness to the 
strict rule of punctuality even in the engagements of the 
work-a-day world reproduces an impressive trait of the Sup¬ 
reme Being manifested in the stupendousness of His cosmic 
career. Man being the only time-measuring creature here 
below, his practical regard for time requirements becomes at 
once sublimated into reverence of spirit for, and community 
of self-expression with, that ' Akdlapunisha' in whom time 
merges into eternity and eternity issues into time through 
unending cycles. Was it not something of the profound 
mystery of relationship between the sunflower and tlie sun as 
translated into spiritual terms that found expression, as bet¬ 
ween the human in time and the Divine in eternity, when, 
for instance, the uneventful daily routine of Kant was carried 
on with clock-work exactitude so that the journeyman-labou¬ 
rers of Konigsberg regulated their movements by winding up 
the jobs in hand just at the moment he was sighted sallying 
out upon his outdoor walks; or when Emerson was seen never 
to deviate from the pale of punctuality by so much as a hair’s 
breadth on either side in all his manifold engagements through 
the United States; or, again, when Martineau would be 
found systematically mounting up the stairs of Essex Hall in 
London on every New Year’s Day to pay down his annual 
subscription on the counter of the British and Foreign Uni¬ 
tarian Association even at a far advanced age as year suc¬ 
ceeded year? Fourthly and lastly, as one sunflower subtly 
assimilates itself to another sunflower in movement, both de¬ 
scribing the same curve right through and occupying the same 
angle at any one point of time by virtue of common suscepti¬ 
bility to the lead of a common sun, so a reflex of that mutual 
floral sympathy is just what makes itself discernible in the 
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fellow-feeling of one soul towards another for the sake of—in 
other words, under the self-same influence of—the directing 
God of both. Therein lies enfolded the secret of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the fervent supplication, Holy Father, keep through 
Thine own name those whom Thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, as we are.'* So does every sunflower address 
itself, in act, to the sun it obeys; and so does the devoutly 
besought parity of social attitude demonstrate itself, in effect, 
amongst the whole series of its sister-flowers. That is how, 
with developing sensitiveness of sympathy, the joys and sor¬ 
rows of one react also upon another among the votaries of 
God, inducing identical responsiveness to outer impulses and 
experiences, as when Bhalcta Bijoy Krishna Goswami could 
not help visibly thrilling through his whole frame at sight of 
the unclothed sannydsim shivering with midwinter cold in 
the KumhhamHa concourses at Brayag. Thus is evidenced 
the occult truth of the dear dictum, “ The seekers of the 
light are one.” 

Accordingly, in proportion to the growing measure of 
soul-sensitiveness, the sunflower in man’s diviner nature comes 
spontaneously, as though by reflex action, to exhibit the vital 
marks of communion through contact, through controlment 
and through correspondence in relation to the supreme Sun 
of the spiritual firmament and, again, of community through 
coordination, through companionship and through coparce¬ 
nary with reference to all sister souls here below. So far as 
mutual interactions on this latter plane are concerned, while 
our fellow-men will, of course, be slow to believe as we believe, 
the sunflowerism maturing within ourselves is bound to make 
itself felt in more wholesome influences by impelling them to 
live as we live and even to believe as we live. For, after all, 

'*Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life unto thy brother’s creed hath lent.” 

Then, receptiveness, responsiveness, reflectiveness and reci¬ 
procity—in these be discovered the quadruple quality of the 
soul intent on being nothing if not a very sunflower in faith¬ 
fulness to God and, for His sake, to all His other children as 
well. And from the depths of the sunflower-soul thus attem¬ 
pered, let the pealing paeon ring evermore so as vividly to 
recall the spiritual Sun of eternity through His impressive 
symbol in the material sun of time— 
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“ Thou art but as a word of his speech, 

Thou art but as a wave of his hand; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 
* Twixt tide and tide on his beach; 

Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of his soul: 

'J'hou art lost in the notes on the lips of his choir 
That chant the chant of the Whole/' 
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In a highly refreshing work entitled Beligion and Life * 
and dedicated ‘‘To the just of all creeds and of none”, Mr. R. 
Russell, a freethinking Theist full of originality as of catholi¬ 
city, passes, with characteristic crispness of style, a depreca¬ 
tory judgment upon the ways of the bulk of our race. “In 
the moral ocean”, he declares, “too many of us are limpets”. 
What exactly he purposes to bring home thereby, it will be 
profitable to contemplate, so far as we may enter into the 
heart of that pithily pregnant verdict on the practical side of 
life’s movements and moorings. 

The ocean ! Ponder, first, how varying are the degrees of 
delight administered by this single, this stupendous phenome¬ 
non of nature. The land-locked man of the interior—what 
would he not give for just a glimpse of the vast expanse of the 
main? Even as he stands by the shore and looks out upon the 
fresh-forming silver foam and the roaring, rolling opal billows 
and further ahead to the utmost reach of his eager ken, he fills 
inwardly with an ineffable sense of the solemn joyousness of a 
spectacle all too imposing. Let him step forward a little into 
direct, actual touch so far as to feel the breakers gently kiss his 
tingling feet now and again; and at once the enjoyment grows 
all the keener. A. few paces deeper down to allow the surging 
tide to sweep round about the greater part of the frame, him¬ 
self unmoved the while ; and there enters in an added access 
of unknown happiness. Next, one unreserved plunge for all 
the limbs, head and all, at some fixed spot lower down ; and, 
lo, still more of intensified exhilaration ! Lastly, let the spirit¬ 
ed wight stretch himself at length and launch out to swim 
along and across to his heart’s content, now diving adown, 
now ftoatlng aloft, both self and sea manifesting the freest of 

‘ Longmans, Green and Co. 
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movements in sustained cooperation; and, behold, the vety 
acme of animated bliss ! Thus stands it with man on the 
physical plane in proportion as it is given to him to respond 
with intimate sensitiveness to the ‘chiding* invitation evermore 
extended to his pilgrim soul : 

“Am I not always here, thy summer home ? 

Is not my voice thy music, morn and eve? 

My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, 

My touch thy antidote, my bay thy bath ? 

Was ever building like my terraces ? 

Was ever couch magnificent as mine? ** 

Thus, drawn aside though for a brief while and in a limited 
measure, the habitual denizen of earth is initiated into the 
mystic meaning of what it is to live and move and have one's 
being in the plenitude of the watery world, incessantly imbib¬ 
ing the nutriment and the ministration self-announced in the 
further strains of Emerson’s muse— 

‘full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 

Purger of earth, and medicine of men ; 

Creating a sweet climate by my breath. 

Washing out harms and griefs from memory. 

And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 

Giving a hint of that which changes not.” 

Now, consider, by way of contrast in respect of the triune 
conception of living, moving and having one’s being, how it 
fares with the native products and creatures of the ocean it¬ 
self. To the former category belongs, say, the sponge ; to 
the latter, the limpet above referred to. As between these, 
what contrarieties mark them off beneath apparent conditions 
of similarity ! Both are born in the ocean; yet it is more accu¬ 
rate to say the former is born of it, being no other than its 
own froth gradually solidified. Both, too, are bred by the 
ocean ; but in the one ca'^^e, it is on the lines of inorganic ac¬ 
cretion, while, in the other, it is through the organic process 
of food assimilation. Both, again, ranged at large through 
the vasty deep at one time; however, whereas the one still 
continues, as it must and will, the other has long since ceased 
so to do. For, the aquatic creature in question, it is biologi- 
caWy understood, once had a vertebra and roamed up and down 
in its boundless sphere without let or hindrance. In course of 
time, to save trouble, the roving organism fastened itaeU to % 
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tock and developed lowly contentment with what little pabu- 
lum the swift current might bring within its reach by chance. 
In dire effect, it lost its vertebra for ever and, along with this, 
its very power of progress as well. So that, on the one hand, 
the sponge moves and has its being in the element concerned, 
while a stretch of metaphor alone may describe it as also liv¬ 
ing in it. On the other, the limpet moves not any longer but 
merely lives and has its being therein, its own self-inflicted 
limitation having eventually reduced that life and that being 
into no more than a bare existence—all on account of forfei¬ 
ture, through surrender, of the primal requisite for fulness of 
life, namely, freedom of adventure coupled with adequacy of 
sustenance, the latter necessarily contingent upon the former. 
Altogether, in the gruesome light of its own natural history, 
how stangely unlike itself must be the limpet-mollusc of to¬ 
day—far from a faithful picture of the aforesaid triple alliance 
of life, movement and possession of being intact in one parti¬ 
cular element! For such an object-lesson fairly complete in 
itself, we must, therefore, turn, nearer home, to the wondrous 
indweller of an immensely smaller but, perhaps, in every way 
more mysterious sphere than any of the seas or oceans known 
to geography—to wit, the yet-to-be-born babe in the circum¬ 
scribed mansion of the maternal matrix, all the more a marvel 
of marvels on that account. There, too, the moment any ab¬ 
sence of movement on the part of the live content and charge 
of the womb comes to be suspected, there arises grave occasion 
to apprehend the very cessation of the vital function within. 

What follow, then, as the spiritual implications of this 
fundamental and far-reaching principle ? If the Concord Seer 
discerned in the ocean’s ‘mathematic ebb and flow’ ‘a hint of 
that which changes not,’ its ever-beckoning lure for the spirit 
of universal man from afar and, still more, its all-sufficing 
hospitality to the untold myriads of entities thriving in its own 
bosom constitute, likewise on the grandest of scales here below,■ 
an all too eloquent symbol of the vital relationship that sub¬ 
sists, without ceasing, between the human and the Divine. If 
the Saint of the Spirit Supreme gave expression to the pro- 
foundest of all truths, the one only truth of truths, when he 
wrote, ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being,’ the 
perpetual beatitude of the conscious realisation of that truth 
becomes no longer a matter of theoretic knowledge in more or 
less nearness upon the shores, or even of partial contact. 
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through occasional association with the tides, but only of ab¬ 
solute immersion and active adventure of self in the very re¬ 
cesses, of that invisible Ocean of Infinity for which language 
has reserved the loftiest of names as God. Aye, it is unspeak¬ 
ably more—not merely a one-sided pose and play on the part 
of man but truly a mutual infoldment and interplay in dyna¬ 
mic action and reaction between man and his All-in-all. With¬ 
in that eternal Mdthrtigarbhagolam —bow natural yet super¬ 
natural —-if so we may designate it as perchance the nearest 
conceivable image of the realities of an inalienable relation¬ 
ship of immediacy and uuity-in-differonce, it is ours for ever¬ 
more consciously to reside and range, recuperate and revel, 
amid the magnificat crescendo of 'Yathovd imdni Wioothdni 

jdyanthcy yena jdthdai jceoanthi . tliadbralimci* And for 

the soul to forego any, or one in the wake of another, of these 
blessed birthrights is verily to blind itself to the lurid lesson, 
and be overtaken by the piteous plight, of the limpet that is— 
immobile, invertebrate, impoverished—as compared with the 
limpet that was. (Jommon usage according to the dictiona¬ 
ries may confine the figurnative connotation of this specific 
term to one who tenaciously clings to ollice, as in the employ 
of the State. But, as seen above, it surely bears a wider and 
fuller signification in the negative aspects of deprivation and 
disability induced by self-stultification in the name of effort¬ 
less ease and snug slothfulness. As such, what, after all, is 
he but a limpet in human form who goes and, whether unre- 
flectively or deliberately, rivets himself stolidly to a fancied 
rock of secure shelter—be it a church-rock, a creed-rock, a 
code-rock or a censor-rock, a scripture-rock or a saviour-rock, 
there being, indeed, more ‘rocks’ of the kind than old St. Peter 
in the troubled waters of the spirit ? How else is he to be ex¬ 
pressively characterised who, either by slow degrees or once 
and for all, suffers himself, in consequence, to abrogate that 
ethico-spiritual backbone which heralds the very insignia of 
his regality as the only erect being in all creation ? And where 
is another equally appropriate appellation that he merits who, 
knowingly or unknowingly, pauperises himself, by way of fur¬ 
ther effect, relinquishing in favour of the paltry if handy fare 
of chartered pools and embanked channels even the entire 
wealth of the bread of life, invigorating because varied enough 
cast upon the liberal waters at all points of the compass ? 
Here, then, is one more Parable from Nature in concrete con- 
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firmation of the maxims : ‘No man became a saint in his sleep'; 
no pains, no gains; no exercise, no growth ; no ration, no re¬ 
freshment ; no progression, no progress ; no discipline, no 
development—even atrophy alone as the bitter fruit of disuse. 
So the modern rishi already quoted from— 

“owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year'’— 
breathes out his eagle-winged aspiration, 

“ God ! I will not bo an owl, 

1 will sum me in the Capitol,” 

and therein points to the unique prerogative of the high call¬ 
ing of normal human nature as against that baleful refusal of 
the inundating opulence of opportunities with the resultant 
forfeiture of the inherent dower of faculties which has render¬ 
ed the perverted sea-limpet by far worse off than the prover¬ 
bial well-frog. And so shall every son of man who would not 
miss the mark of an all-round, progressive-spirited pilgrim 
toward perfection in self-fulfilment learn the wisdom of stren¬ 
uously striving to keep 

‘for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone’— 
nay, also of Love and Liberty, Piety and Purity, Faith and 
Fellowship and hence not only ‘alone’ but companioned as well. 
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THOUGHTS ON BHAKTI-YOGA 
1911 


Ou the first publication of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt s 
Bhakti-Yoga in Bengali, the Amrita Bazaar Patrikavfrote of 
it thus in February, 1S93 : “ We are exceedingly sorry that 

the subject-matter of this book is not quite suited to the col¬ 
umns of this journal, or we would have given an analysis of the 
whole thing as it has been embodied in the work before us/' 
We owe it toBabuGunada Charan Sen, m.a., b.l., of Calcutta 
that the highly appreciated volume is now brought within 


Bhakti'Yoga or Culture of Devotion. By Aswini Kumar 
Dutt. Eendered into English by Gunada Charan Sen, M.A., B.L., 
Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. Published by Phanindra Nath Pal, 
B.A., the Oriental Works, Bhowanipore, Calcutta, 1911. 

This review called forth the following acknowledgment:— 


Boat ‘ Dakua ’ 


P. O. Galachipa. 

Feh, 11 ’12. 

My Deab Sib, 

I am so much obliged to you for your very kind notice of my 
book, the Bhakti Yoga, and the beautiful sketch you have given of 
it in the columns of the “ Indian Messenger^*. My ''Karma Yoga' 
is not yet finished. I am sorry I cannot write on as the doctors 
don’t allow mo to do so. 

Your letter and your contribution to the “ Messenger ” have 
been of so much interest to me that I hope you will pardon me if I 
ask to know something about yourself. If you have no objection, 
an account of yourself will immensely oblige. 


Yours Sincerely, 
ASWINI KUMAB DATTA 
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reach of a wider section of the Indian public through a care¬ 
fully prepared English rendering. The translation itself has 
had the benefit of a thorough revision by the author of the 
original and affords a fair index to the intrinsic worth of the 
Bengali production, notwithstanding the limitations incident¬ 
al to the exposition of Indian spiritual teaching in English, 
particularly on a subject like Bhakti. Here is no philosophi¬ 
cal explication of the relation between the human and the 
Divine on the affectional side ; the book does not deal with the 
bases of belief either but addresses itself throughout to the one 
practical end of “ the training of young men to a life of De¬ 
votion —young men like the students of the Brajamohun 
Institution who first listened to it in a series of lectures in 
1887-88. As such, it is calculated to meet the needs of the 
spiritually-inclined, though not of the sceptical-minded. The 
treatment of the “culture of devotion” is enriched by the 
bringing together of negative maxims and positive precepts 
helpful to self-discipline into a life of piety ; and illustrations 
by means of apt anecdotes are also copiously interspersed to 
bring home the varieties of spiritual experience. The moulds 
of thought and feeling adopted and the terminology employed 
as also the texts and examples cited are, except for occasion¬ 
al references to Christian and Mahammadan saints and tradi¬ 
tions, almost wholly from Hindu sources ranging from Ndra-^ 
da Bhakti Sutras, Sreemad hhdgavatam and the Bhaga- 
vad Gita down to the hymnology of the New Dispensation and 
the Sadharan ]^)rahma Samaj. 

An anthology of devotion compiled on such lines cannot 
but be refreshing; and the good author, by virtue of his own 
temperament and training, has brought to his task every 
qualification needed to make the work extremely edifying to 
devotees of all types, young and old, learned and unlearned, 
liberal and conservative. Himself an intensely pious, saintly 
soul, Babu Aswini Kumar combines the advantage of a firm 
hold upon the traditional national consciousness and an inti¬ 
mate communion with modern progressive thought. His own 
personal relations with the Brahma Samaj, with Sree Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, 
not to mention the several other bhaktas and yogis referred to 
in his book to whom, wherever found, he would constantly 
repair for enlightenment—these have wrought a development 
which must surely render him an interesting personality and 
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his book a valuable treatise for such of our Theistic brethren 
outside Bengal as would witness for themselves the outflower- 
ing of Vaishnavic fervour upon the soil of rationalistic liberal¬ 
ism. While, therefore, its Bengalee readers have long been 
familiar with the original volume in their own vernacular, it 
will, we hope, prove of some profit to non-Bengalee friends to 
be introduced to its English edition (only recently made 
accessible to us) by a short study of its contents, more a 
recapitulation than a review. A [presentation of this nature 
will be found at least appropriate to the scope of this journal,’^ 
unlike in the case of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika. 

First, a word as to the outlook of the writer. A perusal 
of the book strongly impresses upon us the truth of Theodore 
Parker’s dictum, ‘ As many men, so many theologies ; but re¬ 
ligion is one Upon this basal unity of religion the author 
takes his stand. Amid all conflicting differences of doctrine 
and dogma and even apparently divergent systems of disci¬ 
pline and devotion, he is led to perceive how true religion, in 
its essence, is the same in all sects, even as the ultimate des¬ 
tination of all rivers, be their course strait or tortuous, is the 
great ocean; or as it is the same substance, ‘ water’, that is 
given different names by men speaking different tongues who 
draw it at different staircases round a common tank ; or, 
again, as, in the view of one risen high above the common 
level, the entire landscape stretches forth like one vast plain 
owned by the same master with no ridges in between. So, 
says our author, “ Surely that One Being is the goal of all, 
and surely the faculty that comprehends Him (would not 
‘apprehend ’ have been a better rendering in English?) is the 
same in all.” To educate this faculty, to feed and foster it, 
stands out as the supreme end of life to which all systems of 
culture furnish but more or less efficient means. 

Here follows at the outset a short discourse on “ What 
is Devotion?” Applying to the Deity as the .Object of attach¬ 
ment the definition of Bhakti given in Ndrada Bhaktisuttas^ 
‘ Sdtvasmm parama pr^marupa/ two types of it are distingui¬ 
shed, a lower and a higher—the one vydhi (following the 
law), hythuki (founded on a motive) and gouni (secondary); 
and the other rdgdthmika (spontaneous), ahythuki (motive- 


* The Indian Messenger, 
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less) and muhhya (primary), Hytlmheehhalcti, according to 
the nature of the object sought, is classified into: (1) darken¬ 
ed or deluded devotion, thamasi,Q>^ in the bands of dacoits 
formerly known to worship the goddess Kali before starting 
out on marauding expeditions or those who still invoke their 
favourite deity’s blessing on false law-suits and like devices 
for the spoliation of others; (2) passionate or egotistic devo¬ 
tion, rajasi^ the motive behind being the attainment of mate¬ 
rial benefits, wordly prosperity et cetera without invasion of 
the rights of others; and (3) pure or enlightened devotion, 
satwiki, which still is moved by a motive, though the refined 
motive of a hankering for heavenly bliss. Again, the condi¬ 
tion of the devotee in this same hythukeebhakti makes him 
either: (a) an drtha, the distressed imploring deliverance out 
of a specific trouble; or (b) a jigjndsi, the inquirer with no 
love of God to start with but anxious to know the truth about 
Him and His doings; or (c) ardhdrdhi, the supplicant 
desirous of a definite boon such as children, fame or wealth. 
So that growth in spirit-life consists in progress through and 
out of the lower zones of Bhakti into higher and yet higher 
zones until that blessedness in love is reached and realised in 
which no thanks are breathed and no request proffered but, 
transcending the imperfect offices of prayer and praise, the 
mind itself becomes a thanksgiving to the Power that made 
it. As it came to be with Wordsworth and his Wanderer, so 
was it from the beginning with our own Prahlada, instanced 
as the beautiful type of a devotee whose devotion is devotion 
for its own sake. “ I once'’, says Babu Aswini Kumar, 
“asked Paramahamsa Kamaraja Bwami of ITardwar, ‘What 
is it you ask from God?' ‘What have I to pray for,’ said he, 
‘but that my soul may ever cling to Him?'’ Thus, ‘I love,' 
because I love’ sums up the psychology of selfless, spontane¬ 
ous devotion symbolised and shadowed forth in the mother’s 
relation to her child. Then again, how the high hour of visi¬ 
tation from the Living God avails sometimes to transform 
hythuki into ahythukeebhakti is finely exemplified in Dhruva, 
who began his devotions in the hope of obtaining a kingdom 
to outrival his step-brother but at length, after years of deep 
meditation and on the appearance of the Lord with an invi¬ 
tation to solicit a boon, only broke forth into the exclama¬ 
tion, ‘But now that T have got Thee, I seek no boon.’ 
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The next chapter—and the division of the entire subject 
into chapters stands as a new feature in the translation, 
marking, no doubt, an improvement in the arrangement—is 
taken up with a discussion of the “qualifications for the attain¬ 
ment of bhakh” An echo from the voices of world-prophets 
through the corridors of time, the broad statement is here 
laid down that the question of age or caste or rank or learn¬ 
ing or worldly avocation may not enter into the sphere of 
devotion at all. The cultivation of piety is not to be post¬ 
poned to old age : for one has ever and anon to reckon with 
the uncertainty of life; and irreligious youth and manhood 
are surely not the fittest conditions even for making the most 
of the pursuit of learning and happiness, the ends generally 
regarded as proper to those stages, while, again, the heart 
left fallow in the beginning is only too apt to become hardened 
by sordid contact with the world by the time one finds 
‘leisure’ enough for spiritual concerns. As for caste, the Schi- 
dilyasiitra has declared in ringing tones the eligibility of all, 
never so despised, to the higher life, ' cmmdj/ayomjadhikri- 
yathc; and in his acceptance of the hearty hospitality and the 
familiar friendship of the Chandalas, Guhaka and Sabari, Sree 
Ramachandra has demonstrated the alchemy of love which 
converts birth into the mere accident of an accident. If, then, 
let it be added, in His eyes all are equal. Brahmins and Chan¬ 
dalas, how may it be otherwise as between His own true 
votaries*? Thus spirituality and the supremacy of birth are 
incompatible with each other: the deepest ground and the 
surest guarantee of human brotherhood come to lie alone in 
the recognition of Divine impartiality. Rank and riches, too, 
far from being necessary requisites to faith and virtue, have 
always been rightly adjudged rather as hindrances whose utter 
insignificance is brought out in the sweet fellowship of Sree 
Krishna with the poor but pious Vidura. Nor is learning by 
itself of much moment; for, what lore of books did Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa profess or possess in our own day? 
“God is our Father, and whoever requires the study of Science 
to address his father ?’’ Lastly, true Bhakti calls for, and 
culminates in, not the renunciation of the world but partici¬ 
pation in the affairs of life as nothing lower than the leela of 
the Lord. Samsdra sheds its snares, nay, spreads its sanctities, 
before him who sees the Divinity that shapes our ends in and 
through its tasks and trials. So did Rajarshi Janaka incul* 
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caie to Sukadeva, by means of the walk through the city with 
the oil-can undisturbed upon his head, the lesson of yoga 
latterly taught over again by Mrs. Browning in her picture 
of the woman who 

“ singeth at her spinning-wheel 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barcarole.’ 

In this connection is related a touching incident about 
the late venerated Brahmo leader, Raintanu Lahiri's remark¬ 
able spirit of resignation. ‘ What claim have I upon a free 
gift?’ was just his sense of a sore affliction in the untimely 
death of a son of rich promise. And here is another experi¬ 
ence of perfect submission to the decrees of the Unseen, a key 
to reconcilement with the world and its ‘shocks of doom.’ 
“ I have known another gentleman whose son was lying on 
death-bed, and his wife was weeping. ‘ Look here,* says he 
to his wife, ‘ the death of this fair son pains me not half so 
much as the tears of unbelief that fill your eyes.’ What the 
aspirant after spiritual life, then, has to learn to relinquish 
are not earthly associations but selfish attachments : * Swdr- 
dhandsasthu vyrdgyam ’. Aye, let it be borne in mind that, 
if the ‘concrete ’ phases of the universe are verily the neces¬ 
sary expression and complement of the life of the Most High, 
no more can man live his own little life in abstraction there¬ 
from. Is the Sagunanirguna virdtpurusha a mere magnified 
monk, after all, that we should make it our business to strive 
to flee after Him the shadow of the world ? On the other 
hand, as observed by Aswini Babu, “it would be finding fault 
with the Author of this earth, if you think He has left no 
opening for a man here to attain to a godly life.’’ 

We cannot do more than barely allude to the memorable 
instances of the Lord’s saving grace detailed in Chap. III. 
Such are the true miracles of regeneration recalled by the 
stories of Valmiki in the Puranic period and Jagai and Ma- 
dhai in much later historic times, as also the many anecdotes 
from and Brahmic biography. Verily, 

;a8 declared in the Kathopanishad, ‘He whom the Self choos¬ 
es, by him the Self can be gained. To him the Self mani¬ 
fests Itself.’: “ Yamdvysha vriiiutM thdnalabhyasthasyai 

shathmd vrinuthd thenum swdm' 

Then, by far the greater portion of the book is taken up 
in Chap. IV with an illustrative description of the “ obstacles 
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in the way of Bhahti and how to remove them.” Of these also 
we must content ourselves with but a passing indication. The 
external obstacles to piety are summed up in evil company, 
whether as bad society, indecent literature, lewd songs or 
impure scenes; and the ladder of moral down fall, so accurate¬ 
ly depicted in the following verses of the Gita, is rightly 
held out as an awful warning to those at the entrance to the 
primrose path of dalliance: ‘ Man musing on the objects of 

sense conceiveth an attachment to these; from attachment 
ariseth desire; from‘desire anger cometh forth. From anger 
proceedeth delusion, from delusion confused memory, from 
confused memory the destruction of reason ; and from des¬ 
truction of reason man perishes.* Narada’s caution, given in 
Bhaktisutras, is added, ^ Sthree dhana ndsthika vyri 

charitram 7iassravanceyam ’ (Listen not, in a light-hearted 
spirit, to talks about women, rich men, atheists and enemies). 
Thrice charmed, then, becomes the life that is strenuously set 
to the key of the prayer the of old sang with their pupils 

before beginning their daily lessons: ‘ O'm bhadram karnd- 

bhih sree nuyama bhadram pasyema akshabhiryayathrdh 
sthirairafigaisthushtu vangsasthathuhhir vyasema devdhi- 
thai)i yaddyuh.' (May we hear with our ears or see with our 
eyes nothing but what is pure, so that, with our senses unper¬ 
turbed, singing hymns in praise of the Divine, we may attain 
life as long as that of the gods!) As internal obstacles to piety, 
we have enumerated, of course, the six familiar ‘ internal ene¬ 
mies’ (alas, how familiar!): Lust, Anger, Greed, Infatuation, 
Vanity and Envy, with their attendant vices. Desultoriness, 
Worldly Anxiety, Worldly Craft, Loquacity, Disputatious¬ 
ness, Pharisaicism and Moral Cowardice. Then follow cer¬ 
tain elaborate but highly suggestive, because eminently prac¬ 
tical, directions setting out general aids to the avoidance of 
all sin with specific rules, too, for the conquest of particular 
sins. The injunctions of a general character include the fol¬ 
lowing :—(1) Keep out of the way, as stated above, of bane¬ 
ful influences outside in the light of Bhishma’s counsel to 
Yudhishtira, ‘ You have no desire for a thing till you know 

what it is like.Therefore, the best principle for a man 

is not to take, touch or see whatever is likely to taint the ima¬ 
gination* ; (2) Ponder the personal and social consequences of 
actions in the penalties of sin and the rewards of righteous¬ 
ness ; (3) Think of the Damocles’ sword of death, which 
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must operate as a deterrent from sin; (4) Study the lives of 
moral heroes—the wrestlings, for example, of a Sakyasimha 
with Mara and a Jesus with Satan. The love and contem¬ 
plation of the purer spirits of one’s own near friends helps as 
a threefold talisman against baseness through: {a) the silent 
emulation of their virtues, the first causes of attraction ; (b) 
the wholesome recollection of their exhortations ; and (c) the 
natural concern for their good opinion. (5) Reflect in self¬ 
scrutiny on the particular attributes of God opposed to your 
particular shortcomings and pray without ceasing against the 
latter ; (6) Try to realise the omnipresence of the All-Holy, 
and (7) the infinite potentiality of your own nature. On the 
question of the .subjugation of JLust, a number of ethico- 
medical authorities— Sivasamhitay Jndnasankalani thanth- 
ram and Yofjavdsishtamy on the one hand, and Dr. Louis’s 
“ Chastity and J)r. Nicholls’s Esoteric Anthropology,” 
on the other, is drawn upon to drive home the grim truth 
that continence is life and incontinence is death. Not to 
go into the details of sattwic diet and yogic postures recom¬ 
mended, the following principles of sovereign efficacy cannot 
be entirely passed over :—(1) Keep yourself always engaged. 
' I am always busy. How can lust approach me?’ was 
Swami Dayananda's reply to the enquiry, ‘ Do you ever feel 
the disturbance of passion?' (2) Think of your mother, and 
realise by the help of that sweetest, purest of pictures even the 
Motherhood of God in every madonna here below. As to 
what woman, then, can the heart bring itself to harbour an 
unholy feeling? No other thought crossed Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishna’s mind, on the approach of his own wife once 
with a carnal desire, than this of ‘ Here Thou art, my Mother, 
come to me in the guise of a wife!’ (3) Set up in yourself 
the counteraction of Love against Lust, and answer to your¬ 
self the query of the Brahma Sangit, * Does the bee leave off 
honey and take to water ?’ (4) Lastly, live ever in the light 
of the inspired teaching, ‘ The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.’ Among the helps to victory over the second 
of the internal foes, Anger, are given the following :—(1) Dis¬ 
cuss the disastrous effects of anger and the good that comes 
out of its mastery, and resolve never to yield to this passion 
the root of so many horrid barbarities and of not a few physi¬ 
cal maladies; (2) Begin with an endeavour to make your 
anger as short-lived as possible. ‘ Let not the sun go down 
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upon your wrath.’ (3) Admit your weakness after the anger 
has subsided, and ask pardon of the object of your wrath, even 
if it be the meanest of your domestics. This will induce a 
feeling of self-reproach and prevent a recurrence of the fits of 
madness. (4) Keep silent at the time of anger and remove 
yourself from where you have been. Plato was once sitting 
silent in his room in the course of such a fit; and when asked 
what he was doing, he replied, ‘I am chastising an angry 
man.’ (5) Learn to disregard insults and calumnies. 

‘As one who feels the immeasurable world, 

Attain the wise indifference of the wise.’ 

(0) Cultivate a forgiving and peace-loving spirit—of course, not 
by any means a Laodicean indifference to untruth and ini¬ 
quity ; for, as Ma/./.ini has it, ‘whenever you see corruption 
by your side and do not strive against it, you betray your 
duty.’ Remember, however, iinder all circumstances, that 
‘there may indeed be need in this world for hissing, but there 
can never bo any necessity for biting,’ In the matter of 
Greed, the hollowness and transitoriness of every material en¬ 
joyment and the effect of gratification, which only adds fuel 
to the fire—these reflections must help to check the creation 
of ever so many imaginary wants and hook up the fish of 
desire by wise abstinence. Next, Infatuation is then finally 
destroyed when the growing tide of universal love, sweeping 
before it all narrow embankments, resounds with the address 
of the parting Prince of Kapilavasthu to his sleeping spouse, 

‘ I loved thee most. 

Because I loved so well all living souls.’ 

Furthermore, Vanity in all directions and of all degrees being 
first burnt up before the search-light of honest introspection, 
the solid foundations of character are then to be laid deep 
down on lowliness of spirit, the entire structure bearing at 
every turn the inscription, ‘ I can of my own self do noth¬ 
ing’—that lesson which the self-satisfied Dhvatas in the Aewo- 
pani$had could only learn through proved powerlessness over 
a straw 1 Lastly, the best antidote to Envy consists in con¬ 
stant preoccupation with, and glorification of, others’ merits 
side by side with remembrance of our own unworthinesses 
and in the firm resolve to speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

After this thorough treatment of the way to triumph 
over temptations, external and internal, the book goes on to 
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specify in its next section, Chap. V, some of the positive aids 
to devotion, chief among these being the five well-known 
courses prescribed by Sree Chaitanya, namely, Sddhusanga 
(good company), Krishnaskva (service unto the Lord), Sdstra 
pdtha (study of Scriptures), Ndmajapa (taking the Divine 
Name) and Brinddvanavdsa (visits to, and residence at, places 
with hallowed associations). Non-sectarian in his aim, the 
author takes care, as it is cheering to note, to attach to these 
injunctions a wider significance than was meant by the pro¬ 
phet or has been understood in the ruling traditions of the 
country. Finally, the explanation of Patanjali Yogi’s eight 
remedies against mental distraction concludes this part of the 
subject with a beautiful observation to the effect that, after 
all, he must be sadly deluded who thinks the attainment of 
God a mechanically inevitable sequel to the practice of any 
number of such austerities and disciplines. For, in sooth, 
we cannot too closely lay to heart the supreme truth of Mat¬ 
thew Arnold’s lofty sentiment, 

" We cannot kindle when we will 

The fire which in the heart resides ; 

The Spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides.’ 

Aye, ‘ what need is there for a fan, when you have the 
zephyr blowing?’ {ThdlavrmtMna him, hdryam labdlu) 
malayaindr lithe.) So we repeat once again, 'Brahma Kripdhi 
Khvalam,' (God is Mercy alone !) and wait upon Him who 
cometh not with observation 1 Watch, therefore; for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein descendeth the Spirit 
of Grace. 

Having thus described how the soil is prepared and the 
seed sown, the author proceeds, in the succeeding chapter, to 
show how the fruits are matured and marked out. A des¬ 
cription of “ the stages of devotion and the characteristics of 
a devotee ” follows, based upon the eleventh skandha of the 
Bhdgavatham and the twelfth discourse of the Gita^ as also 
the Bhaktirasdmritasmdhti of Sree Rupa Goswami. The out¬ 
ward manifestations of Bhakti pointed out by Sage Sandilya 
and illustrated by his commentator, Swapneswara, are dwelt 
upon in the next chapter on the subject of the relations of the 
devotee to the Deity and deserve to be here reiterated— 
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* Sanmdna bahmndna preefhi mrahbtara vichikiicha 

mahimakhydthi thattdrdhapranasthana thattheeyckiM 

sarwathithhava 

prathikxilyadheenicha smaran^vya hahulyath' : 

that is, respect as in Arjuna ; honour as in Ikshvaku ; love as in 
Vulura; forlornness as in the Gopees; ignoring all objects ex¬ 
cept God as in Upamanya ; celebration of Divine praise as in 
Yama; living for His sake alone as in Hanuman ; regarding 
everything as His as in Uparicharavasu ; perceiving Him in 
all things as in Prahlada; and resignation to His will as in 
Bhishma. Out of the radiant wreath of devotional sayings 
culled and strung together on these silken threads, here is one 
golden flower of exquisite fragrance from the garden of the 
sage-poet, Eamprasad: ‘ Regard lying down as prostration 

before Her, sleep as meditation upon Her beyond thought, 
and walk around the city as perambulation round the great 
Mother. Whatever reaches thine ears is nothing but mant¬ 
ras, the various formulae of Her name ; for the fifty letters 
of the alphabet are each but a symbol of Her name. Ram- 
prasad rejoices in proclaiming that the Supreme Mother is 
immanent in all that exists. Eating is but pouring clarified 
butter into the sacrificial fire of Her resplendent Being.’ It 
is of the outbursts of wounded pride and consequent rage 
against God in this great Sdkta devotee that Aswini Babu 
truly remarks, “ Indignation of this character has, I suppose, 
hardly its parallel in the whole religious literature of the 
world. It befits the Bhakta alone.” ' I will never call Thee 
Md again. 0, the sufferings Thou hast put me to, and how 
much more art Thou still adding ! Again and again have 
I been calling Thee Md, Md —hast Thou struck Thyself deaf 
and blind ? What boots it that the mother is alive, if the son 
is in such a plight ? A householder I was ; Thou hast made 
me a homeless anchorite. What worse canst Thou do ? The 
worst that may come to me, I will beg from door to door. 
Does a child cease to live because the mother is dead ? How 
strange is this conduct in a mother, to turn Thyself inimical 
to Thy son ?’ Next follows a highly illumining account, with 
examples, of the varieties of relationship between the Lord 
and His loving ones crystallised in the language of Sree Gau- 
ranga as sdntha (quietude), ddsya (servitude), sakhya (friend¬ 
ship), vdthsalya (paternity) and ddmpathya (conjugality). 
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Verily, “ the ultima thule of Bhalcti in this world. Who will 
say what is in the next 

Valuable beyond words is this contribution from Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutt to the devotional literature of theTheist, 
nay, of every believer; and with no feeling but the deepfelt 
gratefulness to him and to his translator do we receive this 
priceless boon and hug it close to the bosom as dearly as our 
own Mozoomdar’s “Aids to Moral Character“ and Brother 
Lawrence’s “ Practice of the Presence of God ”, of the nature 
of both of which it partakes somewhat. Scarcely left any 
scope of divergence over the wide area traversed, we rnay be 
permitted, in conclusion, to note our inability quite to follow 
the popular conception of the ultimate goal accepted by Babu 
Aswini Kumar. Hamddhi, absorption of the human in the 
Divine, is with him “ a complete annihilation of the human 
existence as a separate entity ” represented by “ the butterfly 
that leaps into fire and burns itself to death.” Eetaining the 
similitude of the fire, we understand it rather as the heated 
iron-bar losing its colour and contour in those of the envelop¬ 
ing flame but none the less spared its own integrity of being. 
In fine, would not the ideal of sdroopya7n seem to accord better 
than that of leenam or layam with the whole strain of his own 
system of Bhakti ? But, to quote from Shelley, the prince 
of anti-dogmatists, may not these be, after all, merely 

‘ words which make the thoughts obscure,— 

From which they spring (as clouds of glimmering dew 

Prom a white lake blot Heaven’s blue portraiture) ’? 

Leaving this aside, the book comes to us, however, as one 
more testimony, altogether, to the gratifying principle that to 
be unseotarian in religion is to be Theisfcic in stand-point, all- 
inclusive and universal, self-approving and spiritual. 
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I BLESS THEE, 0 MY GOD * 
1897 


For life and all that makes it bright 
In this, Thy realm of peerless might, 

Which Thou dost rule by day, by night: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God- 

For sound health kept and strength with zest; 

For all that boons of sense attest; 

For food and clothing, work and rest: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For all the friends yet spared to me 
And those dear ones gone home to Thee; 

For timeless love so full and free: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For her whom Thou hast knit with me 
In sacred love held fast in fee, 

A treasure hid secure in Thee: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For power to feel for others’ fate, 

To raise their joys to higher state 
And help their sorrows to abate: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For Thy good grace which everywhere 
On other sons pours mercies rare. 

Albeit these I may not share; 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For this fair world to feast the eye; 

For sun and moon and stars and sky. 

For woods and waves and mountains high; 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

* Based on ‘ A General Thanksgiving ’ in Miss ‘Gobbe’s 
Alone to the Alone. 
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For summer, autumn, winter, spring; 
Day, night, and change in everything; 

And all the timely joys they bring: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For forest trees of stately height; 

For fragrant flowers richly dight; 

For thorns that upward point aright; 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For feathered songsters’ carol sweet; 

For beasts and each instinctive feat; 

For creatures all with joy replete: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For special gifts to man confined— 

Speech, writing, science, art and mind 
With fancy times and climes to bind: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For all the visions of the pure 
Who, knowing Thee their Saviour sure, 

All ills for Thee thro’ faith endure: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For bliss when I Thy voice obeyed; 

For bitter pain that on me preyed 
Whenso, alas, it little weighed: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For the joys that to Thy feet me brought; 
For the pangs that me my duty taught 
Whene’er the path of sin I sought: 

1 bless Thee, 0 my God. 

But most for this—that myself Thou 
Hast schooled Thy being to avow 
And unto Thee alone to bow: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 

For that love which rules as well as me 
All lives that earth and air and sea 
Fill with Thy glory and their glee: 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 
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For all my cries of prayer to Thee 
By mercy granted all too free; 

And more for such as could not be: 

I bless Thee, O my G-od. 

For that clear light by which I know 
My soul is doomed, however slow, 

For evermore in Thee to grow; 

I bless Thee, 0 my God. 
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1917 


The tried iiad teiuptod heart of erring man— 
What is the gravest problem here below 
All times and climes have round about it set 
Say what its fiercest foe and hardest-fought 
And what its weapons in that holy war! 

“We Bin and long to make our peace with God “— 
This be the fact that stares us in the face; 

This be the inmost root of living faith; 

The basis this on which have been up built 
Such solemn superstructures subtle-shaped 
As ceremonial, creed and character. 

“Oh, make this sacrifice and you are saved 
Or “Own this creed your title-deed to Heav'n 
Or “ Keep your being pure and all is well.” 

I say with Christ upon this sacred theme, 

“Be perfect as your Father is in Heav’n.” 
Salvation is deliverance of soul 
From error, woe, disease, iniquity; 

The growth of faculties and feelings all 
Up to the standard of the perfect man ; 

So like the marvel of the mustard seed 
And of the leaven hid within the dough! 

What, then, is it to be in truth redeemed ? 

Is it the getting gratis into heav’n 

When we deserve but hell? Nay, nay, not so. 

Or slow escape from one’s own nature? No. 

’Tis but the endless, Godward growth in man 
Of all the seeds that God in him has sown—■ 

Of mind and heart and conscience evermore. 

I call him sawed in mind whose intellect, 

Bight duly trained, is in its judgment swayed 
By no caprice or petty prejudice fond; 


Adapted into 'vexse from Dr. H. W. Crosskey, 
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Who never feels too proud of his own sight 
To follow brighter light with ready step, 

Nor too impatient of his neighbours’ wants 
To scan aright the secret of their souls; 

Who sees, and yet more ardent seeks to see, 

The facts of Nature, simply as they stand, 

Whether they prove him wrong or lowly wise; 

Who, barred out never from the noblest truths 
By dark perplexities of thought or word, 

Still to the universal can subject 
The partial, local, earthly, transient; 

Who lives so conscious of the mystery 
That infinite about his being hangs 
As ne’er to cease to be a learner meek; 

And who in deep regard for boundless truth 
Unites a child’s inquiring eagerness 
With all a true disciple’s lowliness. 

I call him saved in heart who, true to friends, 

Is kinder to his foes with generous warmth; 

Who, rather than indulge in carping cant, 

Delights in whatso sounds of good repute ; 

Who toils in sacrifice for what he loves 
And would not waste in idle sentiment 
The vigour of a deep emotion’s depth ; 

Who can, amid suspicion, calmly trust 
And hope against the seeing of the eye, 

When true love once hath pulsed from heart to lieart; 
Who, serving, never makes a prudent pause 
The due percentage of his gain to count; 

Whose faithfulness in friendship varies not 
With earthly fortune and its accidents; 

Who shirks no call to suffer for the right; 

Who tempers judgment on the foul offence 
With clement softness to the weakling will; 

Who spreads no slander sly nor sucks it in 
For spite or e’en sensation’s sake so cheap 
But knows the sacredness of fair renown ; 

Who, rather than impair a brother’s weal. 

Is anxious to deserve his kindly praise; 

Who can preserve his independence free 
From dogmatism and true to himself prove. 

Not false to one amongst his fellow-men; 
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Whose love for worthy causes grows in strength 
As dangers daunt them dire; and who with zest 
There tasks himself to do the greater good 
Where he doth plainly note the greater need. 

And, last, T call that man in conscience saved 
Who ever straightway leaps where duty leads; 

Who knows no wish but that of righting wrong; 

Who seeks not aught of pleasure, if it tend 
Against the sober laws of strenuous life ; 

Who tarries not to vaunt of selflessness 
But rises prompt in silent pose at call; 

Who would not slight the duties of his post 
Because its grade is not still higher far; 

Who in the ranks can watch and wait in peace, 

Or strive and struggle firm with steadfast zeal, 

Or sway the rise and fall of battle’s heat, 

As one least anxious for his own advance 
But most for Heaven’s Kingdom set on earth; 

And who, deterred from heeding duty’s call 
By no neglect or wrong sustained by self, 

Can labour on, amid applause or blame. 

With both unswerving heart and steady hand, 

And to the last, alone or with the crowd, 

Prove faithful to the inner voice divine. 

I call him saved who can with native case 
Life’s graver colours blend with genial hues; 

Who laughs as heartily as he would pray 
And lets sweet humour play about as blithe 
As he would join in the burden of a psalm; 

Who frowns upon a light hour’s fancies pure 
No more than he would scoff at church-bells* chime; 
Who smiles and weeps with those that smile and weep ; 
And who would darken not with morbid gloom 
The gladness of a happy festival, 

E’en as he would not mar with ribald mirth 
The sanctity of his dear house of pray’r. 

I call him saved who knows the claims of each 
Of all the vast relationships of life; 

Who cares not for his private weal alone 
And is not wholly wrapped up in the good 
Of kith and kin, his own by nature’s tie, 
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But binds his honour to his native land’s, 

Making its freedom his, its glory his, 

So that, while striving for his inward growth, 

He also labours hard to save his race 
.From fresh or hoary stains of hateful wrong; 

Who is, however, not so deeply lost 
In self and home and nation as to own 
No interest in all the world beyond, 

But wails in woe and breathes indignant scorn 
While powers evil sway earth’s destinies, 

For he can know' no perfect self-content 
So long as might is right and right is doomed. 

I call him saved who has his gospel writ 
Upon the fleshly tablet of his heart, 

The gladdest news of universal grace ; 

Who, since he prizes rare beyond compute 
The liberties of all high-minded souls, 

Benignly bears with those that bend the knee 
At altars far outside his favoured fane ; 

Who just adores in faith and hope and joy. 

Because he loves and not* because he fears ; 

Whose heart would still hold fast to righteousness. 
Were there no heav’n to gain or here or there, 
And hate all sin, were there no hell to dread. 

I call hull saved whose whole unbrokeji life 
Of thought and love and duty and delight 
The deepest sense of God, the Infinite, 

All overshadows—calm, clear, constant, vast— 

As doth the boundless sky the bounded earth; 

Who trusts in brighter visions yet to shine 
And sweeter voices yet to sound within 
And still serener smiles to spread without, 

While holier bliss shall swell the gladsome heart; 
And who, approaching God’s footstool on high, 
There carries not his own achievement poor 
But presses onward for his calling high 
Through boundless Grace, his only prop and plea. 

I call him saved—oh, how securely saved ! — 
Whose life in God, the Uife of life, implies 
The rapt devotion of a ravished heart, 

The sole surrender of a subdued will, 
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The blest absorption of a baptised SOuI 
Bathed in a flood of mystic unity. 

Such, then—so high, so deep, so long, so broad — 
The end of life for the human soul divine! 

But now, my feeble spirit, cry not out, 

" This end for man? What weakness is in him! 

And ah, what heights to climb!—a task how vain!” 
Aye, rather learn, good soul, to see in thee 
A rover of the skies with roost on earth; 

And know Who sets the race illumines the path 
And grants a strength that serves all needs and more; 
For, hark, the swan-song of salvation chants 
How in the fulness of eternal life, 

While God is God, the sinner must be saved! 
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GROWING VERSUS OUTGROWING 
1936 

‘ Agamdrdhantud^vdndm gamandrdhanturdkshasdm —^ 
so runs the opening mantra in the orthodox idolatrous ritual 
of Devatdrchana. Leaving alone the old-world belief in the 
potency of the incantation to secure, before diving into wor¬ 
ship proper, the entry of the powers of good and the exit of 
the spirits of evil in concrete shapes, the traditional form of 
preamble to the exercises of devotion is not without its own 
weighty significance for all spiritual-minded aspirants after 
the higher life. Not only does it suggest an appropriate 
preparation for ‘ divine service * but it also specifies an accept¬ 
able rule as to the right order of discipline within the whole 
ambit of life. The sequence followed in the pious petition, 
first, for the incoming of the ddvds and, only next, for the 
outgoing of the rdkshasds furnishes a valuable, because valid, 
index to the only effective method of dealing with contrary 
elements of character both in the self and in society. For, it 
does this with due regard to the bottom truth about the 
mutual relations and interactions of those elements. How to 
expunge vice and promote virtue and what place to assign to 
each of these tasks in the scheme of reformation whether in 
the inner or in the outer sphere—this is the important 
question the aforesaid formula turns upon in its extended 
bearings. 

To be sure, the precedence given to ' Aga^ndrdhantu^ 
devdndm* over 'Gamandrdhanturdkshasdm^ is far from a 
haphazard, random stroke of syntactical arrangement. It 
stands ensconced on a sound psychological basis, as it also 
indicates a distinctive mark of racial culture and outlook. 
Prom the standpoint of the Eastern ideal which it represents 
in particular, you are enjoined not to think of your vices but, 
rather, of your virtues—not of the patent dirt but of the 
latent divinity in the furniture of your being. You . are 
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charged to eschew the sense of sin outright and engross the 
core of consciousness in the positive preoccupation of ' Ah am 
brahmdsmi In relation to others, too, you are bidden to 
reflect least of all upon their blemishes and, as Thomas A 
Kempis in the Western world as well would urge, “ If there 
be any good in thee, think there is more in others’". And 
even if the contemplation of the darker side of the shield is 
to engage any attention at all. both East and West harmonise 
in happy accord, across all Ural Mountains, Ural Eivers and 
Caspian Seas, in the common injunction to ponder your own 
vices for elimination but not your own virtues for self-gratu- 
latioo and, per contra, not others’ vices for condemnation but 
others' virtues for assimilation. Hence Mahatma Gandhi’s 
reminder in our day to the effect that, if ever exaggeration is 
excusable in thought or speech, it is only in reference to 
one’s own weaknesses and others’ excellences. 

Of the varied aspects of this world-wide behest, the 
raison d'etre consists in the assurance that only as you strive 
to reach up to the standards of virtue in your ideal and also 
to rise up to its levels as already attained to by others will 
your limitations fall off like withered leaves. To outgrow is 
not necessarily to grow ; whereas to grow is perforce to out¬ 
grow also. That is how Sri Sankara’s chain of sequence in 
the celebrated Bhajag6vindasl6ka7n, starting positively with 
satsaiigatioam and ending with geevanmukti, embraces in its 
range along the way the negative realisations also of nissan- 
gatwam, nirniohatwam and nisclialatattioam. And that is 
how the Vedantic version of the doctrine of being and becom¬ 
ing is astutely epitomised in Swami Vivekananda’s latter-day 
warning not to harp evermore or overmuch upon the sinful¬ 
ness of the sinner but to bring repeatedly home even to him 
how he is a very saint in the making and thus effectually 
help forward his growth into saintliness. Just so, it is 
ren^.arkable how scarcely the element of sin in man comes in 
ipr aotice in the entire transcendentalist teaching of the Seer 
pf Cppcord, unsurpassed as is its power to uplift. 

As such, clearly enough, it is not that the asurds first 
wend their way out, leaving a void behind, and the surds, in 
wait outside till then, step in forthwith to fill the vacant 
places. Notwithstanding the fact that, in respect of physical 
horticulture, the plucking out of weed and tare precedes the 
sowing of the seed, the process of first uprooting the whole 
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crop of the vices that are now yours and then planting and 
rearing the virtues that are not yet yours disallows itself as 
altogether out of place in the concerns of self-culture. The 
fruitful course is always that of choking up the vices under 
the crushing weight of growing virtues. Again, to change 
the parallelism, the rule, of mechanical engineering in the 
inorganic world, no doubt, requires that you first clear the 
ground of all its obstructive debris and then begin to build 
without let or hindrance. But the natural law in the organic, 
spiritual domain stands far differently fashioned; and it bor¬ 
rows analogies from familiar phenomena of quite a different 
description. Even lower down the scale, in filling your ves¬ 
sel, you pause not until you have pumped out all the air 
before pouring in the water; you let the air go out as the 
water enters in; and this you do as you are certain the end 
and aim will so come to pass. Darkness disappears only in 
proportion as light beams in: the former, intrinsically, is no 
other than the negation of the latter. Old leaves are shed 
only as new shoots sprout forth upon the boughs. Worn-out 
remnants of skin peel off just in the wake of the growing up 
of fibres of live tissue in the economy of the animal frame 
down to the periodical sloughing off of the entire sheath of 
the serpent’s surface. Good Draupadi's outrageous humilia¬ 
tion is saved, at every turn, by the fresh furnishing of inter¬ 
minable folds in her garment even while, and not clean after, 
the pre-existing plaits are stripped off before the kingly court 
of infamy. The palingenesia of the fabled phoenix, too, 
envisages the same principle of how the new is born not 
subsequent to the death of the old but emerges into life 
straightway as the old is being reduced to ashes; so that the 
ringing in of the birth-throe and the ringing out of the death- 
pang progress virtually in concurrence. 

What, then, are some of the chief practical implications 
and applications of the said principle of ‘ growing ’ not being 
postponed to * outgrowing ’ but of ‘ outgrowing ’ proceeding 
simultaneously with, or at least close upon, ‘ growing’ ? Here, 
the term ‘ some,’ advisedly used, denotes the all-comprehen¬ 
sive nature of that principle in connection with the entire 
gradation in the springs of moral action, amongst which 
the lower gives in only before the influx of the higher. For 
one thing, in the evolution of the ideal of Love into Mono¬ 
gamy and Monoyandry within the larger meaning of Pdti- 
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traiyam, we are led to perceive how it is that to hedge con¬ 
jugal relations around with negative restraints of cast-iron 
rigidity, such as the prevention of social contacts as by gosha 
segregation and the proscription of remarriage as in enforced 
widowhood, is simply to begin at the wrong end for that sus¬ 
tained purity of the marital bond which primarily depends 
upon the concentrative engagement of the beloved’s heart in 
the freest and fullest satisfaction of the heart’s demands. In 
the second place, as to the supreme spiritual consummation of 
the above in Faith and Devotion also, one learns to recognise 
how the sure, that is, the secure way to the establishment or 
to the extension of Monolatry is not the pulling down and 
sweeping away of idols from the temples reared with brick 
and mortar but the ushering in and setting up of God Him¬ 
self in the shrines not builded with human hands. It is the 
enjoyed sweetness, however limited, of the worship of the 
Spirit-God in spirit and in truth that can alone create and 
confirm a definite distaste for the whole brood of Baalite in¬ 
terests. The altar-stairs leading up to the spiritual attain¬ 
ment of an illumined and sanctified soul like Maharshi Deven 
dranath Tagore’s bear witness to how renunciation by itself 
does not harbinger realisation, while, on the other hand, re¬ 
alisation cannot but ensure, as it involves, renunciation also as 
a matter of course. At one stage in ‘ the saint’s progress it 
is no more than “ Though the temptations of the world had 
ceased, the sense of God was no nearer ”. Yet, later, it turns 
out to be: “I have reached the sun and darkness has van¬ 
ished,” the side-hint here being that all real encumbrances and 
hindrances then renounce the sddhak themselves instead of 
his having to renounce them. And that is how wisdom is 
justified of her children who know to set immeasurably great¬ 
er store even by the positive factors of superstition than by 
the blank vacuities of scepticism—an all too unnatural state 
for the soul to thrive or so much as live in. Again, in the ex¬ 
clusively ethical sphere, as James Freeman Clarke illustrative¬ 
ly develops the germinal idea before us, The best way to 
cure our faults is not to fight against them but to cure them 
by taking interest in the opposite good. The best way to cure 
intemperance is to give the intemperate man some higher in¬ 
terest—to interest him in better things than meat and drink. 
To cure a man of the love of money, interest him in giving 
money to good things—make him take pleasure in giving as 
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well as gaining. To cure a man or boy of cruelty to animals, 
interest him in the life of the animals by teaching him natu¬ 
ral history. And to cure men of evil, help them to love the 
supreme goodness Hence, no ignoble passion was ever 
thoroughly worked out otherwise than by the gradual or 
abrupt wedging in of its more powerful counterpart in a 
noble passion. In fact, the relation, thus understood, of ‘grow¬ 
ing ' to ‘outgrowing ‘ will be found, in general, to light up the 
age-long problem of priority as between the constructive and 
destructive elements in every programme of national reform¬ 
ation as well as of personal regeneration. The light thus forth¬ 
coming is no other than the light of the Gospel precept, “the 
truth shall make you free,*’ deliverance from fear and false¬ 
ness of every species being therein set out as a prerequisite 
and not a corollary to the attainment of truth all-transform¬ 
ing and all-overruling. In respect of the casting out of ‘ fear,’ 
that multiplex matrix of ‘ falseness’, the declaration, too, of 
the Taittireeyopanishad is quite in point : Etasmm..,pra- 
tishtdm vindatd adhasdbhayam gatdbhavati,'' Accordingly, 
the truth of the whole matter comes pithily summed up in 
the pregnant maxim we owe to Schlegel, the German thinker 
and scholar: “ The way to mend a bad world is to create a good 
world.” And, finally, thus comes from Stopford A. Brooke the 
needful reminder that this creative reformation, like charity, 
must evermore begin at home : “ The true way to meet any 

evil is to manifest the opposite of it in your life, to shine upon 
it with the light of righteousness and love. If you wish to 
weaken and overthrow pride in men or in your friends, be 
yourself clothed with humility. If you would destroy a lie, 
make clear in your whole character the truth which contra¬ 
dicts it. If you wish to do away with injuriousness, let for¬ 
giveness glow within you. If you wish to conquer despair in 
your friend, let incessant hope brighten in your eyes and be 
eloquent upon your tongue.” 
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Speaking of the inevitable sorrows of Teufelsdrockh and 
his flight therefrom into the wilds of Nature, Carlyle takes 
occasion to describe the combined majesty and grace charac¬ 
teristic of a mountain. ‘The rocks,* he observes, ‘are of that 
sort called primitive by the mineralogists which always 
arrange themselves in masses of a rugged, gigantic character; 
which ruggedness, however, is here tempered by a singular 
airiness of form and softness of environment.’ This lapidary 
feature of the loveliness of unity in and through a diversity of 
ruggedness is extended also to human institutions. And the 
reflection follows!: ‘Thus does the little dwelling-place of men, 
in itself a congeries of houses and huts, become for us an in¬ 
dividual, almost a person.’ Then the question is raised. 
Wherein consists the underlying source of such a kind of ob¬ 
jective phenomenon alike in the natural and in the human 
sphere ? Tlio answer is briefly set out : ‘Always of its own 
unity, the .soul gives unity to whaisoever it looks on with love.’ 

The mighty mountain, attractive at once in its rugged¬ 
ness and beauty, stands there a parable from Nature. Hence 
we need to visualise beauty not only in spite of, but properly 
in the light of, attendant ruggedness. The latter aspect, far 
from being incompatible with, is even conducive to, the for¬ 
mer. Here we strike upon the basis of the idealism of the so- 
called incorrigible optimist amidst the roughnesses of the 
actual. As in the aesthetic, so in the ethical and the spiritual. 
The ‘faultily faultless* belongs not, in any department, to the 
affairs of this planet. Yet ‘beauty spots’ are in evidence every¬ 
where—wherever we roam, whatever realms we see. Further, 
it is ever the familiar, none the less strange, blend of incon¬ 
gruities that comprises the humanness of man, as it embodies, 
too, the conditions of humour in man—that peculiar patent- 
mark and prerogative of the race. This is what constitutes, 
in a word, the magic of human touch. 
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In these searching times, when at every step we aro 
thrown back upon fundamental issues, nothing is of greater 
moment, whether for thought or for action, than the right 
reading of the ultimate composition and the practical reactions 
of our common nature. The true idealist, never so ethei?eal,i 
can ill afford to be other than a thorough realist as well. For^ 
the one lesson writ large through the entire volume of Fact is 
that of reference for life as it is, even for the sake of an end¬ 
less essay toward life as it ought to be. To this vital principle 
of religion, therefore, must the policy of reform harness itselfy 
if it is to plough up the soil of our globe to any purpose. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the authentic minister of progress is always found 
to bring with him a sedate spirit of reconciliation into the 
vexed world of imperfections. Only, it is reconciliation, not 
for purposes of supine slumber and stolidity, but with an eye 
to effective reclamation and regeneration. He will not kick 
against the pricks in querulous aversion. These he will rather 
accept as quickening goads to strenuous exertion with sanguine 
serenity. And this because he keeps himself in equal touch 
with both present circumstances and prospective destiny. 
Firm as is his grip upon the staring realities of the two he¬ 
mispheres of the within and the without, the reformer cannot 
stop short as the piquant protester, but must needs become the 
intrepid believer—a believer in inherent possibilities beyond 
all bounds and barriers. He becomes possessed with the twofold 
compelling conviction that, on the one hand, even as the sun has 
his spots, none is so far advanced as to be immaculate and, on 
the other, even as every winter must change to spring, none 
is so utterly dreary as to doom himself to perpetual sterility. 
The whole picture-gallery of Shakespeare’s clowns and villains, 
idlers and idiots—does it provide merely an arena of amuse¬ 
ment and not, rather, a school of enlightenment, nay, a very 
shrine of inspiration, thanks to the silver lining not absent 
from the darkest of clouds ? Does not history also stand 
witness to this significant, typical truth that, with all its far- 
reaching beneficence, the extremisms of the Puritan move¬ 
ment on the negative side wrought, in its day, no small harm 
to the lovely amplitude of the human face divine ? 

The Kingdom of Heaven to be planted upon earth needs 
not those imbued with Jacques’s morbid melancholy or Mal- 
volio’s priggish prudery, certainly not those too prone toturft 
away with dissatisfied distrust or captious contempt. It re- 
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quires only Orpheuses of the spirit, free from every trace of 
‘critic peep or cynic bark* and prepared to plunge down with 
a song into our Hades and release therefrom the prisoned 
splendour of immortal beauty. As a thoughtful writer puts 
it, 'Difficulty in circumstance and in peopleis the raw stuff out 
of which is to be shaped some enduring loveliness in God*s 
kingdom.* The prison-hox^ of limitation noted above yield 
only to the ‘open sesame* of insight into the infinite scale of 
values locked up behind. View the position in esse under the 
more expressive image of a prison —the prism of character in¬ 
to which all diversities, even seeming contrarieties, of colour 
coalesce with a singularly happy effect. Consider, again, the 
harmonious interfusion of variegated hues in the warp and 
woof of the spider’s web or the weaver’s fabric. And you get 
the picture of the complex make-up of man with every tint 
and every thread of which the reformer has perforce to reckon. 
‘And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side’: what a cipher 
code this which goes a long, long way towards the correct in¬ 
terpretation and fruitful utilisation of apparent anomalies and 
angularities ! 

All in all, the all-important thing from beginning to end 
is seen to be the eye of faith, sane and sure, sanguine and 
sympathetic. That is the eye which, in aesthetics, beholds 
in rugged aspects a superbness of beauty denied to the fleck¬ 
less flat and the slippery surface. That is the eye which con¬ 
jures up the most exquisite charm out of a piece of fretwork 
comprising endless curvatures and concavities in the midst of 
relief-lines of bold protuberance. That is the eye which per¬ 
ceives that, if the human form is the lauded paragon of come¬ 
liness in all physical creation, it is but as the net result of di¬ 
versely and delicately chequered lineaments past all computa¬ 
tion. That is the eye which, likewise in ethics, discerns a 
grace all its own even in a spectacle of moral heights and hol¬ 
lows co-existent side by side in the same self. That is the 
eye which, as in the sensible, so in the supersensible, dis¬ 
covers how, after all, under a law of relativity, depressions and 
elevations come out of one another, combine into one another 
and only in their together-ness call for artistic appreciation and 
claim hope-filled devotion. That is the eye which, in spiritual 
experience, finds everywhere the evidence of things not seen: 
‘Earth’scrammed with Heaven, and every common bush afire 
with God’; ^Jsd vAsyam idam saw am y at Icincha jagdtydvi 
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jagaV Thus, as we are lifted up beyond the bounds of this 
mortality into a glimpse of the mystic potencies pressing upon 
the‘clay-shutteied doors’ of our being, Faith, Hope and Love 
blend and bloom into the beautiful, bountiful energy of tire¬ 
less because trustful ministration for the perfecting of human 
qualities, human relations and human institutions. In his 
little novel, TheMoon and Sixpence ^ posing the problem, ‘Can 
one serve society and yet unswervingly pursue idealistic ends 
well does W. S. Maugham, a present-day wielder of psycho¬ 
logical fiction, declare: ‘ Only the poet or the saint can water 
an asphalt pavement in the confident anticipation that lilies 
will reward his labour.’ 
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THE ISSUES OF LIFE 
1903 


A well-known saying of Solomon seems to me to present 
in a nutshell the alpha and the omega of the science as well 
as the art of right living. “ Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.’* Here is a piece of precious 
counsel—of hithopadisa —that has come down to us from a 
royal sage of old, and is of especial value to young men in 
need of a practical rule of life based upon a true and thorough 
grasp of human nature, its constitution and its conditions. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life; keep thou, therefore, 
thy heart; and keep it with all diligence. The text before us 
opens out avenues of thought over which we may travel with 
advantage and gather what good we may. 

Now, what did that wise man mean by the issues of life, 
and by the keeping of the heart? And first, what and where 
is life itself ? If there is one fact we know more certainly or 
more clearly than any other, it is that we live; nay, this self- 
evident fact of our existence is that by which the knowledge 
in us of other facts is rendered possible. But directly we 
seek to define and locate the life that lives in us, our powers 
fail; official science herself is at a loss and confesses how it 
transcends her sphere and eludes her definition; so that, after 
all the account that may be given of it has been well-nigh 
given, so high an authority as Professor Tyndall, while pom¬ 
pously investing matter with “the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life,” admits, after all, in so many words that the 
materialist’s “molecular groupings and movements in reality 
explain nothing.” But this evidently is a position which if 
the human mind could ever be content with, the very impulse 
would be wanting from which materialism has sprung, 
namely, the quest after a ‘bond of union ’ through a variety 
of phenomena. And it is remarkable, as it is refreshing, that, 
in a passage which I take leave to extract. Professor Tyndall 
himself has recognised the emptiness of his own ne plus ultra 
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faith in dead matter. “I have stood/’ says he, “in the 
spring-time and looked upon the sprouting foliage, the grass 
and the flowers and the general joy of opening life. And in 
my ignorance of it all, I have asked myself whether there is 
no power, being or thing in the universe whose knowledge of 
that of which I am so ignorant is greater than mine. I have 
asked myself, Can it be possible that man’s knowledge is the 
greatest of knowledge, that man’s life is the highest life? 
My friends, the profession of that Atheism with which I am 
sometimes so lightly charged would in my case be an impos¬ 
sible answer to this question.” Biology, no doubt, professes 
to be, as the word implies, the science of life; and physiology 
pretends to hold the key to the secrets of life. But what is 
biology save only a general study of the physical phenomena 
of life, and physiology if not merely the science of organic 
function ? Neither touches the heart of the problem 5 both 
deal only with the manifestations of life on the material plane. 
And the evolutionary deduction—the key-note of these scien¬ 
ces—admittedly betrays chasms not to be bridged by the story 
according to matter, when the question arises, as it must arise, 
of genesis and momentum in the progressive uprising of this 
universe through all the ascending scales of widely-differenti¬ 
ated being. The shadowy scene that veils primordial cosmos 
and the mysterious dawn and development of life upon it, who 
has removed or can dream of removing by any communing 
ever so deep ? The more the men of learning seek to penetrate 
through its hidden folds, the more inscrutably complex be¬ 
comes the sphinx-riddle. The deeper they dive, the darker 
grows the darkness. Why ? Because the area covered by ma¬ 
terialistic science is evermore bound to be represented but by 
a few manifestations that accompany life, though, in the arro¬ 
gance of exclusiveness, she mistakes the part for the whole 
and calls these manifestations the integral total—the summum 
bonum —of life. Our hope, therefore, for the right solution of 
the Great Mystery as it affects us cannot rest on physical phi¬ 
losophy, whose object is not the essence of life or life fcr se 
but the externals, the trappings, the appearances of it. Scal¬ 
pels and microscopes may interpret the shell, the outer furni¬ 
ture, of man; they cannot cut a window into his real self and 
open the smallest vista on any of the wider horizons of being. 
There are more things in human life than are dreamt of in 
the laboratory; where, even amongst the lower grades of exist-, 
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ence, your wonderful skill and resource can, doubless, break 
up a lovely rose into its several constituent elements but may 
never pretend to reproduce by any laboured reunion of those 
ingredients the natural flower that so lent itself to analysis. 
How profoundly true, then, the poet’s verdict of insight that 
'‘Life’s bases rest beyond the probe of chemic test” ! 

In point, of course, of bodily structure and concerns, ex¬ 
perience as well as science—our sole authorities in the matter 
— entirely put out of court the old-world contention that man 
must not be classed with the animals as an animal, bisexual, 
vertebrate,four-limbed, mammalian, anthropoid. But, science or 
no science, using the word in its narrow, common acceptation, 
experience and introspection no less strongly force upon us the 
truth that there is in man a life far higher and quite other 
than the mere life of the body. In fact, the two factors have, in 
the history of thought, not seldom been represented as absolutely 
antithetical and directly antagonistic, as when Jesus declared, 
“ He that fmdeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it,” and, again, as when our own 
sages found for the mutual exclusiveness of worldliness and 
godliness an apt analogy in the two eyes of a crow, the one 
closing as the other opens. .Whether or not science also stands 
witness to this fact of the higher life should make one radical 
difference ; and that is why we need to dwell upon the scien¬ 
tific aspect of the subject at some length. On the hypothesis 
of absolute materialism, the elements of the higher life —its 
aspirations and inspirations—would remain wholly ‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ and continue simply as homeless outcasts in 
an empire of aimless matter. If, on the other hand, the uni¬ 
verse is the product and domain of an Eternal Mind—and this 
is the view to which, as we have just seen, the master-minds 
of Science are slowly veering round, the higher life is provided 
with a permanent ground and an inviolable guarantee. Thus 
individual consciousness, historical testimony and scientific 
knowledge all unite in atlirming the fact of the higher life. It 
is this very quality in him that rates man ‘‘better than many 
sparrows” and “the life more than meat.” The lower orders 
of creation have their appointed interests to pursue; the lilies 
of the field and the fowls of the air fulfil the respective laws 
of their being. And we, their kindred of a more exalted fa¬ 
mily, have also the ordained interests of our life to pursue and 
the law of qu,y being to fulfil likewise. 
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For, if human life is unspeakably larger and loftier than 
that of any other creature here below, its ideals must be larger 
and loftier, too, than those of other beings. Further, if to the 
true end and destiny of any object its innate constitution fur¬ 
nishes the only possible and reasonable index, it follows that 
the ends we are to realise here or hereafter are manifestly as 
varied as our nature has sides, aspects or faculties, howso¬ 
ever we may have come by them. Whether we are descended 
from the ape or from Adam, whether the activities of thought, 
feeling and will may or may not be adequately explained by 
the simple adaptation of molecular movements, is strictly, be¬ 
side the question of human destiny, which is to be determined 
not by how life has evolved but by how the life should be lived. 
And granting that such and such thoughts and feelings origi¬ 
nate from such and such movements, the essential point still 
remains: can we ore an we not produce and control such move¬ 
ments in order to excite in the brain corresponding thoughts 
and feelings; and if we can, what are the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings we ought to generate in ourselves and in others as well? 
This can be solved only in the light of the ideals dictated, as 
noted above, by the faculties of our nature. 

Hence, the issues of life, by which is meant the course 
our multiplex energies will take, depend for us, broadly con¬ 
sidered, upon how" we realise, rather, upon how we strive to re¬ 
alise—seeing that, in this world of law and love, to deserve suc¬ 
cess is more than to command success—the ends of the several 
faculties with which we find ourselves endowed, and realise 
them with proper regard to the perspective of their relative 
values. The issues of life for us depend, first, upon what we 
make of the body with its passions and propensities—whether 
we pamper the flesh in gross sensuality or immolate it in rigid 
mortification or, as a healthy golden mean between animalism 
and asceticism, cherish the body visible as the sacred shrine 
of a holy spirit invisible. The issues of life for us depend, 
moreover, upon what we make of the mind—whether we 
content ourselves with childish ignorance or abandon ourselves 
to rank rationalism or, again, as a happy via media, love 
knowledge and let her work prevail but ever knowing her 
place as the second, not the first. The issues of life for us 
depend, further, upon what we make of conscience—whether 
the still, small voice is strenuously stifled like a muffled drum 
or its ever-strengthening accents studiously hearkened to as 
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of the unerring monitor of life’s discipline. The issues of life 
for us depend, finally, upon what we make of the soul— 
whether we drift along, utterly blind to the ineffable ** Pre¬ 
sence not to be put by,” or whether our whole life is over¬ 
arched by a most reverent sense of the Infinite even as the 
lowly earth is by the glory of the heavens above. 

Of these, the soundness of the moral and spiritual condi¬ 
tions prominently constitutes character, which lies deep down 
at the foundation of all genuine life, its simple sanctities being 
rightly accounted on all hands as of infinitely more avail than 
physical gianthood or even intellectual genius. If * conduct 
is three parts of life,’ character is the all-in-all—the be-all 
and the end-all—of life, nothing shorter. Character is, not 
the possession or the exercise of any one particular virtue, but 
the source and spring of all the virtues—the underlying and 
unifying principle of all the graces of humanity—the hidden 
and vitalising root of all St. Paul’s fruits of the spirit. And 
now abideth all these; but the greatest of these is that virtue 
which, among other institutions, the little body^ in w^hose 
name we are met this evening is pledged to promote, first, 
individually, and, next, socially, as far as may be. At the head 
of all these—brightest, loveliest, sweetest, divinest—stands 
purity, the very crown and jewel of life, the pearl of great 
price, the one thing needful. '' Purity,” it has been well said,! 
“ is to character what symmetry is to beauty—not an accident 
of adornment but an essential of structure.” Character has 
been con\pared to a bucket and impurity to a leak at the bot¬ 
tom. Such is the supreme importance of our cause and so 
ine.xtricably is it bound up with the larger issues of life. 

Whence proceed, then, these issues? As, in the physical, 
the general health is mainly determined by the condition of 
the central reservoir of the heart from which the life-current 
is distributed to the several limbs, so, in the moral and spiri¬ 
tual life, the general health is chiefly regulated by the tenor 
of the thinkings, imaginings and feelings which are figura¬ 
tively spoken of as seated in the heart. ‘ Tell me your thoughts, 
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and I will tell you what you are’—this is the cardinal point 
of psychology. Therefore, above all things, he must keep his 
heart who would ensure the right issues of life. 

And what is it to keep the heart? In the adjustment 
between the organism and the environment in which consists 
life, to keep the heart is to keep it from the dangers incidental 
severally to organism and to environment. It is to preserve 
the one from inner taint and purge the other of injurious 
influence. Which of the two forms the more important ele¬ 
ment and plays the greater part in the formation of character, 
must, perhaps, remain an open question. It is enough, how¬ 
ever, to recognise that they are both there and to work, as 
Herbert Spencer teaches us, for their due adjustment. We 
come not into the world as so many concretions of vacuity; 
neither do we go through it as so many slaves to circumstance. 
Certain inherited, innate faculties or tendencies accompany 
our entrance into life and constantly act upon, and are acted 
upon by, the surroundings amid which we are cast. The 
mutual relation between the two forces is precisely that which 
subsists between the seed, on the one hand, and the soil and 
climate, on the other. The waters of the mountain rill start 
with the features of the spring whence they rise; but they 
change in character to a considerable degree with the consti¬ 
tution of the bed along which they course on, as the latter is 
itself altered by the former. 

Hence, in the first place, the great stress laid upon the 
wholesomenes.s of external influences in this matter of cha¬ 
racter-building with purity as the key-stone of the structure . 
Hence it is that, in the covenant into which we have entered 
with ourselves and with God, we forswear, in Milton’s lan¬ 
guage, all unchaste looks, loose gestures and foul talk ” and 
“lewd and lavish acts of sin” which “let in defilement to the 
inward parts and clot the soul by contagion.” Hence, as our 
worthy leader observes in the Thesis on Social Purity already 
quoted from, hence our “ stern, uncompromising repugn¬ 
ance to whatever is base or vulgar, indecent or immodest 
in study or pleasure, speech or song, faith or sentiment, 
thought or life—stout, unrelenting opposition, despite the 
threat of law or the frown of society, the curse of pretentious 
piety or the loss of spurious attachment, to every habit or cus¬ 
tom, regulation or institution that defeats or tends to defeat 
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the high purpose of human life by gilding shame with fashion 
or condoning carnal longing as venial.” ‘Enter not into tempt¬ 
ation ' is the first commandment of caution ; and if, keeping 
this commandment, we never put our foot over the threshold, 
we are safe and our life is charmed. But once over that thres¬ 
hold, once we take but a single wrong step for pleasure or out 
of curiosity or even through unwariness, oh, we cannot be sure 
what it will lead us to ! First, the look ; then, the picture ; 
next, the fascination; and, finally, the fall ! So the old Eo- 
mans had a wise saying— 'Obsta princtpiis* (Resist beginnings). 
Why not, then, beware of the insidious advances of sin and 
keep at a safe distance from all such associations and engage¬ 
ments as, by their common sequel, point to the gruesome lesson 
that all is ill that begins ill ? Why not, for instance, defy the 
charms of music—and I know not what other pretexts, real 
or fictitious—and just for the sake of self-preservation, if not 
on any other account, avoid all participation in the nautch 
presided over by the woman “whose heart is snares and whose 
hands are bands”? Again, why not abstain from the theatres, 
such as they are at the present day—some of them even man¬ 
ned by women of no high repute—where more laxity and lewd¬ 
ness stalks behind the curtain than is generally exhibited be¬ 
fore it ? Why not quietly put away the book or the picture the 
suggestive prurience of which tends to vitiate the imagination 
and fill the mind with the foul odour of filthy fancies ? Why 
not shut our ears to, if we cannot also frown down, the obscen¬ 
ities of the jest or the song which, while it panders to a de¬ 
praved taste, desecrates the tongue, that noble instrument of 
the only speaking animal ? Why should we, by these and many 
more habits and practices equally indecent and injurious, ap¬ 
propriate to ourselves the awful indictment of the poet that 

“The perils that we well might shun 
We saunter forth to meet; 

The path into the road of sin 
We tread with careless feet. 

“ The air that comes instinct with Death— 

We bid it round us flow ; 

And when our hands should bar the gate. 

We parley with the foe!” ? 

Now, when we flee from temptation, as we are thus strong¬ 
ly urged to do, we keep the heart from the dangers of environ- 
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merit. And it maybe well to remember, in passing, that here 
it must needs be that painful clashes often arise with those 
whom we would not willingly offend or disregard, as we sterii- 
ly set our face against those “social wants that sin against the 
strength of vouth” and those “social lies that warp us from 
the living truth.*' Nevertheless, in such a wise as not to be 
shaken off with impunity, the obligation is laid upon each one 
of us to purify the atmosphere of society for his own behoof— 
that is to say, at least the little corner of society in which he 
moves. 

But this is not all. There yet remains the other duty of 
keeping the heart from the dangers of its own inherent feeble¬ 
ness and possible corruption ; the duty, in other words, of the 
positive culture of the inner man. How far a fortress under 
siege is liable to capture depends no less upon the strength of 
the fortress itself than upon the force of the assault, as witness, 
for example, the impregnable security of the mud walls of 
historic Bharatapur against formidable odds. More so is it 
the case with the citadel of character: temptation lies not so 
much in the things that tempt as in the desire that is tempt¬ 
ed. The landscape of a Niagara makes no appeal to a blind 
eye. The symphony of an Orpheus cannot stir the emotions 
through a deaf ear. Neither do unprotected bank vaults tempt 
an honest wight to steal. So that adequately to fortify the 
inner nature with the bulwarks of a sound aim and a strong 
will is to rise effectually superior to outer conditions; it is to 
build one’s house upon Tennyson’s 

“promontary of rock, 

That, compassed round with turbulent sound. 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock. 

Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d.** 

Maybe, such immaculate mastery over outward conditions be¬ 
longs only to the adult spirit that has attained the high sta¬ 
ture of its moral manhood. Yet, it by no means lends coun¬ 
tenance to any convenient underrating of the need there is 
for insistence upon salutary surroundings—especially, for such 
as those for whom this Purity Union is designed, tender in 
age, susceptible of influence and with still unformed, if not, 
alas! ill-formed, habits. It were the height of folly in any of 
us to flatter himself for a moment that he might, without let 
or hindrance, associate with any sort of companion he liked, 
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frequent any kind of gathering he pleased and indulge in any 
species of enjoyment he chose, and yet remain what he was, 
his own self-purity untainted. It is given only to a few of 
the sons of men to go amongst publicans and sinners and not 
to catch the infection. The bulk of us can no more escape 
the contamination of evil than fire can cease to burn the out¬ 
stretched hand, or water to drown the drooping body. Let 
him, therefore, who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall, remembering how oft the sight of ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done and how commonly opportunity makes the thief—aye, 
many similar unseemly things to boot. 

But to return to the other side of the question. This 
cultivation of the personal self is just the part of the gardener 
in the vineyard who prunes the goodly sapling and weeds out 
the rank tare. So we keep the heart by the careful tending 
of the noble thoughts and the watchful nipping of the igno¬ 
ble ones that spring from within. For, there is much truth 
in what an old parson used to say : '‘You may not be able to 
keep a bird from lighting on your head ; but you can keep it 
from building its nest there.’’ While on this point, we can¬ 
not lightly pass over the securest defence man has found 
against temptation—even that spirit of prayerfulness which 
from the inmost recesses of the silent chamber, cries out to 
the Fountain of all holiness at the slightest indication of un¬ 
cleanness, "Create in me a clean heart, 0 God, and renew a 
right spirit within me.” To my mind, all the powerful pleas 
for human-divine, historical Deliverers point only to a sub¬ 
limated, spiritualised ideal which offers no new possession to 
those who have put their trust in the Living God and know 
in whom they trust. To keep the heart is to put on this 
armour of the Living God, who sees in secret and shields in 
secret. Nor are we devoid or independent of the vantage- 
ground of favourable external helps. The gardener not only 
removes promptly from near his plant all the possible obstruc¬ 
tions, but also surrounds it closely with all the likely acces¬ 
sories, to its vigorous growth. I cannot and need not detail 
here the several aids to moral culture which a Kighteous and 
Beneficent Heaven has provided for struggling man. What¬ 
ever in the Divine economy conduces to the development of 
"self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” which "three 
alone lead life to sovereign power,” is God-given and must 
be accepted and assimilated as the very bread of life. The 
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contemplation of the lives of great luen of old who fought 
the good fight in their day and generation infuses into us 
the uplifting hope that what man has done man may do. In¬ 
tercourse with the fellow-men of today who are battling with 
better success than ourselves against like trials, temptations 
and tribulations interposes between us and our burdens the 
silken bands of sympathy which relieve us of half their gall¬ 
ing oppression. The inspiration that breathes through health¬ 
ful literature furnishes food for reflection and meditation in 
moments of loneliness. Participation in innocent recreations 
which invigorate the body and elevate the mind provides 
necessary outlets for the mist of depression as well as inlets 
for the sunshine of hilarity. Thus bracing tonics of no small 
efficacy are always close at hand for our moral renovation. 
No honest struggler ever did complain that he was left bitterly 
alone to himself, forlorn and friendless. He who would be a 
soldier of goodness may rest assured that he will never want 
for weapons in God’s armoury. The initial requisite is the 
sense to realise the solemn import of the issues of life and the 
supreme duty of keeping the heart. Once the anchor is 
weighed, the Heavenly Pilot may be trusted to steer the ship 
of the soul, not only clear of the Scylla of external entice¬ 
ment and the Charybdis of internal deterioration, but also 
clean into the destined haven of perfected character in the 
fulness of time. 

. Now, there remains yet another point to touch upon be¬ 
fore closing. In charging us to keep the heart, you notice 
our precept does not fail or forget to add that we ought to do 
it with all diligence. “With all diligence’’—that is the word. 
It implies that this task we are called to of guarding the 
forces of character is one which requires the active employ¬ 
ment of all the powers of our being—at all times and without 
intermission, without reservation. This is a reminder we, no 
doubt, need very sadly to lay to heart. For, how apt we are 
to trust to half-measures, perhaps to weary of the strife and 
steal a truce in the middle of the fight ! But then, victory is 
not to be won until the effectual blow is struck and the foe is 
laid flatly low. The sentinels of the senses and the comman¬ 
dant of the heart must needs be always on the alert to detect 
the spy and the traitor, because these are only too apt to ap¬ 
pear at an hour and in a garb no man knoweth. Those in ‘pub¬ 
lic service* know, and submit to, the claim Government re- 
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tains upon their whole time, day and night. With what face, 
then, can those who enlist in the service of the King of kings 
grudge to have to remain evermore at their post of duty ? 
(Convention has too commonly confined the concerns of the 
higher life to set times and stated places. But we cannot 
long remain dupes of the fond fancy that when we have once 
simply wished to be good and to do good, we have done all. 
No ; there must bo also the continuous, unremitting endeavour 
to realise the aspiration and redeem the promise—the force 
and duration of the endeavour being redoubled in proportion 
to the failure. In short, you must keep the Covenant ; the 
(Covenant will not keep you, except indirectly to shame you 
out of the evil and stiinulate you to the good. Hence the 
thrice-important injunction to keep the heart with all dili¬ 
gence, the most effective help to which is, again, to “ pray 
without ceasing”—to turn to the Father and look in His face 
at every point. These unbroken turnings and glances, habi¬ 
tuated to see God in all things and all things in Clod, illumine 
the soul as nought else can and leave no room in it for petty 
thoughts, mean motives or grovelling preoccupations. Our 
regeneration and hence our duty lie, therefore, in the early 
formation of good and godly habits. A habit may be called 
an automatic action; but it is invariably the result either of 
careless gratification or of regulated discipline. Every man¬ 
nish indulgence weakens the ability to resist the next tempta¬ 
tion ; every manly mastery strengthens the faculty by which 
the mastery is won. 
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CAN WE AFFORD? 
1911 


Said Booker Washington, *'The negro can afford to be 
wronged. But the white man cannot afford to wrong him.” 
A remarkable utterance this which, in grim earnestness, sums 
up at onc^ the uses of long-suffering and the perils of op¬ 
pression 1 If the quality of mercy is twice blessed, blessing 
him that gives and him that takes, the act of wrong-doing, 
while wronging the victim, doubly wrongs the agent. Nay, 
truly considered, failing oftentimes to do the former, it suc¬ 
ceeds always in doing the latter. And if only the truth of this 
were vividly realised in the manifold relations of life, how 
soon would vanish the vexed problems that everywhere set up 
individual against individual and community against commu¬ 
nity ! 

“The negro can afford to be wronged.” Oh that each 
one of us could repeat, T can afford to be wronged*! Not as 
an insignificant, superfluous, negligible factor in the vast 
scheme of things; not as a craven, insensate, self-doomed 
weakling amid overwhelming odds; not as an inert, indiffer¬ 
ent, effeminate lick-platter with no stake of self-respect; but 
in clear consciousness of inherent power, through active sub¬ 
ordination of the self to a Higher than self and with firm confi¬ 
dence in the triumph of ultimate issues! Submission to wrong 
is far from being always meritorious: when born of inertia and 
incapacity, it is of the brute, brutish; when engendered by in¬ 
terest and expediency, it is even of the devil, devilish. How 
multiplex, indeed, the conformities of the world traceable at 
every turn to this thdmasic origin ! Else, where should 
be—especially in this, our land—all the brood of “the social 
wants that war against the strength of youth” and “the social 
lies that warp us from the living truth” ? Righteous indigna¬ 
tion, doubtless, is a supremely bounden duty; and one could 
devoutly wish for more of this susceptibility in the nerve-sys- 
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tern of our present-day Hindu constitution. But as there is 
thdmasic submission, so there is also resignation ; and 

this is the point here to be recognised. What lifts the contempt¬ 
ible to the commendable plane is the spiritual conquest of the 
self in the voluntary surrender, despite the ready mastery, of 
the resources of self-assertion and self-vindication in the face 
of repression and reviling. The sovran power of life centred in 
self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, is a priceless asset 
of the spirit, whether in the individual or in the nation denied 
rightful scope or subjected to unjust usage. Alive to its own 
inalienable dignity and irreproachable integrity, it rises superior 
to the smarting sense of personal deprivation and dishonour. It 
knows to rate the scales and measures of the world’s counting- 
house at their proper worth and is, in fact, too preoccupied 
with holier, because more selfless, ends to scrutinise the lowly 
place assigned and the loathsome spots ascribed to itself. The 
man of true, inward culture—the vyavasdydfhmalcdbuddhiot 
the Gita —can afford to be wronged ; for he remains insensi¬ 
tive to all personal elements and is not like the ermine which 
begins to pine, directly its fur becomes a little soiled. Bather, 
like Wordsworth’s '‘Happy Warrior,” “he finds comfort in him¬ 
self and in his cause.” Not only can he passively put up with 
the wrong but, by the divine alchemy within, he actively 
converts it into a veritable minister unto his own higher 
nature; 

“Doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower. 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives.” 

Thus to afford to be wronged constitutes the beauty in all 
the characters of history and fiction and fulfils the essential 
condition of all onward progress. Truth, like a torch, the 
more it is shaken, the more it shines ; and virtue, like a flower, 
the more it is pressed, the more it imparts its fragrance. How 
many fine, innocent natures could not afford unmurmuringly 
to be smothered to death by suspicion, not even with the 
gentle remonstrance of Desdemona, “A guiltless death I die !”, 
but sternly refusing every chance of refutation on this side of 
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tte grave'?. Tttere in;@t)d-fe/ecoriomy, nothing comparable 
t?€)Jth^ euff^^rihg of wrong, particularly, unmerited wrong, to 
3 We@ten, Bttengthen and i^ublimAt^ the soul, as witness the 
etfic'‘aey of-the trials of the truthful Harischandra and of the 
patient Grisildis. Jesus never was more divine than when the 
pang of Calvary wrung out the prayer for his persecutors, 
‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!** 
Blessed are they who suffer themselves to be wronged for 
righteousness* sake; for, indeed, they alone can afford to be 
wronged. , ... 

“Only those are crowned and sainted. 

Who with, grief have been acquainted, 

.Making nations nobler, freer^l’i** 

Ghto them'comeS the lesson of a hi^hei? law than that of re¬ 
sentment and ‘retaliation—even the 'law of self-abnegation 
with its power of faithfully waiting upon the Lord. This, 
then, in the words nf the Concord Seer, is the burden of Na¬ 
ture’s message to the wronged and the oppressed of the earth: 
“ Batience,—patience ;—with the shades of all the great and 
good for company; andlor solace, the perspective of your own 
infinite lihi;. and for work, the study and the communication 
of (principles, Wie naaking those instincts prevalent, the conver¬ 
sion of the world.” 

Next comes the awful warning of woe unto him through 
whom the offence arises*. The white man cannot afford to 
wrong the negro ! The tyrannous course—that is, to use like 
a giant the strength, however excellent to have, of a giant—is 
ever the suicidal conduct. Every Act of volition has its bear¬ 
ings upon two worlds, the internal And the external. In the 
sphere of the latter, there is the principle tvrit large of the in¬ 
terdependence of fortun^^ between the strongest and the weak¬ 
est. '^You cannot trample upon'the interests of your weaker 
broths but you must .dituinish also the sum-total of . the 
wotld’s weal and*, in part, your own share of it too. /that is 
the quantitative aspect of communism. Even where the spoli¬ 
ation of one means the aggrandisement of another^ the gain 
here is npot ‘ Commensurate with thfe loss theire. More than 
this, however, the effects upon the internal sphCte are surer, 
if also subtler. I cannot cast forth into the world a look of 
lust and greed but it pierces its poisoned shaft at the same 
time into that within out of which are the issues of life. Such 
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is the spiritual law of interaction between the subjective an^ 
the objective. The evil-doer debases his own nature, the more 
so where he fails to perceive it. The mad fanaticism of Hiran- 
yakasyapa brutalised him the more for his torment of Prah- 
lada. How terribly wrong reacts upon the wrong-doer by 
vitiating the inner core—if not, alas, the outer status also— 
is pointedly hit off by Shelley’s '‘lorn Maniac” in the excla¬ 
mation, 

" Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts ; and this must be 
Our chastisement or recompense.” 

Whether in individual or in national relations, then, the 
negro-problems of this world—and how protean their shapes! 
—resolve themselves into this: ‘ It is not so much what you 
will do with the negro as what the negro will do with you and 
your civilisation.’ 

If only, in the light of this truth, we knew the things 
that belong to our peace ! In the larger concerns of the na¬ 
tion’s estate, our ‘ Depressed Classes’ Missions, our ‘ Primary 
Education ’ Bills, our ‘ Amelioration of Woman ’ movements, 
our ‘Protection of Minor Girls ’ measures make way and suc¬ 
ceed only in so far as the national consciousness awakens to 
the flaming fact that we can afford to be wronged but cannot 
afford to wrong. Did ever ship move to its destined haven 
by working the oars on one side only ? Again, in personal 
doings and dealings, who that was alive to this deeper wisdom 
could so far damage himself as to seek to damage others ? 
For instance, as to the ethical expediency of meat-eating, 
whoever, perceiving that to kill the physical life in others is 
to deaden the moral life in oneself, can really afford, for the 
sake of a mess of pottage out of the poor, dumb creature at the 
slaughter-house, to go and make himself a party to plucking 
the rose (as Shakespeare has itj to which he cannot give vital 
growth again ? So, while virtue is its own reward and vice 
its own punishment, we simply cannot afford to injure, ill-treat, 
or even wish ill of, the most unresisting of spirits, albeit we 
can afford to be injured, ill-treated and wished ill of by the 
most offensive amongst our fellow-beings. 
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‘ LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY ’ 
1911 


^mong the many engaging effusions of the love-intoxi¬ 
cated lyric soul of Shelley, crowned by Swinburne as “alone 
the perfect singing-god,” is one lovely little fragment under 
the title at the head of this essay. A short, sweet carol- 
snatch of sixteen lines, it is a rainbow reflection of the pure 
Love-light of the poet’s whole seeing, an illustrative image 
and epitome of the Heart of the Universe. The Philosophy 
of Love, that Law of laws, the Jjaw above and underneath all 
laws—the central theme alike of faith and poesy—is nowhere 
better seized than in this winged vision of the muse! First, 
the title itself is arresting. Love is not the ebullition of 
frothy sentiment, now swelling, now subsiding; it is not the 
descent of wayward desire, haunting here, hovering there; it 
is not a weakness of the flesh either too strong or too trivial 
for the rigours of the spirit. Love has a philosophy behind 
it. In fact, all philosophy begins with love, the love of wis¬ 
dom, and ends in love, the wisdom of love. Its reality, its 
pervasiveness, its persistence give to Love a philosophy of its 
own which shuts out all manner of misconception about it 
as a delusive, partial, passing accident of surface life. What 
and where, then, is true philosophic love? No direct defini¬ 
tion makes answer; but ample illustration unfolds out of the 
sibyline scroll of Nature. To begin with, 

“ The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the Ocean, 

The winds of Heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion.” 

Again, 

“ See the mountains kiss high Heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 
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And the sunlight clasps the earth* 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea.’* 

So is the life-spring of Life touched in the words, 

“Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 

In one spirit meet and mingle.” 

Law essentially in Love, Love ultimately in Law—the very 
primiwh mobile of the infinitudes and immensities of Being! 

The self-sameness of Law and Love—to miss this were 
to misread both Law and Love. The content of one is 
precisely the content of the other. In the first place, Law 
signifies surety, the certitude, as Shelley elsewhere calls it, of 
“viewless and invisible Consequence.” In it there is no 
change or shadow of turning. Fire burns, not once but ever¬ 
more, not here or there but everywhere; so the apple falls; 
the water-drop yields oxygen and hydrogen; and one right 
angle equals another—all by a trustworthy chain of condition 
and consequence. Likewise is it with Love, in whose pre¬ 
sence is security. As Law faileth not, so Love feareth not. 
Whoever loved and doubted? Only as love languishes, sus¬ 
picion strengthens. Love is incorrigible in its trust even in the 
face of incapacity to save on the part of the object of trust. Ay, 
read ‘ Androcles and the Lion,’ afresh. How the confiding 
sufferer gives himself to be chloroformed and chopped up by the 
trusted healer I How the boy on the burning deck whence 
all but he had fled felt more sure of the return of his father 
than of the advance of the flames! How, again, the Swiss 
patriot’s fearless son stood mocking the very possibility of his 
father’s forced shaft touching one single hair of his own bared 
head I In the second place. Law connotes ultimateness. The 
‘ how * of things refers you to Law; but the ‘ why ’ of things 
does not take you beyond Law, whether in the case of ele¬ 
mental properties or of complex processes. The questioning 
mind questions until led to Law through and across the see¬ 
mingly lawless; and there its questionings must be hushed. 
Who set fire; how it spread ; what havoc it made—here begins 
and ends all due inquest; wherefore the spark, once set, 
should have consumed the material—this were the vainest of 
inquiries. How the captain chanced to betray carelessness 
could be investigated; but why the waves closed over the mis- 
piloted bark were more than one would think of interrogating. 



'love's philosophy^ 

Similarly, Love is spontaneous, an end unto itself. The 
mother may no more account for her love of the darling in 
her lap than for the flow of milk into her breast. The heart 
loves, as the eye sees and as the rose winnows fragrance— 
they cannot tell why. “I love, because I love: I am that 
I am ”—this is the one, the only reply true Love has in it to 
make. Else, why should fair Desdemona dote upon the 
swarthy Moor “ in spite of nature, of years, of country, credit, 
everything”? Could Lucy Ashton but turn her affections to 
where prudence pointed, where would be all the pathos of 
Lammermoor'> But how could she? Such is Love, like Law, 
with no explanation of itself but itself the explanation of all 
its dispositions and dealings. Any attempt at the explication 
of either to one who knew it not would indeed fare no better 
than Carlyle's gin-horse, ever fancying itself moving forward 
but ever returning to whence it started. In the third place, 
under the concept of Law’ (ontology apart), the cause pro¬ 
duces the effect by transforming, or at least partly importing, 
itself into it. Both in the progress of self-evolution and in 
the exercise of so-called extraneous influence, an amount of 
self-communication of cause into effect is essential to the 
adequateness of the cause. Thus it is that the manure builds 
up the plant, the milk brings about the curd, or the caterpil¬ 
lar breaks into the chrysalis. So, too, it belongs to the nature 
of Love that its subject always imparts itself to its object. 
Love longs not merely to be with the beloved but to give itself 
over to the beloved. Hence all the self-sacrifice, even to self- 
effacement, in the world of heart-to-heart relations. The 
parents give of their substance to the child; the preceptor 
impresses himself upon the pupil; the patriot spends himself 
for the fatherland ; the philanthropist projects himself inio hu¬ 
manity ; the lover merges himself in the beloved In truth, here¬ 
in we trace the spinal cord of the martyrdoms of history like 
the Renunciation of Kapilavastu or the Atonement of Calvary, 
and, aye, solemnly contemplated, the root-impulse of all 
generativeness in the sexes. Thus to us the elements of 
security, spontaneity and self-communicativeness identify 
Law as the expression of Love. Security marks off Love 
from caprice; spontaneity raises it above contract; while self¬ 
communication sublimes it into communion. Again, the ap¬ 
perception of Law without Love signifies sound without sense; 
the banishment of Law from Love spells strength without 
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sight. The former leads to the barren naturalism of science; 
the latter tends to the baneful antinomianism of sentiment. 

Is not, then, the Law Divine by which all things in one 
spirit meet and mingle the seal and signal of Love Universal, 
the one coextensive with the other through the interrelational 
unity of motive and method? If so, nature and humanity repre¬ 
sent the two hemispheres of one orb; the rule of cohesion radiat¬ 
es into a lesson in brotherhood; science becomes canonised as 
the interpreter of religion, and religion approbated as the 
vivifier of science. The all-ruling force of gravitation rules 
out all manner of description in terms of matter : it reveals 
itself as in essence a spirit-force, the script of the seraphs 
transcribed into the alphabet of the atoms. He who attains 
this standpoint ascends the true mount of transfiguration and 
assumes the divyachakshu of mswaroopasandarsmiaybga. 
There, behold ! he perceives the One that remains while the 
many change and pass; he descries the one touch of Nature 
that makes the whole world kin; he hearkens to the one 
Harmony from which this universal frame began, the diapason 
closing full in man; he visions the one Light of which our 
little systems that have their day and cease to be are but 
broken lights; in short, through the gleam of the Larger Hope 
he foresees the one far-off Divine Event to which the whole 
creation moves. Not simply “the greatest thing in the world** 
but strictly the one Reality called of sages by a ^manifold of 
names is this self-determined, self-communicative Love in the 
universe. The Vedantin*s mdya is not ‘nullity’ but this 
Reality ; the Vaishnavite’s leela, the Christian’s ‘will of God,* 
are also but other designations of this same “creation’s final 
law’’ of the poet. So viewed, creation construes itself as the 
endless self-sundering of the Absolute—in Longfellow’s phrase, 
“for this purpose only: only to love and be loved again”—the 
Infinite self-sundered into you and into me, less than the least 
of all, for your and for my participation in the unsearchable 
riches of His Gracp ! What saving truth glows enshrined in 
the pious legend which makes the Day of this Christmas week 
“the happy morn’’ of Milton’s ode! A precious hint this of 
‘ the Everlasting Yea ’ of Humanity in Divinity—miracle of 
miracles, mystery of mysteries! Only, the measure of God’s 
Love lies not in that He gave His only-begotten Son, nor its 
motive in that He gave him to “work us a prepetual peace” 
with His own wrath ! Rather, He prepetually gives His own 
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self ; and that, to spread before us a perpetual Lord’s Supper 
in His own fellowship. How painful, then, all wayward part¬ 
ings from Him ! Yet how free from ‘price ’ and how full of 
‘ joy ’ all welcome reunions with Him! If the administrative 
reunion of the two bits of partitioned Bengal can throw us 
into such frenzy of delight as this one fortnight has witnessed, 
what bounds may limit and what words convey the ecstasy of, 
and over, the straying soul reclaimed to its Primal Source? 
So, in the relations, too, with other spirits, Emerson felt, 
“When a man becomes dear to me, I have touched the goal 
of fortune.” Assuredly so, inasmuch as “no sister-flower would 
be forgiven if it disdained its brother.” And this, further¬ 
more, through endless time. For, as Mrs. Browning saw, 

“Love strikes one hour—Love! those neter loved 
Who dream that they loved once,'* 

“ 0Death, where is thy sting? 0 Grave, where is thy victory?” 
All, all, out of Love, in Love, by Love, into Love 1 The very 
Sturm xmd drung round about our ears and hearts is literally 
the eternal travail of the Supreme Mother-Spirit for Her own 
offspring! Love’s Philosophy, fundamentally one with the 
Philosophy of Culture and the Philosophy of Faith, teaches 
Love to proclaim, “I am the Way, the Truthand theLife”— 
the Way and the Truth, because, in this cordio-centric system, 
the heart sees farther than the head; and the Life, because 
life is but the energy of love. So, in the accents of our little 
poem, we ask ourselves, “’What is all this sweet work worth ” 
if our tiny heart beats not, too, in tune with the Infinite? 
And oh, when can we answer, as Shelley himself answers in 
another place, 

“ I have heard 

By mine own heart this joyous truth averred : 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 

In love and worship blends itself with God ”? 
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DEBTORS ALL 
1936 


No truth is more patent and yet more grossly overlooked* 
than that we owe somebody for the life we live and the world 
we occupy with all the power and happiness we enjoy in 
them. The material globe itself which forms our home and 
habitat with its multiplicity of comforts aud amenities carries 
us out of our own selves into indebtedness to untold reaches 
in the past and in the present. Our wealth, hoarded up or 
tossed about, is hardly the product of our exclusive strength 
and skill in labour: too palpable are the limitations of what 
stands enshrined in the Statute-book as the ‘ Gains of Learn¬ 
ing Act’. In truth, every species of wealth, so-called, is ulti¬ 
mately the outcome of the soil beneatli our feet as well as of 
the shine and shower that come unbidden from on high to 
turn the sod into bread and the bread into coin ; so that, in 
economics, the term ‘ land ’ is made large enough to cover the 
fulness of —the primal ele¬ 

ments that abide in and outside our own puny selves. Then, 
in the name of law and order vigilantly upheld for us at every 
Step, there is the liberty and security that comes to be oiirs, 
unearned, in respect of life, limb and property. Nexf, as to 
the possession of beauty, what a deal we pay without stint 
for such an object of delight as a landscape-painting to hang 
upon our walls! And yet, what do we make, as against what 
we ought to make, of the landscape itself with its hills and 
dales, its streams and seas, its fields and forests and the entire 
complex of their light and shade effects in inimitable nature ? 
Higher up glows wisdom, the boon of true enlightenment, in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual, by far richer and rarer than, while 
inclusive of, the secular knowledge that passes for power : 
how it all comes freely handed to us in large overdrafts from 
the whole series of ‘ Kings* Treasuries * and ‘ Queens* Gardena * 
in literature and philosophy, science and scripture! Now, 
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the greater part, at least, of the price at which these divers 
goods, material and immaterial alike, are obtained, is alwa 3 f 8 
paid by others than the possessor or enjoyer himself. Nay, the 
general proposition holds true all round that he who sows and 
rears, he who plucks and purveys and he who eats and enjoys 
are by no means one and the same. Every son of man, high 
or low, comes into an estate purchased, preserved and improv¬ 
ed by others; so much so that none can do better than dis¬ 
cover in himself an out-and-out residual beneficiary of innu¬ 
merable generations that have, unconsciously but positively, 
enriched him beyond estimation by their toil and moil of hand 
and brain and by their hardships and heroisms of heart and 
will. As such, howsoever forgotten or flouted through insen¬ 
sate callousness and inverted individualism, the absolute fact 
remains that we have received, and every moment continue to 
receive, more than our share of common blessings, while our 
deserts, dispassionately weighed, are practically nil. 

From the background of this fact of facts emerging into 
view before the mind’s quickened eye, Carlyle’s pointed admo¬ 
nition upon the mathematics of merit approves itself as at 
once valid and valuable in the insistence on continuously 
diminishing the denominator of one’s proper due so that the 
numerator of actual accrual shall needs come home as increas¬ 
ingly in excess thereof. Yet, in a world of ineluctable com¬ 
pensations and restitutions, power must, in the long run, pay 
its own way, that is, pay for itself—in cash or kind, so to 
speak. At the same time, no obligation is adequately dis¬ 
charged by transactions of give and take or in terms of work 
and wage. Hence, inasmuch as not only sensitive souls like 
Emerson but all without exception are bound, sooner or later 
and in one form or another, to rise to the gracious acknow¬ 
ledgment that ‘ every man is a quotation from his ancestors’ 
in the larger sense of the term, it will be found to be a univer¬ 
sal emphasis that is laid upon gratefulness as itself an obliga¬ 
tion over and above the redemption of liabilities. Hence, for 
instance, the practical counsel of the Iviitation of Christ: “Be 
thankful for the least gift, so shalt thou be meet to receive 
greater.’’ Here is a far-reaching consideration fit to compel a 
circumspect pause and induce a living sense of duty by way 
of gratefulness as well as of requital. Repayment emptied of 
the saturating emotion of thankfulness were but an incident 
of mercenary barter after market methods. And gratitude 
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blossoming not in outward token, however poorly, would be 
no better than a sterile sentiment recalling the fruitless fig 
tree fit only for the oven. The peculiar feature about all 
genuine gifts, whether traced to their source or not, consist¬ 
ing in this that the giver gives himself—even himself—with, 
through and in the gift, somewhat of the receiver’s own in¬ 
most soul must also flow out of himself into every humble act 
of recompense in the concrete. 

Then, in this very spirit in respect, not of this or that 
partial patch, but of the entire area of life, who are the real 
creditors repayable and in what shape ? Of course, even as, 
on the transcendent view, in the language of Jesus there is 
none good but one, that is, God,” He and He alone remains, 
too, the Giver of all good—the Prime Fount behind all secon¬ 
dary channels of beneficence. And Channing speaks suggest¬ 
ively of far wider and deeper significances than those per¬ 
taining to the narrow concerns of the physical frame and 
its creature comforts when he declares: “It is really God 
who gives us health. To His inflowing energy we owe the 
vigorous muscle, the strong arm, the firm tread. Through 
His all-quickening aid do we walkabout to find the air balmy, 
mere motion pleasure, occupation attractive, society cheering, 
and our common existence a continual joy.” Accordingly, 
whatever returns fall due from us become due to Him alone 
not only in the first instance but for evermore, so far as the 
thanksoffering of the heart is concerned. But as for objective 
embodiment of that consciousness and that sentiment, it is 
the other children of His universal family that wait as the 
only representative creditors within reach on behalf of the 
unseen, ultimate (Creditor of Cosmos out of the plenitude of 
iiirhHukajdyamanakatdhsham, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me” is an assurance that conveys sufficient ‘ acquittan¬ 
ce’ in the eye of Divine Law as regards the clearance, ever so 
infinitesimal, of Divine dues as well, it being recognised that, 
on our side, there can be no giving at all but towards the re¬ 
paying of a prior debt. This is the principle that also under¬ 
lies Saadi’s compendious maxim, “ The true way of serving 
God is to do good to man.” And, likewise, in its extended 
applications, this is the rule of conduct that inspires the pious 
Hindu in his daily sacramental sacrifice of Baliddnam —no 
mere verbal offering of ‘ grace before meat ’ but; as it were, 
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a * consecrated wafer ’ tribute out of the ‘ meat * itself to all 
the entities of creation invoked with the salutation, ‘ Sar- 
vabhooUhhydnamah \ in devout acknowledgment of real 
indebtedness and for fraternal participation in symbolic ideal¬ 
ism. Therefore, it cannot be too vividly remembered that 
real repayment, in however limited a measure, is, of neces¬ 
sity, possible only by helping to enjoy, even as we are pri¬ 
vileged to enjoy, the good things of life and that, further¬ 
more, it is ever open to us to pass on all our blessings not 
only unimpaired but enriched as solemn trusts. Service 
thus rendered in the light of payment of a debt, not-bestowal 
of a gift, becomes itself translated from gratuity into duty— 
that is, no more and no other than what is simply due, 
in the radical sense of the word ; and condescension in con¬ 
ferment becomes replaced by blessedness in being favoured 
with acceptance. A positive complement is thus supplied to 
the negative injunction of old, * Mdgridhah kasyaswiddha- 
nam.' The very purpose and justification of strength thus 
construed—whether strength of body or of mind or of soul— 
enforces the wholesome lesson that the strong are strong only 
to bo burden-bearers for the weak at whose expense they de¬ 
rive their own strength. In the wide world’s wondrous scheme 
of division of labour coupled with coordination of interests, 
if one is left free to work with mental appliances, it is because 
another is doing his share of manual work for the race at 
large. Ponder once more the eloquent Parable from Nature 
in the processes known to Science as ‘ transpiration ’ in trees 
—how each little leaf in the forest grove is incessantly engag¬ 
ed in storing only to yield up, for the formation of cloud 
and shower, the moisture equally constantly sucked in from 
the soil through the roots. So runs the subtle round of the 
circuit between debtor and creditor, creditor and debtor. So 
“ope touch of Nature makes the whole world kin” in the role 
of mutual, of common, of universal indebtedness. And so, as 
the spirit of Loveought to move behind the act of Service, 
the sense of Indebtedness needs no less to abide back of that 
spirit of Love among all the souls bound together by the 
hand of the Creator Himself with ‘ organic filaments’ even, as 
‘.comates and brothers ’ in obligation. 
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THE ROAD VERSUS THE WAY 
1933 


Everywhere, the making of roads for use as common 
pathways constitutes one of the frequent and familiar acts of 
efficient public administration. The provision of these gene¬ 
ral facilities of transit to and fro, up and down, is accounted 
no small boon by the community at large. It affords definite¬ 
ness to the route, celerity to the movement and security to the 
attainability of the goal, while it offers also many a chance of 
companionship along the line. In the light of the happy ex¬ 
perience of those who have gone before, the perplexed wayfarer, 
whatever the odds of his journey, is buoyed up with the assu¬ 
rance that what man has done, man may do. Failing any 
known thoroughfare properly constructed and consolidated, 
the poor wanderer is left to find his own way, as best he can, 
in dreary isolation and with haunting insecurity, faced as he 
must be right through with quite a possible variety of random 
roamings as in a wild goose chase. A position this not unlike 
that of the frail bark devoid of chart or compass amid endless 
unciertainties of wind and wave upon the high seas. For one 
thing, manifestly, the road-maker’s laborious pains have little 
ko do with benefit for self but aim at the convenience of un¬ 
known, even unborn, generations. They thus call to mind that 
Other disinterested benefactor of society, the age-laden yet 
assiduous gardener planting and nursing seedlings for a fruit¬ 
age to be harvested by hands far, far remote in time, place 
and blood. Another feature, more to the point, about this con* 
cotnitant of civilised corporate life is the circumstance that, 
onbe a'road is there ready for use, what is termed the rule of 
the road promptly comes in for strict enforcement to save 
likely collisions and knock-downs. On the other hand, as 
against all such amenities and under the opposite set of condi¬ 
tions represented by liberty in the trackless course instead of 
law on the beaten track, cheery comfort and cosy security 
make room for urgent enterprise and incautious adventure. 
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Care-free routine yields place to risk-lured romance. And the 
ruts of use and wont are left behind in favour of sailings in fresh 
zones and regions new. Witness, for instance, Tennyson’s 
Ulysses voyaging forth on the unexplored waters of ‘dark 
broad seas’ evermore in quest of ‘some work of noble note.’ 

Here, in essence, is a distinction well within the purview 
of the student of literature under the categories of those two 
sharply contrasted typos of the Muse’s art, the classical and 
the romantic. The one plants the feet firm upon the ground; 
the other unfurls the wings free into the air. The one moves 
on along the clean-cut landmarks of cadence and clarity; 
the other sweeps away into the shadowy domains of fancy 
and freedom. The one is marked by uniformity even to 
monotony ; the other is characterised by many*toned diversity. 
The one bears the properties of the correct and the conven¬ 
tional, the easy and the elegant, the smooth and the sonorific ; 
the other reflects the qualities of the imaginative and the inde¬ 
pendent, the elfin and the elusive, the soaring and the sponta¬ 
neous. So does each style of composition appropriate a distinc¬ 
tive merit unto itself. Likewise is it with the two lines of loco¬ 
motion, the organised road and the original route. 

Nevertheless, while you are prepared to hold the balance 
evenly between relative values and when all is said and done 
in appraisement of the beneficence of ‘royal roads’ laid out by 
one generation for those yet to come, the born poet, the true 
reformer and the profound mystic in Rabindranath speak out 
emphatically against the application of this formula to the life 
of the spirit. In so many words, few though in number, he 
unequivocally counters tbe surface secularities of humdrum, 
jog-trot experience in the mass. ‘Whore roads are made, I 
lose my way’. This is his arresting affirmation of a pregnant 
paradox. And he would not be understood, to be sure, as as¬ 
cribing any uniqueness to, or acknowledging any idiosyncrasy 
in, himself apart from common human nature in this regard. 
What, then, may this inherently universal challenge signify 
to such as would work their steadfast way 

‘On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God’ ? 

Of the practical antithesis, thus declared, between the 
‘road* and the ‘way’, the latter affirmed as simply lost instead 
of being gained at all through the former, the prime im- 
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plication—to put it in a nut-shell—appears to be that as 
‘spiritual things are spiritually discerned, even so spiritual 
ascents must be only spiritually accomplished—that is, attain¬ 
ed out of a spontaneous urge and impulse within and in a 
free sphere or atmosphere without. The Eeign of Law, 
doubtless, is supreme. Only, in his inward parts, man is a 
law unto himself—a law no outside force can repress and no 
external facility can replace with success or safety. God-in- 
Nature geoinetrises. But God-in-Man goes beyond and above 
mechanisation in disregard of its dual process of ‘mensuration 
and numeration/ The rule of what Emerson describes as 
‘mathematic ebb and flow’ covers the material phenomenon of 
the salt, blue sea. But, as Evelyn Underhill points out in a 
broadcast address on ‘The Inside of Life’, it flatly fails to 
touch the crucial issue, ‘How a mathematical world is going 
to produce and to feed the lover, the poet, the saint.’ The 
positive presentation of the vital principle involved is what is 
conveyed in the proverb, ‘The wind bloweth as it listeth.’ 
And the corresponding ‘natural law in the spiritual world’ is 
what is enunciated negatively in the dictum, ‘The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.’ In other words, the 
Ideal may never be gauged by measurement with rule and 
compass and never reached by movement along ready-made 
routes. 

Indeed, from one important point of view, as we have it 
in the Gospel according to Thomas Carlyle, man’s principal, 
nay, perpetual business here below is even this of clearing 
away jungles and laying out roads as well as seed-plots. At 
the same time, in the face of the enlarging experience of the 
race and the graphic story of the decline and fall of institu¬ 
tions, it is too true, as we are here reminded, that under their 
limitations as petrified, particularistic pavements, roads prove, 
not unoften, to be hindrances rather than helps—‘vacant chaff 
well meant for grain,’ and even worse than the barren fig tree 
that cumboreth the ground. Accordingly, to break them up 
in the immobility of their narrow confines, stereotyped direc¬ 
tions and exclusive sign-posts becomes a charge upon the pro- 
testant, progressive spirit no less obligatory than the breaking 
down of all obstructive, obscurantist idols. Unchartered ex¬ 
panses subject only to the inerrant pointings of the Divinity 
within being thereby thrown open, instead of pre-constructed 
and piously consecrated, standardised and stabilised lines of 
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march, the soul enters upon its own inheritance with the 
priceless assets of individuality and originality—be it at the 
heaviest sacrifice of conformity. ‘Koads,’ as such, may be 
good for machines, not for men—that is, as unqualified bless¬ 
ings. For man is not steam but spirit. Therefore, in the 
sacred name of 'Eko bahundm and from the spire-top of the 
watch-tower of his anti-road philosophy of life, our poet-pro¬ 
phet, reformer-pilgrim and mystic sage, once and for all, calls 
for truce to every nostrum smacking of the mechanical mono¬ 
polist and threatening to stifle the spiritual free-trader in the 
higher concerns of human destiny. Constricting creeds of 
speculative and subtly-woven theology, cramping ceremonials 
of selfish or sanctimonious priestcraft—these must needs go 
under, if only to acccelerate and assist the advent of the widen¬ 
ing horizons and vitalising eflicacies of character. 

‘Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, 0 Lord, art more than they ’ 

Next, what of the immediate or ultimate sequel after the 
fossil formalisms of institutionalised religion have had their 
last due, a decent burial? Unity in danger and Isolation in 
dominance ? Such be the inevitable outcry from the devecots 
all over—no more, however, than a figment of'fear and fatuity, 
if not a product of passion and prejudice. Misty misreadings 
and morbid misgivings apart, the heart of the matter may ex¬ 
press itself thus : no loss, forsooth, of live, organic unity but 
elimination of dead, artificial uniformity ; no disintegrating 
isolation rampant but dynamic individualism regnant as Ihe 
necessary key-note of a sound socio-spiritual order. The 
Truth shall make you free, sayeth the Scripture. Equally 
holds good the converse position that Freedom alone shall 
make for Truth, Furthermore, as Freedom is the very breath 
of Life, so, too, it is the one bond of Fellowship. That way 
lies true spirituality, and therein abides genuine solidarity. 
Else were it all a hollow simulacrum, a shallow make-believe, 
of health and harmony in the real absence of both, like the 
mediaeval fiction of a Holy Roman Empire which was neither 
holy nor Roman nor an Empire ! 

In no other light could one properly adjudge hoary, his¬ 
toric bodies of believers, each with its own pompous preten- 
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siona to represent the Church Universal and its own plente¬ 
ous pouch of patent passports to Paradise as also its own ring- 
fence of road-way from which to swerve not in the least to 
the right or to the left—in thought and conduct (as in the 
Catholic Communion) or in conduct albeit not in thought (as 
in Popular Hinduism). 

For, no steel-frame of cast-iron mould is Eeligion. No 
Morrison’s Pill of Salvation does it put on sale in the mart to 
go down glibly through all throats. No machine-made manacles 
ensure its binding force. No undifferentiated homogeneity 
holds the rule of its realm. Rather is Eeligion the celestial 
seven-hill Rome of our race to which all roads must lead and 
not one alone to the severe and wildering exclusion of all the 
rest. Sartorial cunning has yet to devise a single, cut-and- 
dried uniform to suit alike even the brothers of one family. 
How did it fare, in fact, with the Newman brothers ? John 
Henry quietly trusted himself to the Papal road, admittedly 
prayed against the questionings of a virile intellect and virtu¬ 
ally played the ostrich with his own rational self. Francis 
William chose no ready road but the path of the inward light 
and manfully wrestled his way through honest doubt on to 
the sufficing reserves of ‘the soul.’ 

Depose creed and ceremonial. Disown code and conven¬ 
tion. Disavow the inviolable vicegerency of church, the 
supreme sovereignty of scripture and the plenipotentiary 
primacy of prophet. Instal the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’—the individual conscious¬ 
ness and conscience correcting and corrected by the universal. 
And you find your anchorage in the securely benignant Dis¬ 
pensation of the Spirit—‘the Sprit within the spirit,’ as 
pratap Chandra Mozooindar phrased it. Our Unitarian bre¬ 
thren in the western mansion of the Father’s home have 
significantly moved one step forward in the enlargement of 
their bounds for the accommodation of all *Free Christians.’ 
Under the charter of Freedom flaming forth in characters of 
gold with the sunbeam inscription 'Ekohahtind^n' ‘the seekers 
of the light are one’, howsoever their pilgrim paths appear 
to diverge. The lamps differ ; the oils disagree ; the wicks 
vary ; yet the flame and the light are one. Or, as the Finder 
(not the Founder) of our Faith, Rajah Rammohun Roy, loved 
to contemplate this cardinal verity of verities, cows are of 
different colours but the milk they yield is the same. And if 
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as has been burnt home into us in the Brahma Samaj, it is 
nothing short of a hyper-Herculean task for the soul consist¬ 
ently to rise to the One above the many, leaving behind the 
manifold symbolisms of phenomena—the plurality of secon¬ 
dary causes and the multiplicity of derivative deities ; it is, 
again, an effort no less stupendous in magnitude to carry in 
constant practice the perception of the One into the many, 
thus warranting the validity of all the complex ‘varieties of 
religious experience’ through its varied approaches and varie¬ 
gated avenues to Keality. Yet escape from this imperative 
discipline of the concrete universal there is none. As the 
covenant limns out the Land of Promise, lasting peace and 
abiding bliss are in store for none but the valiant in spirit 
with strength and courage enough to discern the Self-existent, 
Self-revealing, Self-fulfilling Oversoul in the inner souls of 
the children of men—each receptive and responsive in its own 
way and no two alike with perfect exactitude. ^Tamdtmastam 
yhin pasyanti dhirdh teshdm sdntih sdsvatee netar^.shdm/ 

So let the Spirit, which fundamentally is anything but 
static, have its own unhampered way onward and upward 
through all. .For the sake of the Spirit, respect the individu¬ 
ality ot each soul, yea, of each race, of each culture, of each 
civilisation, of each religion. Seek not in vain to reduce all 
to one esperanto, mongrel type or to march all along one 
‘debunking,’ delimiting course. By no means ignore the psy¬ 
chology of the Gitd differentiation between swadharnia and 
paradharma. Beware that not alone the last part of the 
journey, as the Sage of Chelsea warns us, but well-nigh every 
single step forward over the whole length from the beginning 
must be made alone—‘alone with the Alone.’ Come to close 
quarters with life’s appointed condition as set out in the alter¬ 
ed imagery of ‘the good fight’ that ever remains to be fought 
underthe standard of the Unseen: 

‘ The great mortal combat between human life 
And each human soul must be single. The strife 
None can share,-—though, by all, its results may be known: 
When the soul arms for battle, she goes forth alone.’ 

Eely not, then, on outer roads to pursue the inner way. Find 
your path, your milestones and your destination, your compass, 
your lodestar and your haven, nowhere but in the wilds and in 
the deeps of the self. Look not outside to any pack, parchment 
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or peraonality, ever so respectable, for an infallible guide to 
your goal, an all-compelling keeper of your conscience, East 
assured that the apron-strings of authority, despite any mea¬ 
sure of motherliness, avail not for progressive strides in the 
path of realisation but only for rotatory gyrations in the 
groove of acquiescence. List you to hearken to your $Tuti, 
turn the ear inward with ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth/ Would you love to read your smriti, open the eye 
inward with ‘What in me is dark, illumine.' In an age sold 
over to the worship of mass-spirit and machine-speed, insist 
on the independent, slow-sure chalking out of your own road 
and the pursuit of it after your own manner, apart from the 
herd and the rabble but ever ‘asunder the Great Taskmaster’s 
eye*. Eemember that, in matters of far-reaching belief and 
behaviour, the roads of dogma and ritual lead, if anywhere, to 
sectarianism in the impaled precincts of ignorant zealotry— 
poles asunder from religion upon the all-overlooking summit 
of enlightened liberalism. Kealise that to slip into, and slide 
along, cheap and easy roads nearest to the nose—creed-repe¬ 
titions, catechism-responses, bead-rolls, prayer-wheels and 
what not—is to turn the back upon the strenuousness of the 
immensities and intricacies within the deepest recesses of the 
Honh ^Atmd guhciydm nihltosya jantoh.' Recognise in reli¬ 
gion for yourself the sweet, sublime art of applied romanticism 
in the life divine; and reproduce in the lyric poem of the 
soul's flower and fruit the superb excellences of romantic 
craftsmanship, so far as may be without missing the chaste 
classical virtues in a composite scheme of blending lights. 

‘ Space is ample, east and west; 

But two cannot go abreast'. 

So Emerson. Where, then, is the room for a road unto all 
like a ‘hold-all’? How long, after all, can the strongest of 
roads endure ? And how far may it lead at the utmost in any 
Pilgrim’s Progress? Find the answer in the expressive state¬ 
ment of Dr. J. Lionel Taylor, a latter-day votary of Science 
and Unitarianism happily illustrating in himself the modern 
ideal, 

‘ Let Knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of Reverence in us dwell.* 

“ There is”, he observes, “ no ‘ready reckoner’ way of under¬ 
standing the universe. Every step a man goes in science, 
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while it lengthens the known human path behind him, only 
opens up more clearly the much more than human that is in 
front and the nameless that is on each side of the path that 
he travels**. To complete the concept and clinch the argu¬ 
ments as to Satyam-Sivam-Sundaram informing all minds 
and hearts and souls and yet outreaching all roads and rules 
and revelations, it needs but to extend this principle of the 
transcendence of Truth to Goodness and to Beauty as well. 
Then, how can the knowing, feeling, aspiring, adoring spirit 
help the sane and self-reliant (because Divinity-dependent) if 
sombre reflection, ‘Where roads are made, I lose my Way !*? 
And where beats the heart whose chambers resound not with 
its ringing echo, unless ‘cribb*d, cabined and confined’ hope¬ 
lessly within the four corners of abject fealty to the organised 
and the traditional by sheer birth, blindness or brute force? 

Verily, the readiest and straightest, longest and broadest, 
of the world’s roads, ancient or even modern, is bound, all too 
soon, to condemn itself as stopping short in a blind alley or as 
narrowing down into a circumscribed channel far from suited 
to the forward emprise and the expansive experience of the 
soul. Hence from the very centre of our being arises the 
paramount need—duty as well as right—of self-determina¬ 
tion in God and self-effectuation under God alone. The corol¬ 
lary implicitly follows, too, that it is only righteous to concede 
to others the same freedom of conviction and conduct that it 
becomes rightful to claim for oneself. Then, fully to enter 
into the transforming spirit of the tense protest against the 
established externalisms of doctrine or deed, of hide-bound 
lore or lip-locked law, so separative and stultifying in influ¬ 
ence, is the mission of everyone not content to run away with 
‘the picture*, in Miss Underhill’s meaningful words, ‘of a 
world which has an outside but no inside.* And effectively to 
demonstrate by insight and outlook how ‘ the One without a 
second* ever discloses Himself only in many ways lest on6 
good road should conceal the vision, is the commission laid on 
every votary of personal, spiritual religion who would take 
the road and lose not the way to the hidden, hallowed shrine 
not builded of human hands. Noblesse oblige! 
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No two words in the language of life have been subjected 
to grosser abuse than those composing the title of this article. 
Constant and considerable is the confusion befogging the sour¬ 
ces, contents and interactions of the concepts behind these, 
much as they are in evidence upon men’s lips. Their mutual 
compatibility or otherwise, in particular, continues to be a 
subject of prolific speculative controversy, even as it has 
proved an occasion of endless practical conflict, all along in the 
religious world. Manifestly, the issue involved is one of es¬ 
pecial importance, at every step, to the adherents of a reform¬ 
ing, missionary body like the Brahma Samaj. 

The lighter vein associated with each of the two ideas 
may as well be left out of account at the outset. Such, for 
instance, is that so-called 'Conviction’ which presents but an 
entirely mechanical reflex of environmental influence, or which 
carries with it the least admixture of suspected doubt in the 
conclusion, or which only sits loose upon the will in the mani¬ 
fold movements of conduct. Likewise, it is no more than a 
misnomer to call it 'Catholicity’ which would pursue the poli¬ 
cy of the line of least resistance simply through indifference 
born of incapacity, indolence or expediency. Bar from being 
merely a gramophone echo, an intellectual assent and, least of 
all, a net balance of probabilities, true Conviction must define 
itself as a clear, compelling consciousness of indubitable fact 
rationally and voluntarily cognised as worthy of practical alle¬ 
giance by the whole of the individual self, howsoever it may 
impress the outside world. Similarly, by genuine Catholicity 
is to be understood, not the plastic flexibility of the inverte¬ 
brate theorist, not the easygoing lassitude of the laissez faire 
doctrinaire, not the interested accommodativeness of the peace- 
at-any-price diplomat, but a deliberateness of outlook broad 
and sympathetic which, as an inviolable obligation by itself, 
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provides for honest diversities of belief and behaviour, the only 
exclusion called for being in reference to infractions of the 
basic and universal moral conditions of organised social exist¬ 
ence. Subject to this necessary exception, tolerance—aye, 
more then the neutrality of tolerance—becomes a dictate of 
conscience no less than does fidelity to conviction itself. The 
ingress of the former may no longer be discounted as preju¬ 
dicial to the integrity of the latter. On the contrary, that 
way alone lies also the purer self-interest, the sublimer egoism, 
of the soul. 

Of all unworthy, unwholesome varieties of intolerance 
perpetuated on pious principle, the root and the fruit are trace¬ 
able, in a nutshell, to an all too extravagant insistence upon 
the ‘exclusiveness of Truth.’ This breeds a self-assurance 
about the monopoly of plenary inspiration as from a tribal 
God. And the accompanying sense of sole custodianship of 
the prerogative or of the solemn obligation of transmitting 
the Truth unto others is what begets the fanatical, forceful 
zealot and animates him, consciously or unconsciously, with 
spiritual arrogance and pride of heart. So, with outstretched 
arms, he proceeds in the two directions of destructive elimina¬ 
tion and coercive conversion. Quite a natural product of this 
mentality is Jaques, who never speaks but to ‘moralise the 
spectacle’ and who explicitly couples the arrant demand, 

‘I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please,’ 
with the self-conscious challenge, 

‘ give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine.’ 

To a somewhat kindred temperament (allowing for constitu¬ 
tional differences) pertains also Gratiano’s picturesque por¬ 
trayal of the type of men 

‘With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. 

As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !’ 

Behind it all lies, at best, a pure and simple mechanical view 
of the communicability and acceptability of Truth itself as 
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judged by outward tests. Thus is explained the overemphasis 
on forms and texts characteristic, more or less, of all the 
older systems in which ritualism with its tributary, credalism, 
flows oftener as a cross-line athwart righteousness than as a 
side-current parallel to it. Witness the intersecting courses 
everywhere of the ‘ priestly' or ‘ legalistic * and the ‘ prophe¬ 
tical ' tendencies in the religious life of the nations. The 
rack, the thumbscrew and many another harrowing instru¬ 
ment of Inquisitorial torture, the Crusades, the Jahads and 
many another ‘Holy War*; the anti-Buddhist and the inter- 
sectarial persecutions of Hindusim and the anti-Jew hunt 
by the Nazi Christendom of the day; the oditcm theologicum 
that shows little prospect of ceasing to choke up even the sen¬ 
sitive nostrils of modern civilisation, as witness the Liver¬ 
pool Cathedral Controversy of the hour—these and like dis¬ 
figurements in the story of the relations between religion and 
religion, between religion and science, are, indeed, perfectly 
logical sequels to the ‘ exclusive' and ‘ external * notions of 
Truth, Bloody or bloodless, gross or subtle, in this regard 
is, after all, a difference only in the degree and the form of 
expression. A Caliph Omar of old reducing to cinders all the 
accumulated treasures of the Alexandrian Library (—on the 
assumption, that is, of the unresolved authenticity of this 
reported vandalism—); and an ‘ Anushtanic * Brahmo of today 
avowing absolute inability to sit in prayer beside a ‘Non- 
Anushtanic' so called—what, in essence, are these pheno¬ 
mena, if not varying versions of pharisaism pressing on to 
the extremes of consistency in truth and righteousness self- 
appropriated ? Do they not, at all events, throw a lurid side¬ 
light upon the pathology of the growth and glorification, 
though not the genesis, of the caste-spirit with the whole 
brood of its social concomitants down to untouchability ? To 
be sure, broadly viewed, no subtler snare besets the life of the 
spirit than this of the sanctified ‘ duty of intolerance * through 
‘righteous indignation’ in the name of Conviction. The 
remorseless logic of such a temper—how can it possibly stop 
short anywhere with a ‘ Thus far and no further ’ in its career 
of aggressive persecution under the holiest of (supposititious) 
sanctions ? 

Where, then, to seek for an effective cure for the conse¬ 
crated malady of self-righteous or, at least, self-complacent 
impatience with positions other than one’s own ? As already 
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hinted, the prime concept of Truth is what requires to be 
radically overhauled so as to bring out into working promi¬ 
nence its two qualities of inclusive oneness and organic spiri¬ 
tualness. Truth belongs not alone to any single ‘dispensation/ 
all the rest being but wild-goose-chasers of Chimera. Nor are 
all systems equally lit up with the glow of Divine effluence 
and mutually independent like so many air-tight compart¬ 
ments. Rather are they all literally ‘dispensations’ recipro¬ 
cally confirmatory and complementary in that the diversified 
elements of the Infinite are to be traced through one and all 
as awaiting synthetic integration and progressive disclosure 
in the increasing measure of realisation by the finite. Accord¬ 
ingly, a clear-visioned and free-spirited suggestion constitutes 
the one approved factor in proselytism, thereby ruling out all 
methods of active coercion on one side and all moods of 
passive pliancy on the other. In matters religious, forced 
assent to dogma or formal observance of ceremonial inwardly 
unratified does no more than defeat its own purpose, even as 
no virtue attaches in the least to compulsory widowhood from 
the strict standpoint of spiritual monogamy. Hence, the 
common convergence of broken lights alone points the way 
for the perfection-seeker and the peace-maker in the face of 
the eternal enigma of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ and ‘the war and waste 
of clashing creeds’. So long as we cannot but sec darkly as 
through a glass, each from his own acute angle, fellowship 
without faction, copartnership without conflict, assimilation 
without antagonism, must be accepted as the supreme service 
due from one to another in the common interests of all and 
unto the glory of Truth itself. So, says Herbert Spencer with 
his genius for ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ ; ‘In proportion as we 
love truth more and victory less, we shall become anxious to 
know what it is which leads our opponents to think as they 
do. We shall begin to suspect that the pertinacity of belief 
exhibited by them must result from a perception of some¬ 
thing we have not perceived. And we shall aim to supplement 
the portion of truth we have found with the portion found by 
others.’ And what thus holds good as between soul and soul 
is applicable, too, with equal force as between time and time. 
For, ‘no thought,’ assures the Sage of Chelsea with a deep 
historic sense of the Apocalypse of the Divine, ‘that ever 
dwelt honestly as true in the heart of men but was an honest 
insight into God’s truth on men’s part and has an essential 
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truth in it which endures through all changes, an everlasting 
possession for us all. 

This certainly leaves free the widest berth for both Con¬ 
viction and Catholicity in juxtaposition. From the point of 
view of the self, none can afford to insulate himself in a spiri¬ 
tual touch-me-not-ism. The rule of growth for the individual 
is that of growth upon and into others, as beautifully borne 
out, say, in the final experiences of the »Tew and the Christian 
in Nathan the Wise and, again, in The Gladiators —two works 
of art, bearing upon the supreme art of life, which the litera¬ 
ture of cosmopolitanism owes to the genius, respectively, of 
German Lessing and English Melville. If this be parasitism, 
it is parasitism of the highest order—not one-sided but multi¬ 
lateral; each for all and all for each as ‘hosts.’ From the 
standpoint of others, it is but ‘the golden rule’ of conceding 
to another what you claim for yourself—unfettered freedom 
of judgment and of conscience as the very plinth of Faith and 
the sole corner-stone of Fellowship in Faith. Thus is wisdom 
justified of her children. Thus does individualism stand filiated 
to universalism. And thus emerges no surer or sweeter maxim 
of practical nobleness than the old adage, ‘ To understand all 
is to forgive all.’ Yet, even here, why ‘forgive’ and not 
‘appraise ’? For, it will not do to overlook the solemn warn- 

‘ There lives more faith in honest Doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds 

The interests, too, of the cherished church of your own es¬ 
pousal render it imperative that you prove by conduct the 
possibility of sustaining a sect untouched by the bane of 
sectarianism. Ah, how much more worthy as well as more 
blessed it is to serve the Communion as the ‘Friend of the 
Helpless’ like St. Francis than as the ‘Hammer of the 
Heretic* like St. Benedict! Again, having regard to the 
inherent nature of Truth, neither of its correlative counter¬ 
parts may safely be eclipsed from the view. It has to be 
borne in mind that, as in the object-lesson impressed on 
young Edwin by his father of ripe discernment in Evenings 
At Home, ‘religion is a thing in which mankind were made to 
differ’ as against humanitarian service in which alone ‘man¬ 
kind were made to agree.’ At the same time, there is no 
ignoring the background oneness of ‘ Faith beyond the forms 
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of faith * reflected in Theodore Parker’s dictum, * As many men, 
so many theologies; but religion is one.* This is because 
apprehensions are oftener nearer to the mark than expres¬ 
sions; and as between cognition and cognition, the only van* 
ables are ndma and roopa —not gunat karma and svabh^va. 
Lastly, from the altitude of the Most High, how can the 
man of Conviction better glorify and gratify, reflect and re¬ 
produce, the God of all Truth than through a study of 
Catholicity by altogether abolishing that opprobrious term, 
‘Heresy from his lexicon of life? If Napoleon proposed to 
annul the word, ‘Impossible’, he should soon have discover¬ 
ed there was, at least, one thing bound to remain impossible 
so long as men were not stones, namely, the effacement of 
difference between ‘ doxy ’ and ‘ doxy Bather, as it was 
brought home to Charles Wesley in the dream that they in 
Heaven knew no Wesleyans or Anglicans or Protestants or 
even Christians but only ‘ Believers be it realised that the 
Kingdom of God does not exclude—since it will not so much 
as classify any as—Mletchas, Gentiles, Pagans, Kaffirs et hoc 
genus omne. Mystic Bohme’s little parable from nature points 
the same edifying moral. “Who,” he asks, “ judgetb or 
condemneth the birds in the woods that praise the Lord of 
all beings with various voices, every one in its own essence ? 
Doth the Spirit of God reprove them for not bringing their 
voices into one harmony?” Let none, therefore, think to im¬ 
prove upon, in setting out to ‘vindicate the ways of God to 
man. ’ And what are those ways like in the light of recur¬ 
rent experience ? In the dispensing of bounties, the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe is no respecter of factitious differences; 
but from above. He makes His sun to shine equally upon 
the lofty and the lowly and sends His rain to descend alike 
upon the high and the humble. ‘Just to forgive’ in fair 
recognition of limitations of His own imposing, He forgives, 
too, without limit or differentiation. As ‘ vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord ’, so judgment also He would have reserved to 
Himself alone; so that no mortal may feel commissioned to 
relieve Him of the onerous burden of that awful role. In re¬ 
spect of charity, we shall be wise to let the Shylock in us 
hearken to the soft, suasive plea of the Portia within ; 

‘ We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy.’ 
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Even granting the thorough soundness of one’s ovfn convic¬ 
tion, meekness, not arrogance, is yet the only temper that 
properly becomes him who has imbibed the real import of 
‘Not I but the Father who dwelleth in me’. As for the hos¬ 
pitality of the heart towards dissentients, what means the 
concrete story from Saadi of God’s swift angel and his gentle 
reproof of Abraham’s refusal of a night’s shelter under the 
roof to an aged and alien Gebir? ‘Why, Abraham, for a 
hundred years the Divine bounty has flowed out in sunshine 
and rain, in bread and life, to this man. Is it for thee to 
withhold thy hand from him, because his worship is not 
thine?* Finally, ponder how, in His own communication 
of Truth to men’s minds and hearts, God Himself never once 
has recourse to the whip of the despot in order to force it 
down unwilling, quaking throats but allows to each the widest 
quarter out of the infinitude of His long-suffering. “ There 
can be,*’ it has been well said, “no impatience with God—the 
God of Eternity with whom a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years. There can be no impati¬ 
ence with God; for, the results of His providential rule have 
been planned from Eternity and have been gradually deve¬ 
loped through aoons of our mortal time. 'Chere can be no 
impatience with God; for, impatience is a sure sign of finite 
weakness or folly.” 

Now, to resurvey the ground with a few illustrative bear¬ 
ings. The case for Catholicity, as enjoined upon the man of 
Conviction even in virtue of his Conviction, will be seen to 
admit of convenient recapitulation under five main catch¬ 
words : Control ; Courtesy ; Culture ; Charity ; Communion. 
To begin with, the rigid law of Control requires, for the con¬ 
servation and concentration of all beneficent force, that Liber¬ 
ty shall go self-restrained under strict regulation and not run 
riot, treading at random upon others’ heels, any more than 
the steam-engine, with its tremendous power, may find itself 
free to disregard the direction of the rail-road and yet sub¬ 
serve its appointed end. Next, the refined canon of Courtesy 
declares that no real wrong to one’s self or to one’s conviction 
is involved in another’s adherence to his own conviction. For, 
the same code of chivalry must apply equally to all knights- 
errant in the arena of Truth. “A man has as much right to 
use his own understanding in judging of the truth as he has 
a right to use his own eyes to see his way ; therefore, it is no 
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offence to another that any man uses his own right.” Besides, 
”it is not to be expected that another man should think as I 
would, to please me, since I cannot think as I would, to 
please myself ; it is neither in his nor in my power to think 
as we will, but as we see reason and find cause.” Then, the 
redemptive rule of Culture demands, above all else, a wide- 
visioned acceptance of the Emersonian doctrine of Truth as 
'a diamond of many facets.’ And as Dr. Sir S. Eadhakrishnan’s 
Convocation Address at Lucknow University pointedly set 
out in tune with this teaching, ‘'the man of understanding” 
is one who ” has the openness of outlook, the freedom and 
flexibility of thought, the capacity to understand other states 
of mind. His mind possesses space and air and is thus free 
from dogmatism and is ever ready to sympathise with views 
which it does not share”. Further, the reconciliatory for¬ 
mula of Charity lays down that the most liberal of construc¬ 
tions shall ever be reserved for the attitudes of others and that 
private sanctities as well as shortcomings shall never be drawn 
out into the glare of day. So, in course of exposition of “ the 
shining of God in the heart as the condition of apprehend, 
ing the light of the knowledge of the glory of God,” Dr. James 
Drummond, in a luminous little work on Paul : His Life and 
Teaching^ takes very high ground when he asks, ”Is there in 
every heart some gleam of this shining ; and where it seems 
absent, has it been obscured by earthly cares and selfish 
passions ?” And he rightly adds as the necessary corollary 
to the limitations of our knowledge, “We cannot answer ; and 
it is not for us to condemn or to despise the darkened soul ; 
but we do know that the light shines in innumerable degrees, 
from the first faint streaks of dawn to the noontide splendour; 
and it is for us to follow that which has been granted us”. 
Thus is everyone to be led, without any qualm of conscience, 
to that serene conclusion of Browning— 

“ Let me enjoy my own conviction. 

Not watch my neighbour’s faith with fretfulness, 
Still spying there some dereliction 
Of truth, perversity, forgetfulness.” 

On this principle, it is understood, such an impersonation 
of the ‘church militant’ as Charles Voysey, the Founder and 
life-long Minister of the Theistic Church in London, withhia 
tireless trenchancy before bodies of serious-minded persons 
against all Anti-Theistic or Un-Theistic cobweb sophistries^ 
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would, however, never go out of his way to question another 
individual as to that other's personal beliefs or obtrude his 
own upon him. Lastly, the generative duty of Communion 
imposes on men of contrary convictions, for the sake of further 
advance on the part of each, an unqualified reciprocity of re¬ 
lations with\evermore a mutual ‘ Give and take*—instead of a 
perpetually one-sided ‘Give* alone out of superior sapiency and 
superabundant generosity. The professed teacher is no geniune 
teacher, if it cannot be said of him, ‘Gladly would he learn 
and gladly teach*; if, indeed, he cannot learn more from his 
pupils than they from himself. 

At this point, it is noteworthy how, right through, among 
men of burning Conviction, hand has been raised against 
hand and tongue against tongue and heart turned away from 
heart—all in spite of, and not under the sanction of, the clear¬ 
est injunctions from the Prophets and Scriptures of the world. 
Apart from its social structure and polity, hoary Hinduism, 
with its comprehensive formula, ‘ Sarvaddvanamaskdrah 
Kdsavam prathigacchathi, allows not an inch of tether to any¬ 
thing militating against the ideal of Catholicity, so far, at any 
rate, as judgment and belief are concerned. One of the nu¬ 
merous points of community, on the ethical plane, between 
him of Kapilavasthu and him of Nazareth is the anticipation 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the Dhammapada declaration, 
‘Him I call a first class person (in technical Pali, a Brah- 
mana) who is tolerant with the intolerant’. The Prince of 
Peace has his own explict maxim, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged*. That standing rebuke to all bigots, ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me marks the turning-point in the career 
of Saul of Tarsus converted into Paul of Rome. After that, 
he knows what it is to harmonise the missionary-martyr 
passion of Conviction with the rationalist-humanist principle 
of Catholicity : ‘Why is my liberty judged of another man’s 
conscience ?’ ‘Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind:* The erstwhile huntsman of Christian heresy would 
now excommunicate, not weakness in faith, not even doctrinal 
error subversive of the entire Gospel, but only the grossness of 
moral offence. This staunchest of Apostles goes so far as to 
exhort his followers to free intercourse, including commen- 
sality, with unbelievers and even to unquestioning acceptance 
of aacriffcial meat, provided they shall not knowingly recon¬ 
cile themselves to it and thus appear to countenance the curse 
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of idolatry. In fact, he permits intermarriages as well for 
the sake of the chance they afford of winning the Non-Christian 
mate to the Christian Faith. As for the Founder of Islam, 
whatever the cuitus and the conduct of its later votaries with 
a sharp alternative between the Koran and the sword, nothing 
could be plainer than his inhibition, in the interests of con¬ 
stancy as of 'peace', against anything smacking of the opposite 
of Catholicity: 'Let there be no compulsion in religion. Who¬ 
ever therefore shall believe in God—he will have taken hold 
on a strong handle that shall not be broken.’ And this theory 
he sealed with his own practice by way of conspicuous con¬ 
cessions, under certain conditions, to unconvinced idolaters in 
Mecca. 

The one pei’inissible clause of exception to the general 
rule, thus inculcated on all hands, of tolerance in dealing with 
others has already been touched upon—namely, warrant for 
check upon violence offered to the ethical fundamentals of cor¬ 
porate life. Next to this, the only intolerance prescribed for 
the man of Conviction must be understood to be in relation to 
himself. As tolerance towards others is not only compatible 
with Conviction but imperative on the basis of Conviction it¬ 
self, so, for obvious reasons, intolerance towards one’s own self 
does find a proper place and justification in the economy of 
progressive life. To compromise your own conviction in per^ 
sonal conduct and yet sit in judgment upon others is to take 
after the ungracious pastor w^ho shows others 

" the steep and thorny way to heaven. 

Whiles, like a puffed and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede.” 

It is to confirm Paul Richard’s satiric definition of morality, 
in The Scourge of Christy as a lively sense of the duties of 
others 1 Conviction ceases to be Conviction unless unreserv¬ 
edly acted upon or, better, acted out. In Carlyle's words, 
" Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till it 
convert itself into Conduct.” Intolerance to self, in this sense, 
is a condition precedent to further light and guidance, as the 
Author of Sartor again reminds us : " Do the Duty that lies 

nearest to thee, which thou knowest to be a Duty ! Thy second 
Duty will already have become clearer.” A precept of invalu¬ 
able service is this in making the dawn ripen into day \ Heat 
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assured, ‘ as the night follows the day/ true to thine own self, 
‘ thou canst not then be false to any man '—nay, to God Him¬ 
self. Parley not, then, by any means with the insidiousness 
of that internal foe, self-excuse, but watch without ceasing 
and dare to front it ‘full-square to all the winds.’ And in all 
circumstances, be it said of yourself, as by the venerable 
negro-slave in Uncle Tonis GabiUj ‘Master is so kind to all 
but one.’ 

Altogether, a besetting, bewildering problem this of where 
to draw the line between aggressive Conviction and accommo¬ 
dative Catholicity! beamed and penetrating disquisitions, 
doubtless, are not wanting—such as Mill’s work on Liberty 
and Morley’s on The Limits of Gornpromisc, And while each 
seafarer of the spirit must needs find his own chart and com¬ 
pass under the polar star of the inner light, Brahmic history 
abounds, too, for us in illuminous side-lights streaming from 
radiant examples. The simple yet soul-satisfying Trust Deed 
of the Brahma Sama], that irrepealable Magna Carta of Eajah 
Eammohun Boy unto universal humanity-—how gloriously it 
enshrines a happy, hallowed coordinination of the two cardi¬ 
nal principles of Conviction and Catholicity, Independence 
and Interdependence, in the noblest of human pursuits and 
the most organic of social filaments, to wit, Worship ! As for 
the habitual illustration of the lofty principles in his own 
practice, there is the personal testimony conveyed by Dr. Boot 
to Mr. Bstlin just two months after the Kajah’s demise, 
according to which, standing “in the single majesty of, I had 
almost said perfect humanity”, he would oftentimes voice his 
“wisdom, grace and humility” in such beautiful words as: ‘I 
can never hope in my day to find mankind of one faith, and 
it is my duty to exercise the charities of life with all men.’ 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore discarded his own yagndpa- 
veetham but would not be prepared to insist upon his fellow- 
ministers doing likewise. Pandit Sivanath Sastri could, as 
he told me, without any sense of self-abasement bring himself 
to indulge his good mother’s tenderest sentiment and suffer 
her to tie up an amulet of superstition to the end of his cloth 
each time he was to set out on his extensive journeyings on 
mission tours. And what to say of that ‘silent pastor’, Bhai 
Nandalal Sen, whose sealed lips and sainted life made no open 
demonstration of where Conviction ended and Catholicity be¬ 
gan ? As reforming protesters, it is so incumbent upon ua 
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ever to be men of Conviction—not pieces of driftwood, not men 
of straw. As rational universalists, too, it is equally obliga¬ 
tory upon us always to be men of Catholicity—not stinging 
wasps, not men of the grinding mill. Only, there are ways 
and ways of setting about the dislodgement of ‘ federal er¬ 
rors“An iconclast without a hammer, who took down 
our idols from their pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like 
an act of worship'’: that was the way with the author of the 
phrase, ‘federal errors’—the Seer of Concord. And what a 
vision of sublimity and significance the picture brings up be¬ 
fore the eye! 

Be it ours, then, to find ourselves without exception im¬ 
planted steadfastly on Conviction and expanding sunnily into 
Catholicity. Be it ours to prove always that Catholicity is 
not inconsistent with Conviction any more than inspiration 
is identical with infallibility, unity inclusive of uniformity, 
faith inseparable from fanaticism, or zeal synonymous with 
zealotry. Be it ours ever to present the entirety of our per¬ 
sonality—Conviction its inner concave and Catholicity its 
outer convex. Be it ours still to demonstrate the intensive 
depth of our spiritual being in Conviction and Its extensive 
breadth in Catholicity. Be it ours constantly to exemplify 
how Conviction impels, leading us to our brother-man with 
the offer to share our inheritance with him if he will, and 
how Catholicity invites, drawing our brother-man to us on 
terms of regardful responsiveness. Be it ours unfailingiy to 
show that if Conviction imparts, Catholicity imbibes, the two 
thus forming inalienable counterparts in the life divine. Be 
it ours unintermittently to verify how, by inherent nature, 
while virile Conviction not unoften carries dissonance, dissever¬ 
ance and dissolution in its train, sweet Catholicity alone holds 
the key to reunion, reintegration and recreation. Be it ours 
now and for ever not only to smite and break down, as Con¬ 
viction must, but also to salve and bind up, as Catholicity can; 
not only to deepen chasms and heighten mountains but also 
to cut canals and carve tunnels. So shall some of the pente- 
costal showers of Freedom and Fellowship descend as well 
upon our Household of Faith even from that International 
Reunion of Liberal Faiths under the beacon-banner of 
‘Liberty, Variety and Fraternity’ which is now in solemn 
session at Copenhagen—so far off to the feet, yet so near to 
the heart! _ 
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Not the least among the pioneers of modern science was 
*the Tuscan artist’ to whom the world owes the invention of 
the sky-scanning terrestrial telescope. Galileo was endued 
with the vision and the voice to stand out in support of the 
new Copernican as against the old Ptolemaic theory of the 
universe and its movements. Summoned before the Inquisi¬ 
tional tribunal and silenced under menace of terrific torture, 
the heresiarch—if legend speaks true—could not, even at that 
sore moment of stultifying repetition of the formula of abjura¬ 
tion, help exclaiming, as he rose upon his knees, ^Still, it 
moves’, in reference to the planet on which he stood. And 
this he accompianed with a forceful thud of his foot upon the 
ground. From the Italy of the seventeenth, we shift to the 
America and the England of the nineteenth century for ano¬ 
ther instructive story. During his English visit, Emerson, 
the premier philosopher of the New World, was shown round 
all the apartments of Newgate Prison, the largest in the King¬ 
dom. And at the close of that first-hand view of all the crimi¬ 
nal depravity concentrated there in the concrete, he was 
confronted with the disquietingquery, ‘Now, what of your 
optimistic outlook upon life?’ ‘For all that, the world is good; 
and its God also.’ Such, in substance, was the unperturbed 
answer upon his unfaltering lips. 

Now, these two interesting episodes pondered side by 
side—do they not disclose points of contact amid differences 
of features and yield a common significance between them¬ 
selves? Galileo had to grapple with a false if hoary belief. 
Emerson had to settle accounts with apparent facts. Neither 
the anathemas and the consequent compromise in the one 
case nor the contradiction from actualities in the other could 
succeed finally in extinguishing the vision of verity. The one 
was concerned about the central truth of the physical, as the 
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other was abont the fundamental certitude of the spiritual 
universe. The one, in spite of himself, was honest-hearted 
enough, spontaneously though parenthetically as in a saving 
clause, to deny the falsehood before him and affirm the truth 
in him, thus retracting his forced recantation. The other was 
clear-sighted enough to perceive the non-finality of the imme^ 
diate phenomena around him and assert their not incompa¬ 
tible place in the absolute truth behind. The ‘still, it moves* 
position of the one may be noted as implicitly symbolic of the 
forward procession of the entire sum of things, including the 
destinies of the human denizens of this globe. The ‘ For all 
that, God is good* averment of the other may be seen to be 
explicitly indicative of the driving, ensuring force at the back 
of the world’s progress—even the power of Eternal Goodness. 
The one announced, so to say, a figurative statement of opti¬ 
mism in the light of Nature’s workings. The other proclaim¬ 
ed that optimism point-blank as grounded in the very being 
of the God of Nature, including humanity. 

Such affirmations, embodying strictly the negations of 
negations, represent the irrefragable spirit of true protestant- 
ism in all ages and climes. Only, its apparel and its accents 
vary with the conditions that challenge the nonconformist into 
the arena, it being remembered with Slmerson that ‘ Whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconformist.’ Again, a stanip- 
ing ‘stiir is evermore the thunder-voice of such nonconformity 
for positive, purposive ends. And a sudden, revealing ‘For 
all that* is the lightning-flash accompanying the reverbera¬ 
tion. Hence, the two stories related above stand linked toge¬ 
ther by one vinculum—an intrepid support and service of 
Truth founded on conviction. Together, they illustrate how, 
on one side, moral courage may descend into the region of 
physical facts, so called, and how, on the other, it does ascend 
into the realm of spiritual experience. As such, whatever the 
field of manifestation, courage of conviction reports itself as 
something far from unmoral and farthest from sub-moral, be¬ 
ing intrinsically moral in its character and primarily spiritual 
in its source. This is because, in the last analysis, all Truth 
is one; and the harmony of idealism must melt away the 
artificialities of differentiation between material and imma*^ 
terial, between ‘natural* and‘revealed.’ Such largeness of 
composite view it was that, in effect, lifted St. Augustine out 
of the narrow confines of an exclusive, non-secular and m\t$r 
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culous 'revelation* independent of normal human faculties and 
led him to the ‘ confession * that, after all, he saw no distinc¬ 
tion whatsoever between what man discovered and what God 
revealed. Accordingly, Galileo himself, branded though as an 
atheist for the temerity of that cleavage with cosmogonic fal¬ 
lacy, yet found, for his own part, the sheet-anchor of his soul 
in the clearest assurance as to the being of the Godhead. 'Call 
me an atheist? Why, I can prove the existence of God from 
this blade of grass.’ Such were his doughty words apparently 
in vindication of self but really in confirmation of ' The Ever¬ 
lasting Yea.’ The head and front of his offence consisted in 
this, that he ventured to remind die-hard dogmatism of the 
real objective of the Bible—namely, as he put it, to tell people 
how to go to heaven and not to teach them how the heavens 
go. That being so, one can discern how,acrossthe wide spaces 
that yawn between the scientific believer in Galileo and the 
believing seer in Emerson, Jove nods to Jove from behind 
each of them. 

All through the epochs of history, they that have walked 
in the ways of protest have incarnated in themselves the 
sturdy spirit of ' Still: for all that ’ in different contexts. And 
naturally, the clash ot this practical dynamic has had to be 
with the Chinese Wall of defiance from the nearest, dearest 
kith and kin. The prince of protestors in the old Indian 
tradition was Bhakta Prahlada—none more genuine, with an 
ideal blend of firmest loyalty to the royal within and meekest 
deference to the respectable without. Innocent of the slight¬ 
est shadow of deflection and free from evey trace of bitter¬ 
ness under the persistence of paternal pleas and penalties, he 
knew, unflinchingly yet not unfilially, to determine for ever, 
with a ' Still: for all that’, the direction of his own soul's al¬ 
legiance as between the asura dharvia of insensate Scepticism 
and the viswa dhar7na of inebriate Faith. Bestricting the 
purview to the hundred-year annals of our own communion 
as the offspring of pure and not barren protest in this modern 
era, we can recall how replete these are with shining instances 
of ‘ Still ’ and ‘ For all that ’ in the most crucial of situations. 
Rajarshi Rammohun’s lifelong crusade against hydra headed 
Superstition called him forth, even early in his teens, into 
many a gentle passage-at-arms with the venerable Rama 
Kanta Roy, who was given to engaging the little boy in fre¬ 
quent ' theological discussions.’ After the necessary prelimi- 
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nary admissions, the son’s response, as we read, would usually 
begin with the adversative particle, ‘But* {Kinthu in Ben¬ 
gali). So that, OD one occasion, the exasperated father burst 
out in the tone of remonstrance: “Whatever argument 
I adduce, you have always your kinthu, your counter-state¬ 
ment, your counter-argument, your counter-conclusion, to op¬ 
pose to me!” There, indeed, was the auroral foregleam of 
later meridian effulgence in the all-round rationalist Father 
of the Brahma Samaj, Next, Maharshi Debendranath, not 
long after his formal acceptance of the Brahma Covenant 
devised by himself, became exposed to an unprecedented 
ordeal of wild obloquy and fierce ostracism as the reward of a 
stern refusal to swerve from Spiritual Duty in connection 
with the funeral obsequies of his father, Prince Dwarakanath 
Tagore. “ Alone on one side, against everybody on the other,” 
what had he to say to his demoralised and dissuading younger 
brother, Girindranath? “In spite of all that, we cannot 
possibly countenance idolatry.” Thus was signalised the first 
srdddha ceremony in accordance with the monolatrous spiri¬ 
tual rites of Brahma Dliarma. Similarly, when it came to 
the collapse of Carr, Tagore and Co. and the alternative in 
dealing with the vast troop of creditors lay between sordid 
comfort and honourable penury, this quondam nursling of 
pomp and luxury brought himself, readily and cheerfully, to 
offer up every shred of even legally protected trust-property 
with a care-free, because self-abnegated, ‘ What though?’ And 
thus was performed a memorable ' viswajit yegna ’ in strict¬ 
est fidelity to the Moral Law. Turn, again, to any of the 
arresting passages in Brahmananda Keshub Chundra’s revolu¬ 
tionary career of nonconformity and innovation. Take, for 
example, the sturdy resistance of the young seeker after 
Truth against all that imperious pressure which impinged 
upon him for his acceptance of the customary idolatrous ‘ini¬ 
tiation’ at the hands of the Colootolah family-priest. Or, as 
enforcing the social application of the progressive ideal to the 
status of India’s Womanhood, behold the dauntless reformer 
daring to lead the timorous, faithful, young wife from behind 
the purdah out into the open and on to the Jorasanko home 
of the Tagores for participation in the solemn ceremony of 
his ordination as the first non-Brahmin Achdrya of the Samaj 
by Maharshi. How aU hostile forces were there arrayed in 
solid phalanx but to vanish into thin air at one determined 
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whiff in the spirit of ' Still, for all that, I will; for I must 
Lastly, as I had the account direct from Pandit Sivanath 
Bastri, his own aged and honoured father who particularly 
doted upon Hemalata Devi as the first grandchild, alternated 
no end of importunities and imprecations in the anxiety that 
the heterodox, heretical son should refrain from outdoing all 
his past outrage and settling that darling of his heart upon a 
man of Mow’ birth. The son could only plead, “Still, still, 
father, how might T possibly ban the alliance on the score of 
caste, which I myself hold in all sincerity to be not merely 
meaningless but positively mischievous? She loves him; and 
I know him to be good and worthy.” So in the end, as the 
narration went on, poor old Harananda Bhattacharya felt the 
force of the argument for or from consistency and just quiet¬ 
ed himself with a groan of anguish. Another characteristic 
anecdote in point about Sastri Mahasaya is this: that while 
he was in England, an English admirer of his once reported 
himself as having trudged over a number of miles just in 
order not to miss the opportunity of hearing him utter, as he 
could with an effective emphasis all his own, a particular, 
single word in the language, to wit, the downright, honest, 
Anglo-Saxon ‘ No ’—verily, the ‘ Logos ’ of Nonconformity ! 

Typical sources these of an inspiration which courses as a 
life-current through the entire arterial system of Mhe Soul 
Politic.' Assuredly, in the making of history and the fulfil¬ 
ling of destiny, the Adversative in Life proves itself possessed 
of an infinitude of vital potency, whenever and wherever the 
protest raised is seen to be the legitimate outcome of an 
indissoluble union of conviction with courage of conviction. 
Blessed is the nation whose sons and daughters are enabled 
ever to translate into luminous deeds the lofty words of the 
good old Liberator: “I will be as harsh as Truth and as 
uncompromising as Justice. I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retract a single 
inch. And I tvilL be heard”. * Kidam pavitram] jaiiani 
kritdrthd' 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL CONTROVERSY: 

ITS INDIAN BEARINGS 


1934 


“ The spiritual men of India, a great and watchful multi¬ 
tude, whose spiritual status is unassailable, many of them ca¬ 
tholic in a deeper sense than we of the West have yet given 
to the world, these, Mr. Dean, will note what you have done, 
and they will hold Liverpool (Cathedral in high honour. They, 
too, are mostly Unitarians, but not denominationalists.” 

These gracious words form part of a remarkable docu¬ 
ment of the 17th June last from the pen of one of the best 
known Unitarian leaders in contemporary England. That is Dr. 
L. P. Jacks—son-in-law and biographer of Stopford Brooke; 
Principal Emeritus of Manchester College; and Editor of the 
Hibbert Journal. For the understanding of the context, it 
will suffice to sketch the related background of facts in the 
barest outline. By invitation, in October 19H3, from good 
Dean Dwelly of Liverpool Cathedral, the Kev. Lawrence 
liedfern, M.A., b.d., Unitarian minister of that city, preached 
a special Assize Sermon on “ The World is Ours to Make 
or Mar” at Sunday matins from the Cathedral pulpit. Dr. 
Jacks was also drawn upon, later, by the same official and, 
this time, with the full approval of the broad-minded Bishop 
of Liverpool to deliver from the same civic shrine a series of 
three discourses on “ Elemental Religion ” at special week- 
night services. Thoroughly non-controversial in character and 
uniformly comprehensive in appeal, the utterances, one and 
all, elicited unqualified approbation by their intrinsic spiritual 
quality. Lord Hugh Cecil, however, was roused, as a zealous 
champion of evangelical orthodoxy, to lodge before the Arch¬ 
bishop of York a vigorous charge and complaint against the 
“ illegal and scandalous” conduct of the Cathedral authorities 
so outrageously “disloyal to Christ” as to recognise professed 
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(disbelievers in the deity of the Man of Nazareth for a place in 
Christian fellowship under Anglican auspices. Accordingly, 
the Upper House of the Northern Convocation, comprised of 
fourteen Bishops, met in solemn session on 7th June last 
under the presidency of Archbishop Dr. Temple and unani¬ 
mously adopted the Bishop of Durham’s resolution condemn¬ 
ing the past action and forbidding its future repetition even at 
other than the regular services, so far as non-votaries of the 
Ecumenical Creed were concerned. Thus, for any degree of 
fellowship in the twentieth century and after, the absolute 
(though truly obsolete) credal condition of the fourth century 
was, once again, authoritatively realhrmed in the name of ‘'the 
common Christian Faith of Jesus Christ’' as “Very God of 
Very God who for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven and was made man’’! In course of the discus¬ 
sion, a gallant defence was put up by the Bishop of Liverpool 
in support of the measure of discretion vested in members of 
the Fpiscopate by former Church Conferences and, particu¬ 
larly, in the interests of the larger spiritual unities needful, 
during these times, for the very security of Religion itself. 
The finding, such as it was, on the technicalities or, rather, 
the trivialities of the laws ecclesiastical was finally acquiesced 
in, for administrative guidance, by the two dignitaries at the 
bar. But close upon this, the Dean and his associate in the 
(Chapter, Canon Prof. Raven of Cambridge, were moved by a 
thrice commendable spirit of courage and graciousness to 
address a joint letter of apology to Dr- Jacks and another to 
Mr. Redfern. The first was read publicly at the special 
Cathedral service on June 17th, as also Dr. Jacks’s reply in 
acknowledgment quoted from at the beginning. The second 
was read out by the recipient at his Church service on the 
succeeding Sunday together with his own reply. The 
apologies gave beautiful expression to a keen sense of shame 
and remorse at such humiliation as the invitations, by their 
sequel, had exposed the honoured preachers to. They conveyed 
the warmest thanks and gratitude for the valued tokens 
of goodwill and cooperation rendered to them, as, indeed, for 
the inestimable contributions made to the higher life of the 
City and the Realm by a whole galaxy of predecessors in the 
Unitarian fold. And they concluded with renewed assurances 
of preparedness, with the counsel and help of the Unitarian 
leaders, to maintain further occasional common worship else- 
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where irrespective of consequences. The replies, in their turn, 
disavowed the least touch of personal pain or abasemeot as 
occasioned by the situation. They tenderly reversed the posi¬ 
tion by owning indirect responsibility for the trouble and em¬ 
barrassment that had ensued to the apologisers themselves. 
And from divers standpoints they dwelt at length upon wider 
bearings both with reference to, and apart from, the canonical 
grounds of exclusion. Mr. Eedfern, for his part, concluded 
with a general offer of unconditioned hospitality at his own 
Church, if at any time it should seem good to them to come 
for common witness to the vital things of the spirit without 
compromise to their own persuasion. 

Now, for one thing, the invitations, the protests, the dis¬ 
cussions and the finding have, since, naturally helped to bring 
the Unitarian cause considerably to the fore in England; so 
much so that anticipations are being made in many discerning 
quarters that the only people to profit by the whole of this 
latest historic agitation are—the Unitarians! Already a multi¬ 
tude of public comments has been called forth from the oppos¬ 
ed viewpoints of organised, official religion, on the one side, 
and essential, spiritual religion, on the other. And, at all 
events, it has been made amply manifest that here is no mere 
tempest in a tea-pot, no passing domestic ecclesiastical episode 
or problem; but its implications carry a significance for the 
whole future progress of true religion and of spiritual relation¬ 
ships as against the rampant forces of scepticism and secular¬ 
ism. Locally and immediately, of course, it is the recurrence 
of the old sharp issue of Nicea in temporary triumph over 
Nazareth. At the same time and in due course, the reactions 
are bound to prove vastly more far-reaching. In his reply, 
worthily appraised as “ a model of magnanimity and good 
judgment,*’ Dr. Jacks finds remoteness from reality to be 
the banal defect in the vision of the keepers of the Church. 
And while quietly leaving it to others to presage the dire 
consequences, himself content with dignified humility to sub¬ 
mit the official verdict on the Christian status of Unitarians 
to a Higher Tribunal than any earthly synod, he proceeds 
thus to acclaim the redeeming features of the general situa¬ 
tion in the passage preceding that cited above. “ In placing 
the interests of religion first, and the interests of Church policy 
second, you have lit a candle in the Church of England that 
will not easily be put out. The light of it will have a far pene^ 
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tration both in time and in space. It will be seen and wel* 
corned by an immense multitude of Christians not professedly 
Unitarians, but no more bound by the Creed of Nicea than 
they whom the Bishop of Durham’s resolution, if taken seri¬ 
ously, would render outcast from the Visible Church. And 
beyond these are the masses of our fellow-subjects in the East, 
the Hindoo, the Buddhist, the Moslem, to be counted in the 
total by hundreds of millions, for whom the appeal of organ¬ 
ised Christianity is so often sterilised by the spectacle of its 
internal divisions and by its attitude of exclusiveness, if not 
of repudiation, to all that lies outside itself.” 

May we hasten to observe how, even as deep answers un¬ 
to deep, our own stirred emotions swell in grateful, sympathetic 
responsiveness out herein India within the communion of the 
Brahn\a Samaj, which, doubtless. Dr. Jacks has in mind 
among his noble references ? All along united with them in 
the bonds of the spirit and taking our stand by their side on 
Freedom as the condition, Righteousness as the expression, 
and Love as the substance, of Living Faith, we in the Brahma 
Samaj do hail the real recognition behind the apparent re¬ 
pression of the present even as the dawn of a New Reforma¬ 
tion in the West. We do rejoice to trace how leadership 
amongst our spiritual kinsfolk in England has risen and is in¬ 
tent on still rising to the occasion in this memorable crisis, as- 
evidenced by the courage and also the patience, the detachment 
and yet the determinntion, breathing through the sober and 
withal spirited columns of their organ. With intimate fra-* 
ternalinterest, with fervent greetings and with devout good¬ 
will, we shall continue to watch the course of the heroic struggle 
in which they are privileged, again as before, to play a notable 
part for the emancipation of Religion from the ‘thirty nine* 
clutches of credalised Churchianity and for its installation 
as a realised life-dedication to the Kingdom of God in the 
spirit of the Christs. And as for the prospects of Christian 
propagandism in this ancient land, as we echo every sentiment 
of the rejected heresiarchs, we contemplate how, at this rate, it 
cannot but suffer a hopeless set-back, while it still persists in 
identifying the content of Christianity with the literalism of 
dogma of any theocratic council, however august, or with the 
rigidity of formulary of any metaphysical definition, never so 
precise. On a soil saturated through and through for ages 
with the idealism of tolerance towards all varieties of outlook, 
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of comradeship towards all elements of existence and even of 
worshipfulness towards all manifestations of personality, how 
dream they further, we ask* of decent standing-ground, let 
alone effective appeal, so long as the custodier Bishops of 
Durham at the fountain-head keep jealously striving to hold 
their own national sanctuaries of communion under strict 
lock and key and profess holy horror at the otherwise admit¬ 
tedly logical permissibility ofa^‘Hindu Tolstoyan like Gandhi” 
to enter in and witness to hia| inner vision ? 

Far from this, the soul of India, which has already seen 
and suffered overmuch of the same high-browed temper on 
the part of the olympians of race and religion, will instinct¬ 
ively recoil from theemissariesof these new Winston Church¬ 
ills in the spiritual sphere. Our people, surely, are not so devoid 
of the practical sense of irony and of humour. Hence, they 
may not easily forget the dismayed consternation excited in 
the devecotes of narrowness by the ‘^seditious fakir striding 
half-naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace to parley on 
equal terms with the Representative of the King-Emperor.” 
Again, as we reverently uphold with our Unitarian brethren 
the intercommunion of all human souls at the open Altar of 
Worship as also the inviolable ‘liberty of prophesying* in the 
light of the immediacy of Divine inspiration, we know we have 
the same or similar antagonisms to contend with and the 
same or similar achievements to work up to in the larger 
Hindu community to which the Brahmos primarily belong. 
Only, if Christian Anglicanism has set up a credal fortress, 
Hindu Sanatanism, in its way, has erected a ceremonial 
citadel for its own ‘safeguard*. Can it be too deeply or effect¬ 
ively realised, then, that liberalism is one, even as anti¬ 
liberalism is one, East or West, in respect of the ultimates of 
Religion, aye, of Life? 
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THE BRAHMAISM OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE 
1933 


In this season of the Centenary of Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
the searching eye and the reverent mind love to vision and 
pontemplate, with devout gratefulness but not with exclusive 
concentration, the grandeur of the personality and the glory 
of the principles bodied forth in that crowning apex of a most 
crowded career, the Brahma Samaj. One would rejoice as well 
to stretch back the gaze afield into the precursive prophecies, 
far and near, that heralded his Religion of the Spirit in varying 
degrees of clearness and completeness. The hoary history of 
out own land opens up an age-long stream of Protestant Hin¬ 
duism through the several stages of its widening with the pro¬ 
cess of the suns into the Monotheistic Church of Modern India. 
With a hold upon the subject which he has made his own. 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan has long since gathered up for 
us, in a lucid discourse entitled ‘The Brahmaism of the Rishis’, 
all the salient features of consanguinity between theBrahmos 
of today and their earliest spiritual forbears, the seer-sages of 
the Upanishads. Inestimable would be the value of like tasks 
similarly accomplished on the part of qualified exponents in 
reference also to many a later epoch gone by and many another 
clime far off. 

By way of nothing more than raw material fora finished 
fabric or framework for an exquisite picture in competent hands, 
herein will be brought together a few bare yet, it is hoped, in¬ 
teresting particulars relating to a specific time and region and 
calculated, though by a single instance, to help to substantiate 
the general position that the God of Pure Spiritual Theism 
has nowhere or nowhen left Himself without a witness and 
perhaps, also, to stimulate something like the desired investi¬ 
gations in thoroughness along different directions. So far as 
the story of our own people is concerned, the place of the 
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Father of Modern India has properly been fixed right at the 
point of its emergence out of Mediaeval India. As regards the 
western world, it is remarkable how, in the very heart of its 
Middle Ages or Dark Ages so-called and out of the seemingly 
Sterile soil of its Catholic Christendom, there was witnessed, 
even prior to the great Eeformation, the uprising of a vital 
movement of spiritual regeneration quite anticipatory of our 
own Dispensation of the Natural Keligion of Universal Huma* 
nity. The marks of affinity are, indeed, so striking in respect 
even of the scope of its appellation as also of the circumstan- 
ces of its genesis, the significance of its message, the opposi* 
tion to its acceptance and the influence of its forces. 

In the centre of Europe, Ehenish Germany of the four¬ 
teenth century became the birth-place and the life-sphere of a 
great mystical movement of practical religion substantially one 
with our own. Its membership was open to all, laity as well 
as clergy. And its followers were knit together by no bond 
other than that of unity of spirit under the broadest and most 
enduring of horizons. As Eammohun Eoy was led to find for 
his Church an all-embracing, all-sufficing name in the term, 
‘Brahma Samaj’ (the Society of the Followers of Brahma), so 
they were content to denominate themselves by the simple 
designation of ‘The Friends of God' with no sectional, restric¬ 
tive qualification to associate it with any one incarnation, 
prophet, leader, belief, rite or administrative principle. The 
Order thus broad-based stood on a distinctly more comprehen¬ 
sive footing than, say, that of ‘The Brethren of the Common 
Life’, famous through Thomas A Kempis, which came into 
being towards the end of the same century and was confined 
only to the votaries of the cloister with an overstress upon 
other-worldly detachment from the now and the here. Again, 
it was clearly far more removed from still later cults such as 
that of the sixteenth century ‘Society of Jesus’ with its nar¬ 
rowly particularistic allegiance and aim, the reclamation of 
Protestant heretics for the Catholic Church of Christ. True, 
even the ‘Friends of God’ did not formally or openly cut their 
cables from off the old Eomanist moorings. But that was 
because their one objective was to leaven their own immediate 
heritage of teachings and traditions with the effective inspire* 
tion of an all-round universalism—a circumstance prefiguring 
in itself the truly conservative-progressive, national-universfd 
outlook of the Inaugurator of the Brahma Samaj. 
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^ In Meister Eckhart, its Founder, the new Community 
hailed its own Eammohun—the former with his indebtedness 
.to the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus and the latter with his bias 
toward the Monistic Vedantism of Sankara. Among the spirits 
conspicuous as having profoundly assimilated and extensively 
propagated its ideals and idealisms was its Devendranath in 
John Ruysbroek, the prince of contemplative mystics, to whom 
large numbers would resort for counsel in spiritual perplexi¬ 
ties. It had its Keshub in John Tauler, whose brilliant and 
powerful preachings drew crowds to hang ever upon his lips. 
Not to multiply the parallelisms, it had, too, its Sivanath in 
Henry Suso, who, happening to cross the Lake of Constance 
with a doughty young knight on the latter’s way to arrange a 
gallant tourney with the prize of a gold-ring for him who 
should best bear wounds and bruises and hold out the longest, 
just said to himself, ‘How much these men are willing to risk 
and endure for a prize so trifling! Oh to be a Knight of God !’ 
And answering to our own book of ‘Brahma Dharma’, it had 
its beautiful treatise of transcendent experience, the ‘Theolo- 
gia Germanica’ of unknown authorship, if not ascribable to 
Tauler himself. 

The Confraternity arose as the outcome of a twofold pur¬ 
pose in spiritual therapeutics-—namely, to cure away, on one 
side, the choking ‘circumstantials of religion,’ its formalisms 
of dogma and ritual, and, on the other, the canker corrosions 
of the world, its engrossments of pleasure and profit. Like¬ 
wise, in the birth and growth of the Brahma Samaj over here, 
what have we but history repeating itself as a reaction against 
the arid scholasticism and superstition of the India of a long- 
drawn past and the insidious sophistry and scepticism of the 
India of a new-dawning age ? Only, it has to be noted in this 
context that the work of the ‘Friends of God’ was more re¬ 
generative than reformatory, while that of the Brahma Samaj- 
ists has all along been committed equally to regeneration in 
the root and reformation in the fruit, regeneration in the 
organism of the spirit and reformation in the environment of 
the body politic. For this phenomenon, the reason might 
partly be found in the obvious differences of sociological con¬ 
dition as well as divergences in the antecedents of the respec¬ 
tive promulgators. At all events, the uniqueness of the Brah- 
mic Pispensation, marking it off from all its forerunners in 
ludian Protestantism, consists in this : that, from the begin- 
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ning, it has not stopped short only with liberalism in convic*' 
tion or merely with the cultivation of the inward parts but 
has, with thoroughgoing consistency, stood scientifically and 
religiously pledged to all the manifold requirements and com¬ 
plex processes of biological readjustment between the inner 
and the outer. Hence, in this our fold, the combination of 
the Brahmavddi and the Dharmaveera as also the thinness of 
the dividing-line between the Sddhaka and the Sa7)iskdraka, 
Hence, too, with us, a continuous tale of oppression andostra^ 
cism heroically borne with no whisper of demur or shadow of 
deflection. It is not, however, that the ‘Friends of God’ in 
Europe were, for their part, altogether spared the cup of bit¬ 
terness in their own day. As they evoked popular interest 
more and more, they as well aroused official antagonism side 
by side. On the doctrinal ground, Eckhart’s teaching, in cer¬ 
tain of its bearings, was condemned by the ecclesiastical author 
rities as rank heresy, whereas today it should find only wel¬ 
come acceptance as the Higher Pantheism or, more expres¬ 
sively, Panentheism of every truly elevated system of philo¬ 
sophy. Tremendous, incalculable, nevertheless, was the dyna¬ 
mic influence of the thought-life of his circle upon succeeding 
generations in the Western latitudes, even as the last one 
hundred years or more have abundantly testified to the'poten- 
cy of the deeds and dreams of Rammohun and his followers 
in all the spheres of Indian national progress. A ripple out 
of the amplitude of each of the tw^o mighty currents—is that 
not what we witness reaching forth, for example, to the far¬ 
thest bounds of the New World and there commingling with 
one from the other, as we turn, first, to its Quakec-Poet’s 
gracious homage to Tauler and, next, to his graceful versioq 
of the Hymns of the Brahma Samaj ? 

Now, as to the body of the teaching itself and its content 
all too rare and refreshing. The transcendental-minded Yan¬ 
kee has been called an Oriental gone further west. So might 
those Theistic-souled ‘Friends of God’ in Europe be acclaimed 
as Brahmos born before time in the Occident and identified 
by common convictions upon the fundamentals of Faith and 
their far reaching implications. Tenet by tenet, these are : the 
Spirit-God, the Absolute Reality ; the human soul, the purest 
abode and holiest receptacle of the Divine Presence and Reve¬ 
lation ; direct, intimate union and communion with God and 
with thpse seeking the will of God, the highest, beatitude/pf 
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all being ; growth into the perfect image of the Godhead, the 
unending destiny of every spirit grounded upon the infinite 
resources of the Eternal ; penitential retracing of the strayed 
reveller's step, the surest pathway to the restitution of redemp¬ 
tive sonship; love, the law of life, and service, the seal of sur¬ 
render; diversity of endowment and experience, as of existence 
itself, a necessary incident in the unity of the Supreme Con¬ 
sciousness subsuming’and sustaining it; and, finally, the digni¬ 
ty of all human relations, interests and vocations, a natural 
corollary to the divinity of man and the solidarity of his kind. 
To listen to any of their voices is to be filled with the sweet 
satisfaction of appeal to our own cherished sense of the broad¬ 
est universality and the loftiest spirituality. It but requires 
to catch a few of the echoes of their message for us at once to 
recognise the closest correspondences at this end of the radio 
‘down the ringing grooves of change.' 

Here, then, are some of the appropriate citations. Says 
Eckhart of the immediacy and indissolubility of relationship 
between the soul and the Soul of the soul: ‘The Divine Light 
permeates the soul ; God has given to all things their proper 
place, to the fish the water, to the bird the air, to the soul the 
Godhead.' How unspeakably heavier should be reckoned the 
hindrance from all so-called intermediaries or symbolic ima¬ 
ges, when, as in the following accents, he rules out even the 
personal ego as a blinding veil in the way of the attainment 
of QodI Tf the soul is to know God, it must forget itself and lose 
itself; for, as long as it contemplates itself, it cannot contemplate 
God.'‘Simple souls conceive that we are to see God as if He 
stands on that side and we on this. It is not so; God and I are 
one in the act of my perceiving Him.' No external scripture, no 
outside teacher, but only *jeevanv&da may lay valid claim to 
the seat of authority. For, ‘the Friends of God,’ declares 
Tauler in explicit language, ‘read the living Book where 
everything is life’, unlike ‘great doctors* who ‘read ponderous 
books and turn over many pages.’ Again, not temporal but 
eternal, not spatial but spiritual, is the state or, rather, the 
adventure, the occupation, of at-one-ment with the Deity, ac¬ 
cording to both Eckhart and Tauler. Observes the Master, 
^Towards this union with God, for which it was created, the 
soul strives perpetually.* And adds the Disciple, ‘This is the 
best convent to live in, the blessed convent of communion 
with Gk>d.’ Next, here is Tauler's presentation of the dual 
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part of the human and the Divine, condition and consequence, 
in the miracle of Saving Grace : ‘When God finds the man 
thus simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the Godhead 
bends down and descends into the depths of the pure, waiting 
soul and transforms the created soul, drawing it up into the 
uncreated essence, so that the spirit becomes one with Him/ 
Then, agreebly to Tauler's repeated affirmation of the idea of 
God’s image and superscription’ impressed upon every created 
soul to set up a Divine currency beyond debasement, salvation, 
it is insisted, is, by no means, a monopoly of the baptised 
Christian. On the other hand, one of their writings, ‘The 
Book of the Nine Rocks,’ worthy of a place beside‘True Faith* 
or ‘Yoga’, universalises the gospel so far as to embrace every¬ 
one who ‘fears God from the depths of his heart and leads a 
good and simple life.’ And to the guarantee that ‘God can 
baptise him in the holy desire of his will’ it appends the assur¬ 
ance that ‘there are in the eternal world many good pagans 
who have been received in this way.’ Once more, as ‘Love,’ 
in Eckhart’s epigram, ‘works the likeness of God into the soul,’ 
so the fruition of godlike love is sought in the fulfilment of 
the selfl\?ss aspiration thus voiced in the ‘Theologia Germani- 
ca’ : ‘I would fain be to the Eternal Goodness what his own 
hand is tb a man.’ Lastly, in abolition of the professional 
saint and the sacerdotal priest, runs the wholesome lesson of 
Tauler, ‘One can spin, another can make shoes; and all these 
are gifts of the Holy Spirit.’ 

Altogether, what precious foregleams and foreshadows 1 
Accordingly, as we know of Brahmos outside the Brahma Sa- 
maj, we rejoice, thank God, to read as well, elsewhere as here, 
of Brahmos before Brahmaism and of Brahmaism prior to the 
Brahma Samaj—all breathing alike ‘an ampler ether, a divi¬ 
ner air’ in ‘the city which hath foundations whose Builder and 
Maker is God/ 
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THE BRAHMA SAMAJ OF MY DREAMS 
1935 


Is Dreamland always no more than a delirious scene of 
flitting shadows and sensations? How comes it to pass, then, 
that in me my dreams persist with so many haunting appari¬ 
tions ? Apparitions T call them. But to me they are not less 
real than my own self—projections, no doubt, from within; 
.nevertheless, also entities without, luring me on and on. They 
Are apparitions only in the sense of being, by nature, too im¬ 
palpable for a firm grip at any point. Those shadowy images 
before the mind’s eys—how they close in together more and 
more! How they, at last, cohere into an organic unity of 
being, until even my clouded vision is enabled to discern in it 
the benignant figure of the Brahma Samaj that is to be 1 Nearer 
and nearer she draws unto me; and, behold, how fares it now 
with her? 

, Not pale, by any means, with colourless insubstantiality 
but colourful with red-blooded bloom to the very finger-tips is 
this Brahma Samaj of my dreams. No lop-sided lankiness 
but all-round ampleness is in this Brahma Samaj of my dreams. 
And, closely scanned, each particular feature of the spectral 
;reality marks a clean-cut lineament in the limning forth of 
the entire form. 

Howsoever it be with the Brahma Samaj of my present- 
day experience, I see the Brahma Samaj of my dreams holds 
her glowing pair of eyes not half-shut, not cast down, not 
looking askance, but unmistakably and stedfastly uplifted 
toward the heavens in quiet, unbroken communion with the 
Most High. She drinks in the serene star-light of the silent 
night and, again, the roseate aurora-beam of the rising sun in 
the spacious firmament on high. And her meat is no other than 
the manna that descends from above—with naught therein 
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of the flesh-pots here below, no matter how decked their carv¬ 
ings outside or how spiced their viands inside. 

Her feet, all the same, I see planted fast upon the ground^ 
not dangling in mid-air but in immediate touch with the actu¬ 
alities of the grim world around, and alive, too, to the far- 
reaching implications of those intimate contacts. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—she embodies a sect 
but an unsectarian sect, even and only because she must and 
and cannot but. Her year is made up of the days of all the 
saints’ calendars from pole to pole. Her scriptures are gar¬ 
nered in from all the scattered corn at one and all of the points 
of the compass. And those and these rest not in their niches 
and on their shelves just for purposes of ceremonial saluta¬ 
tion on occasion. Far from it, they enter never so fully into 
the warp and woof of her daily meditations and hourly com-^ 
munings. As she thus establishes kinship with all and proves 
it by active, assimilative discipleship, so they, in turn, severr 
ally claim her for their own, the commUn bond of filiation 
being traced to the fundamental formula, “The seekers of the 
light are one”. She is confronted with no antithesis between 
authority and freedom, no antagonism between revelation and 
reason, no alienation between sacred and secular, even as she 
evidences no cleavage between creed and conduct, in the 
supreme adventure of synthetic harmony in spiritual progress. 
Again, as she acclaims no insulated greatness in any parcel 
of hallowed humanity and appraises no sealed wisdom in any 
archive of sacred literature, she discovers no alien in the com¬ 
monwealth of souls and no orphan in the household of heaYeti. 

' I. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams is far from static, any' 
thing but stationary and stagnant. Essentially a ^movement'* 
she is ever on the move, forward-bound. And with her sh;^ 
must needs carry her whole frame and furniture, the to^^ity 
of her being and her belongings in thought, feeling and will, 
leaving no organ or limb behind to sink and swoon in atrophy. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams— she soars aloft into 
the boundless blue. Yet she spurns not the nest of her own 
birth and breeding. No complacent cosmopolitanism of un¬ 
attached apathy is hers but unreserved allegiance to the visi¬ 
ble centre, albeit without a circumference, of the Chu?:ch 
Universal. . ; ' 
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Ever warm, never lukewarm, the Brahma Samaj of my 
dreams is heedful of the solemn injunction, 'Judge not, lest 
ye be judged’. Equally mindful is she of the imperative 
challenge of the reformer’s role, ‘Judge not by appearance, 
but judge righteous judgment.’ Fully sensible of the old but 
not obsolete maxim about the beam in one’s own and the 
mote in one’s neighbour’s eye, she knows herself to be her 
brother’s keeper, not as his apologist under all circumstances 
or as his censor under any, but solely as a fellow-guardian 
with him of his purest virtue and his truest weal. Thus, 
shunning all extravagance at either extremity, extenuating 
nothing and exaggerating nothing, she has no two standards 
to swear by of right and righteousness for herself and her own, 
on one side, and for all else, on the other. She glorifies her¬ 
self as a worthy mother of worthy sons who enter the arena 
of public life to cleanse and chasten it, so far as they may, 
but not to corrupt it or be contaminated by it in any measure, 
by any manoeuvre or through any manifestation direct or 
indirect. She would have her children uniformly approve 
themselves in terms of the character of the Happy Warrior 
who 

‘*owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

Who, if he rises to station of command. 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honourable terms or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire.” 

She ever shows herself unflinchingly more zealous for the out- 
and-out probity of the holy cause she represents than for any 
partisan victory or personal uplift. She is a perfect stranger 
to the fine art of trafficking with another’s right of self- 
determination and the finer art of being content glibly to 
swallow the Dead-Sea apple fruit of such traffic. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—she is comprised not 
of any so-called born Brahmos but wholly of ‘reborn’ Brah- 
mos; no hide-bound Brahmos but all ‘open-doored to every 
breath of heaven.’ The ever-slighted, though much-lauded. 
Kingdom of God she first enshrines in the regenerate heart. 
And only next she sets up its extended dominion over the 
reformed spheres of the home, the nation and the whole of 
human-kind. 
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The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—she is a citadel built 
upon the everJasting hills, not by hands of flesh nor with 
hoards of lucre. The mighty pillars she leans upon never 
once give way through the stark unconcern of self-detach¬ 
ment or under the combined weight of factious passion and 
fond delusion. No anguished, aching votary need writhe and 
groan, ‘Alas, what a betrayal!’ And no astounded, bewildered 
onlooker may stare and shout, ‘Aha, what a wreckage!’ An 
outstanding object of unqualified ‘admiration, hope and love’ 
on all hands, the Brahma Samaj of my dreams, strong in the 
strength of the Rock of Ages, stands proof, securely proof, 
alike against the disruptive elements of ultraconstitutional 
dissension and the worse havoc of the corruptive forces of 
gross moral degradation, however exalted its auspices, how¬ 
ever accommodating its agencies and however hoodwinked 
its victims. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—there she looms, a 
common denominator for all Divine dispensations, not the 
acid solvent of the manifold of faiths into homogeneity but 
the golden key to the hidden heart of each by itself embo¬ 
somed in ‘faith beyond the forms of faith’. To her, as science 
unfolds unending revelations, philosophy presents perpetual 
restatements and religion guarantees progressive realisations. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—she knits together 
into a mystic knot the yesterdays, the todays and the to¬ 
morrows of civilisation, not mixing up the passing and the 
permanent, not confounding the local and the universal, not 
ignoring the glory of the things that are not seen amid the gla¬ 
mour of the things that are seen. 

So rises into self-disclosure the Brahma Samaj of my 
dreams out of the phoenix-flames of the Brahma Samaj of my 
experience. And so shall I seek what cheer and comfort 
I may in dreaming my dreams—even I. 



(^) 

THE BRAHMA SAMAJ OF MY DREAMS 
OVER AGAIN 
1935 


'Enough of this ! Avaunt ! I will no more of thee’—how 
far may one think to dispel one’s persistent dreams with such 
impatient incantations of exorcism? It is incidental, perhaps, 
to the very phenomenon of dreams all over that, once they 
gain upon you, they will not be easily laid at rest: they must 
i;^cur and reappear, time and again, in kaleidoscopic varia¬ 
tions of light and shade. At all events, my particular dreams, 
such as they are, relative to the body spiritual of an idealistic 
‘being’ like the Brahma Samaj, cannot but keep up a hovering, 
haunting hold, and that with more and more of self-unveiling 
at each succeeding time. And so, features altogether missed 
out or only dimly eyed in the disquieting hurry of a first 
glimpse emerge later into somewhat clearer outline at a fresh 
angle or in a new light. Maybe, the subsequent perspective 
envisages a certain measure of overlapping of colour and con¬ 
tour as between lineaments previously descried and those 
newly discerned. Nevertheless, what matters it, provided the 
figure they” pertain to and set forth remains one and the same? 
Again, within or without the domestic pale of the fellowship 
of faith, let those recoil who will from the grey-tin ted stuff of 
these, my dreams, through any overdelicacy of subtly sensitive 
reactions in themselves half-conscious, half-articulate. ‘Hope¬ 
less victim of fantastic moonshine ! Eond dupe of riotous 
delirium’—thus the word may pass round about this supposed 
freak of new-bred morbidity. Yet, in all seriousness, how, 
I ask, may one contrive to leap out of one’s shadow ? So long 
as I am my own, my dreams, indeed, are mine, too. Nay, I 
am fundamentally of my dreams—not their idle sport but 
their solemn subject, even part and parcel of their very sub¬ 
stance. Whoever breathes but has subjectively his own re¬ 
peated experiences of what others insist upon reading as no 
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other than perverse fits of personal pique and passion ? For 
my sole part, I am only to make sure that the Brahma Samaj 
of my dreams is not the mere nursling of a snug arm-chair or 
of a soft pillow but a genuine emanation from a heart within 
the heart, visioned by an eye behind the eye and stretching 
across the confines of disappointment in the now and the here, 
the known and the seen. As such, life emptied of its visitant 
dreams were only reduced all the more to dull dreariness and 
dismal darksomeness beyond endurance. So said Browningj 
that sovereign dreamer of superb dreams, 

“Idealise away ! 

You’re welcome, nay, you're wise” 

Therein alone dwells all the true, pure wisdom that mothers 
refreshing cheer and reassuring consolation amid the rudest 
of shocks. In relation, then, to my dreams, it is not for me 
to stiffen up with doubting Hamlet’s firs^t demur to the 
beckoning Ghost ahead : ‘Whither wilt thou lead me ?...I’ll 
go no further.’ Such, surely, would not provide a position by 
any means tending to the best behoof either of the subject or 
of the object. 

Why not, accordingly, go on, without any further ado of 
explanation or excitement, to note, out of the deepest impress 
upon the inner consciousness, a few more of the self-defining 
marks of identification of the Brahma Samaj of my dreams ? 

Writ large upon her forehead, what is it I spell out ? Why, 
even the cryptic characters : “Here am I, Heaven-descended 
as at once Sandtanadharma and Yugadharma in happy coal¬ 
escence and fruitful consummation! Here I am—mark you, 
for pressing problems, not for puzzling riddles; for science, 
yet more for conscience ; for the world but also for, other¬ 
worldliness in the world !” 

The Brahma Samaj of’ my dreams—she has clean out¬ 
grown the trammels of the conception of matter dominant 
through the century of the birth of the Brahma Samaj ofhis-^ 
tory. Unto her, the lingering shadows of downright dualism 
being all finally resolved away even by the positive sciences 
in the last analysis, ‘this so solid-seeming' world-order reports 
itself as alone that of a spiritual monism of ultimate Force 
and Energy evermore quivering out into the multiplex mani^ 
fold of phenomenal self-expression by purposive design ahd 
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progressive direction. For her, nothing subsists outside ttie 
perpetual pulsations of universal Life and Love in all spheres 
and stages, the impersonal being thus simply brushed aside to 
make room for the Omnipersonal. With her, worship com¬ 
prises, not a one-sided process of approach and attainment as 
in the physical march to an immobile image or a stationary 
shrine, but the inevitable attraction and the ineffable com¬ 
mingling of the self and the Overself in mutual movements of 
ascension and descension— 

'the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross’. 

For, if spiritual things are only spiritually discerned, spiritual 
essences and entities, she avers, can no more draw at all into to¬ 
getherness otherwise than reciprocally in spirit and in truth. 
Consequently, all traceof idolatry, in broadening connotations, 
she abjures, not simply by denouncing or even renouncing the 
diversion of soul-homage to concrete, created objects of differ¬ 
ent descriptions, but as well in transcending every vestige of 
separative barrier, passional or verbal, between the man-in- 
God and the God-in-man. And congregational worship she 
appraises, not barely as the purest and the most polished plat¬ 
form for social fellowship, but as the one authentic seal and 
sacred symbol of the spiritual solidarity of the race. Hence, 
the conjoint life-breath of the bhaktas she evaluates as of 
supreme worth, next only, if at all, to the life-blood of the 
martyrs, in its cementing efficacy for the church. And as to 
the customary elements comprised in the exercise of such 
united devotions, she finds the tripod of the supersensuous 
life in the service proper as its heart, in the hymns as its 
lungs and in the sermon as its brain. 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—she takes her secure, 
her serene stand upon the all-commanding pedestal of pure 
Faith and undefiled—Faith immeasurably removed, on the one 
hand, from Fatalism by the realised sense of the personal in the 
providential and unassailably rescued, on the other, from Fana¬ 
ticism by the restraining grace of the catholic in the uni¬ 
versal* 

The Brahma Samaj of my dreams—the household of her 
fellowship is not made up exclusively or even predominantly 
of men-folk self-entrenched in the preserves of office, with or 
without corresponding obligations, through any monopoly of 
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humanising culture or, worse still, through any sanction of 
insensate custom or any manipulation of the formal constitu¬ 
tion. Far from this, within her fold, the mothers, sisters and 
daughters of those minions of wont and usage come to their 
own in fulness by virtue of the recognised inherence of equal 
rights and responsibilities but barring out the least impair¬ 
ment of their native gifts and graces on the gentler, humaner 
side. Therein, likewise, betwixt buoyant youth and mellow 
age, betwixt the devoted lay-worker and the dedicated minis¬ 
ter or missioner, she knows no vexations of vitiating cleavage 
or weakening collision but only the sweetest harmony of co¬ 
ordinated cooperation for the common weal of the church 
and the community. In the economy of Divine dealings with 
her ‘chosen vessels’, her consecrated children, the descending 
dove of inspiration is no respecter of sex, age, occupation or 
any other accident of accidents; so much so that ‘the priest¬ 
hood of every believer,’ far from being merely a dead letter or 
a pious profession, constitutes the one only working, because 
vital, principle throughout. 

Within the ample precincts of the Brahma Samaj of my 
dreams, as ‘all the air a solemn stillness holds,’ not a whisper 
is to be heard of the din of civil strife, civil only in name but 
far other than civil in temper. In a double sense of each of 
the two substatives in the old adage, her votaries—who 
all are sddhaks and, again, sddhaks who all are s6vaks —know 
well and remember wisely that charity must begin, while it 
ought not to end, at home. After so much of the long, loud 
talk about universal synthesis and the rest of it, all discord 
within her chambers is, not simply hushed into silence, but 
wrought into unison over the tough strings of ‘Adi’ and ‘Nava- 
vidhan’ and ‘Sadharan,’ ‘Prardhana Samaj’ and ‘Brahma 
Samaj’, ‘Non-anushtanic’ and ‘Anushtanic.’ Aye, interfusion 
beyond intercourse is ever and everywhere in evidence as be¬ 
tween nationalistic and universalistic Brahmaism, between 
rationalistic and mystic-minded Brahmaism, between demo¬ 
cratic constitutionalism and theocratic control, between the 
stress on prayerfulness and the emphasis on its self-attestation 
in the entire round of life, between the limits of honest com¬ 
promise and the limitations of professed consistency—in res¬ 
pect, too, of many another imaginable ‘cause of action’ be¬ 
tween section and section, soul and soul. That way stands 
soberly relegated to the limbo of the past the fateful tragedy 
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of a house divided against itself even upon the hallowed heights 
of Zion. 

The Brahma Saraaj of my dreams—for the denizen of 
time from among amrithasyaputhrdh^ she provides in the 
sanctuary of the home a blest point of reference in space on 
this side of crossing the bar. There she instals her celestial 
Brdhmadharma as the all-regnant Grihadharma in every 
concern. And there, in miniature, she presents a reflex of the 
perfected 'state* at large in the felicities of a family fundamen¬ 
tally built upon the democratic regard and affection of the 
members one for another. 

Finally, the Brahma Samaj of my dreams—how she con¬ 
stantly vindicates herself as the corporate, crystal embodiment 
of a faith to live for, which is equally effectively a faith to die 
by—life the temporal focus of eternity and hence not to be 
lightly rated, much less, austerely shunned; and death itself a 
necessary episode in a continuing pilgrimage and therefore not 
to be blankly endured, much less, timorously dreaded! 

And now, after all is said and done, the Brahma Samaj 
of my dreams—she straightway steps forward still closer to 
ray frame, tenderly touches my trembling ears and softly re¬ 
calls how, as ‘ man never is but always to be blest man*s 
interests, man’s implements, man’s institutions never are but 
always to bo perfect. She urges that, by the very essence of 
her Brdhmadharvia, the Brahma Saraaj of the ‘ consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be wished ’ is bound for evermore to remain 
but a Brahma Samaj of dreams in the infinite, inscrutable 
designs of a Divinity incessantly, though invisibly, at work 
shaping all rough-hewn ends. "So,” she pleads, "let no 
contradictions however glaring, no contrarieties however 
gross, throw you off your balance and impel you to turn your 
back upon me in cynic disgust and sceptic despair whether as 
to self or as to society. Yes; however sadly might and mam¬ 
mon prevail over right and righteousness, however strangely 
even Vasishta-Raghava relations degenerate into Bheeshma- 
Kaurava obligations, and however sickeningly the scandalous 
venalities of the protagonist outdo the scurrilous vilifications 
of the antagonist in defiling the loveliness of my countenance, 
oh, suffer not the enigmas, the evasions and the enormities 
before your eye to interfere at all with the equipoise of your 
own allegiance. Aberrations and anomalies there will needs 
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spring up in a recurring round and stare you straight in the 
face at every other, if not at every, step upon this mundane 
path. Among other things, lo account for the ugly, unmea¬ 
sured expanses yawning between the lofty ideal and the lowly 
actual even in matters of elementary ethics, ah, Macbeths of 
self-deluded ambition, for example, there will be and Lady 
Macbeths, too, of dogged pertinacity, compassing the cold¬ 
blooded murder of Conscience, the royal guest within. Ban¬ 
quets of triumph also will not be wanting, with infelt but ill- 
concealed horror before the ghosts of ingenuous Banquos, 
with gleeful gestures of gratalation to ‘ the best o* the cut¬ 
throats ’ in the strain of ‘ Thou art non-pareil * and with the 
blatant bluster of ‘Thou canst not say I did it/ Still-^and 
still—amid the moral chaos of ‘Pair is foul, and foul is fair 
the Witches’ word of promise kept to the ear shall eventually 
be broken to the hope, and all wrongs shall right themSelves 
‘ by the grace of Grace ’ until ‘ the time is free.’ Meanwhile, 
oh Equanimity and oh Forbearance, see you to It that ho 
enthusiasm flags and no enterprise flickers here beloW; and 
let love trustful clasp loyalty ministrant, ‘lest both be drown-^ 
ed. ’ Then, so bo it. So may it be given to the down** 
hearted believer boldly to dream away beyond the appalling 
actualities of the day and the hour and humbly to ‘learn to 
labour and to wait ’ with the eye of faith fixed upon the ful¬ 
ness of time and with nothing short of the sky and the sun 
for the background to his own best striving ! Amen! 
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THE BRAHMA SAMAJ 
A MOVEMENT OF TEARS 
1933 


POBEWORD 

If ever there was a spiritual movement of vital import 
born in, and nurtured by, tears of blood, the Brahma Samaj 
is one such in all conscience. Its origin and its upgrowth 
have indubitably been out of a genial soil saturated with tears 
wonderfully profuse and fertilising beyond measure. Through 
all its written and, more still, its unwritten annals spread 
over these hundred years and longer, it has sanctified itself, 
over and over again, with many a sacramental baptism of 
tears from out of the font of the consecrated heart. Thus it 
has gone on, perpetuating the lachrymal rites that marked 
the preparation for, and the process of, its very inception. 
Beginning, indeed, with the iWxx^txioxiS jprathishtdpandchdnjay 
our ndyaks and our sddhahs have, one and all, demonstrated, 
in genuine experience as well as in pointed utterance, the 
naturalness, the redemptiveness and, hence, the sacredness of 
trustful tears. The truly spiritual philosophy of sacred sorrow, 
they have both wrought and taught, not only unto the ends of 
individual self-expression and self-realisation, but also with a 
profound consciousness of the solemn charge as to its social 
efficacy in the Divine ordering of things ; 

‘‘God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle—not to reign ; and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines. 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear for amulets.’* 

And, qualitatively speaking, how richly varied is the am¬ 
ple content of the precious legacy of hallowed tears that has 
come to be yours and mine as the chosen heirs of those spiri¬ 
tual forbears! Obviously enough, it cannot but prove an im¬ 
possible task for one to essay to gatljer up, within a narrow 
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compass, more than a very limited number of the widely- 
extended sheaves of that abounding harvest. The more so 
must this be the case, because, in the nature of things, as point¬ 
ed out in the eloquent imagery of one amongst themselves, 
Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, “Great souls are seldom found 
in the act of weeping. Their tears flow inwardly, and like the 
rivers of Paradise, like the sap of mighty ancient trees, circu¬ 
late in hidden, noiseless currents within the deep disguise of 
outward life. Their unseen tears, like celestial moisture, deep¬ 
en the roots of their being in God aud carry their heads 
nearer and nearer to heaven.” We can but proceed, then, with 
the humbler aim of an illustrative indication of just a few 
brief and broadly typical instances, in diverse contexts, of the 
remarkable outflow of Brahmic tears, leaving it to the well- 
informed reader to recall many, many more of the kind from’ 
the vast stores of his own reading and reminiscence. 

(i) 

Returning home to Eadhanagar after prolonged absence 
in Rangpur, Rammohun once found himself harshly repulsed 
from a dearly loved mother’s embrace with the irate, insistent 
demand, “If you would touch my feet, you must first go and 
bow down before my Eadha and Govinda.” Constrained thus 
at a trying moment to obey the maternal mandate, he dragged 
himself into the apartment of the household deities and voiced 
the naive confession, “J bow down before my mother’s god 
and goddess.” Who but the One that seeth in secret knows 
what hot tears of self-humiliation were then unloosed from 
the bosom of the Author that was of Tuhfatul Muwahiddin 
and the Founder that was to be of the Monotheistic Church 
of Modern India? Those were tears ofithe compromise of 
heavenly conviction for earthly affection—tears through which 
many a struggling follower has since had to wade his own for¬ 
lorn way in despite of the tenderest of ties. Again, until his 
Herculean efforts for the suppression of the hoary iniquity were 
crowned with success to the lasting glory of the first and stoutest 
champion of India’s womanhood in the era of modernism, 
at how many burning-ghats and before how many harrowing 
scenes must the ground about his feet have been literally suf¬ 
fused with tears overflowing that humane heart of his at the 
horrid sight of the forced immolation of the sati? Those 
were tears each several one of which belonged to the family of 
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“The teat tsost sacred shed for others’ pain 
That starts at once—bright, pore—^from pity’s mine, 
Already polish’d by the hand Divine.” 

Once more, how sore an index to the keenness of his ingrained 
susceptibility to tearful tenderness is furnished by the record¬ 
ed account of the “hts of crying” into which he was thrown 
even by a touching dramatic performance witnessed at Fanny 
Kemble’s theatre while in England! In this regard, bow 
notably, too, the child was father to the man in him who, accord¬ 
ing to an earlier story of boyhood, “could not bear to witness 
the performance of the Ydtra (or popular play) of Mdnbhanjan, 
in which the god Krishna weeps clasping the feet of bis fair 
Badhika, and his peacock head-gear and green clothes are seen 
rolling in the dust”l Of such aide-lights, the significance is 
directly reflected thus in the biography which has made us 
debtors for all time to Sophia Dobson Collet; “It is pleasant 
to know that the great reformer was not above tears even over 
a well-acted play.” Lastly, does not the narrative of his days 
in England relate bow, in congregations of worshippers at 
church, he would often be observed shedding tears in profiise- 
nass, though there was nothing in the service apparently to 
occasion it, and how a friend once queried him as to the cause 
of auob manifestations and out came the heavy-hearted ans¬ 
wer that the corroding, consuming thought of the untold ills 
of bis hapless countrymen, custom-ridden and superstition- 
laden, left him no rest or peace of mind ? Those were tears 
of compelling commiseration from the ardent patriot heart 
of the pioneer hero of a hundred fights in the cause of the 
nation’s deliverance. Little wonder that the contrasted sense 
(rf ‘ Ours is U niversal Religion, birader ’ would so unseal the 
tear-aprings within. 

(ii) 

In 1848, the memorable year of the first vow of initia¬ 
tion into a new life in Brahma Dharma, the eldest son of the 
then Croesus of Calcutta, with bis fellow-aspirants, formally 
embraced the Faith in unreserved self-dedication. At that un- 

S cecedented moment, what was it that actually transpired ? 

ut of the heaving bosom of the lonely custodian of Ram- 
mobuos’s ark of national hope and the early cicerone of 
Daveudranath's pilgrim ascent to heights of personal spiritu¬ 
ality, there welled up a stream of resistless tears as he ex- 
daimed, " Such was the aim of Rammohun Boy, but he was 
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not able to realise it. After all this time now, his desire has 
been fulfilled.*' Of this episode as told in Maharshi’s Autobio¬ 
graphy, the Historian of the Brahma Samaj states in his own 
graphic narrative : ** As the twenty-one young men, dressed 
in suitable attire befitting the sacred and solemn occasion, ap¬ 
proached the old minister and repeated with reverential awe 
the solemn words of the Covenant, the feelings of old (Pandit 
Eamachandra) Vidyavageesh overpowered him to such an 
extent that he sobbed like a child and could not preach the 
sermon he had intended to preach on the occasion, but only 
said—‘0 how I wish that Rammohun Roy were present this 
day!* ** Those were tears of transporting joy in the abundance 
of devout thankfulness for the fruition, in good time, of the 
deepest loyalties sustained with unflinching trust. 

(iii) 

The spiritual experience of Devendranath Tagore, our 
own true, typical Maharshi of the modern day, was one of 
rapt communion with his God in the inmost recesses of the 
soul both amid and outside the solitudes of the Himalayas. 
In that reproducer of the especial genius of the Upanishadic 
Rishis, the raptures of absorption could find expression only 
in visible thrills through the whole physical frame, the entire 
countenance aglow with emotion and the very hairs of the 
head standing on end, at any the barest suggestion of *satyam\ 
the prime attribute of the Deity. ‘Too deep for tears* is just 
the description appropriate to such a state of beatitude. And 
that is because what he observed to Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
shortly before his ascension applied as fully to tears as to 
words : “New truths are dawning before me which I know no 
words to adequately express.** Yet even this Paradiso of bliss 
was not to be attained except by passage through a Purgatorio 
of tears in the prior stages. We read how, close upon the 
temporary eclipse of the glorious vision after thet cremation- 
ground realisation on the death of his beloved didima, “his 
agony at times was so great that he saw darkness instead of 
light in the rays of the midday sun.*’ Also, the first moral 
victories of that most remarkable career played their own note¬ 
worthy part in the evocation of tears, at least in those about 
him. Touching his absolutely selfless decision to place all the 
family properties before the court of justice in satisfaction of 
the claims of his father’s creditors to the tune of a crore of 
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rupees and the scrupulously correct and complete list drawn 
up by him of all available assets, not excluding the trust-pro¬ 
tected share, there is the testimony that “with the list in his 
pocket and accompanied by his brothers, as be issued out of 
the inner apartments of his house, after breakfast, on the 
appointed day, there was loud wailing inside the house, raised 
by the female inmates, as if someone was dead.” “Calm and 
majestic, serene and undistracted, he approached the Judge 
and presented his list. The effect was instantaneous and elec¬ 
tric. The Judge admired him and recommended him to his 
creditors for consideration ; one of whom was so far over¬ 
powered that he began to sob like a little child. Moved by his 
courage and uprightness, his jcreditors refused to put up his 
estates to auction." Those were the tears of equally intimately 
interested ones, on one side, out of sorrow over the impending 
ruin of the family ; and, on the other, in acclamation of the 
good and faithful votary of *mdgridhah kasyaswiddhaiiam,* 

(iv) 

“I am all sin.” So ran the self-delineation, terse and 
tense, of the inspired chanter of Jeeva7ivdda. To him as “the 
most uncompromising witness of my own sins”, «in connoted, 
not simply the perpetration of the sinful deed, but strictly the 
very “possibility of sinning” even in thought. The awful con¬ 
sequence, shortly stated, was : “It is this sense which causes 
me anguish.” And that way, while communion with the 
Paramdtma7i had been the sumimufi honum for his spiritual 
father, this man of contrition soon matured into the man of 
companionship with the Patitapdvana in present paradise. 
Accordingly, to Brahmanauda, hell was the hospital of God and 
saving grace its senior apothecary. In other words, the fiend 
of hell was one with the hound of heaven. ‘ The wonder of it 
is,” he observed (but, really, where is the wonder at all ?), 
“that I cry and then again rejoice, I weep as much as I 
laugh.” This organic synthesis between repinings and re¬ 
joicings—how singularly it was achieved in the open chamber 
of Keshub's spirit under the dual influence of the sinner-saint 
in Christ and the pdpimukta in Chaitanya 1 As his dances 
and trances arose out of the realisation of “Regenerating 
Faith” in “the Living God”, so his tears and throes were en¬ 
gendered by the contemplation of liability to the grieving of 
the Holy Spirit through the slightest lapse in desire and devo¬ 
tion. Those were 
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“ Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt may know.” 

Hence it is, too, that in him the genius of spiritual imagina¬ 
tion, wedded to the passion for creative organisation, gave 
birth to that marvel of emotional development in the Brahma 
Samaj which has been kept up more or less unbroken since 
the days of his sanlcirtans and sangats —potent magic wands 
conjuring up no end of tears ! If Keshub thus became the 
acknowledged source and centre of emotional culture in the 
Samaj, that was because, referring to his inauguration of 
Brahmotsav in 1667, his intimate and lifelong comrade could 
declare of him, “He had never been seen to weep, but now 
streams of tears ran down his handsome face. He was turned 
into a new man !” 

(v) 

If, of the whole band of our Apostles behind the Man of 
the New Dispensation, the gifted author of The Oriental 
Christ could enter most deeply into the genius and depict 
most vividly the lineaments of divine humanity in “the weep¬ 
ing Christ,” among other things, that was due to the fact that 
it was given to him to realise in full the sovereign ministry of 
what he called “secret sorrows.” Out of that realisation comes 
to us this serene precept as one of the life-giving pulsations of 
his “Heart-Beats” : “These secret sorrows, which are sacred, 
have their secret consolations, which are equally sacred. Both 
the sorrows and the consolations raise thy spirit to that dignity 
of sainthood in which the spirit of God crowns man with the 
imperishable crown of truth and righteousness.” Nay, more: 
“God weeps with those who weep, and stands in suffering pity 
by the bed-side of the miserable wretch.” Once again, “Only, 
believe God weeps with you, and your weeping is turned into 
joy.” And how fared it with him in his own life-story? 
Landing back in eager expectation of happy reunion after an 
extensive “Tour round the World,' Pratap lay utterly prostrate 
with crushing grief at Madras lo hear of “my friend, my 
master, my brother”—“Keshub, my crown, my consolation” 
—having been summoned away from the earthly scene only 
a cruel couple of days before. But even out of the first flush 
of dismay—“blank, blank, heaven and earth all blank”—amid 
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the poignant ory, “After all this great exile, my God calls me 
home to a feast of sorrow/* there emerged the lofty, prayerful 
resolve: ‘‘I disdain to honour him with common grief. I 
wish to consecrate to him my life. I pray to Thee, teach me 
how I may make the whole world, all mankind, rejoice that 
he was born." Next, taking thought also of the dear circle of 
co-workers and fellow-mourners, “0 give us the sense of the 
awful responsibility- Cause our great sorrow to chasten us 
and soften us. Bless Thy cause. Thy household. Thy Truth." 
Those were tears of bereavement far from bitter and barren 
through dark despair but transfused into tender tokens of a 
renewal of holy obligations in homage to cherished afifections. 
At once they stamped him a worthy follower of that sainted 
patriarch who, on receipt, at far-off Chinsurah, of the fatal 
news about a dearly-loved third son, could instantly command 
a fortitude of tranquil faith and manifest a firmness of new- 
awakened purpose in the terse ejaculation : “Strange are the 
ways of Providence that I should thus be spared and Hemen- 
dranath should go. He leaves his own burden tome.*’ Pratap 
Chandra knew, as well, to shed tears of thanksoffering over 
miracles of personal providence. In course of the aforesaid 
return voyage after the World Tour, to his great astonish¬ 
ment he found himself at Colombo face to face with an un¬ 
common occurrence in the movements of a P. and 0. Steamer, 
which circumstance enabled him to secure an immediate pass¬ 
age home without losing a single day. About this unexpect¬ 
edly pleasant relief, he recorded the entry, “I raised mine eyes 
to Thee in tearful resignation. I dared not pray. And Thou 
hast done this wonderful thing for me." Furthermore, how 
constantly we catch in Heart-Beats soft echoes of his doleful 
yet not dreary jeremiads before the Footstool of Love and 
Grace over “the broken church, the dismembered community" 
of those bygone days with their internal discords and dissen¬ 
sions ! “What all demoniac confusion in God’s church!" “And 
now, 0 God, my witness, I pour out my soul to Thee in heavy 
distress. I have loved and honoured each of these little sects 
in which Thy household has been divided. I have deeply 
humiliated myself before every one . I have forgiven every 
cruel wrong and injustice, and before Thy presence behaved 
as if I was the wrong-doer. But their hatred has not yet 
abated : they have all looked upon me as their enemy." “In 
great anguish I pray, Father, if it be Thy pleasure, soften 
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their hearts towards each other In humility and by Thy awaken¬ 
ing.Lord, save Thy household, come to the help of Thy 

misguided servants, oh, raise Thy fallen cause/' Like the 
tears of his favourite prophet, Jesus, over Jerusalem, those 
were tears not of morbid revulsion from, or of vain lament 
over, the woes but of prayerful, agonising concern for the weal 
of the household of Faith and its Fellowship. 

(vi) 

Among the valued privileges opened out tome by my first 
sojourn in the Home of the Brahma Samaj at the turn of last 
century were visits to Rev. Bhai Umanath Gupta at Mangal- 
bari and Rev. Bhai Prasanna Kumar Sen in Bhavanipore. In 
either case, at the bare initial word of introduction—by Rev. 
Bhai Mahendranath Bose to the one and by Babu (now Dr.) 
Prasanta Kumar Sen to the other—to the effect, ‘Here's a 
Madrasee young Brahmo come to see you,’ there stepped out 
from an inner apartment a sightless, tottering old figure. 
Only, the former was as short as the latter was stalwart in 
stature. In either case, literally no time was lost by the ve¬ 
nerated old man before groping his trembling hands about, 
clasping me fast to his bosom and holding me locked in his 
warm embrace for minutes and minutes together. In either 
case, all the while, ‘This Keshub has taught us; 

this prbmasddhan Keshub has taught us' were all, in effect, 
the half-audible accents that escaped a voice well-nigh choked 
up with the gush of emotion amid spontaneous tears copiously 
trickling down a furrowed face and knowing no intermission. 
In either case, altogether, the scene was so sublimating as to 
ensure its indelibility in this mind up to the verge of the grave. 
Those were tears ardent with more than brotherly love for 
spiritual kin among the Brahmos of that elder generation— 
tears sweeping away all stranger barriers within the fold and 
demonstrating the beauteousness of love even as 
“The rose is sweetest wash'd with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalm'd in tears.'' 

(vii) 

Round about the personality of Pandit Sivanath Sastri 
are entwined two striking circumstances, the one as edifying 
as the other is amusing, with reference to the place of tears 
in the evolution and character development of the Brahma 
Samaj. Dealing with early Navavidhan practices which, from 
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his own standpoint he stigmatised as “halfway to idolatry,** he 
wrote in 1881 : “Alas ! many of us have caused terrible misery 
to our friends and relations for refusing to bend our necks to 
any material object and for advocating the spiritual worship 
pf God. Many of us have been persecuted, excommunicated, 
and banished from home and family. The mother’s heart¬ 
rending wailings have not yet subsided in many homes.** Such, 
then, are the burning tears of the grief-prostrated parents of 
our reformer-heroes—tears which, forsooth, furnish the cement 
of the church hardly less than does the blood of the martyrs. 
Again, at the ddya srdddha of Pandit Harananda Bhattachar- 
ya, we heard the filial lips recount how the orthodox old fa¬ 
ther would sometimes twit the heterodox, heretic son with 
the taunting query, T say, Sivanath, how is it you Brahmos 
are to be seen sobbing away all together like that at your so- 
called prayer-gatherings ? Does any imp of a tormentor, I 
wonder, give you your due by slippering you, one and all, upon 
the cheek with an unseen hand?’ Those are tears of peniten¬ 
tial confession and repledged self-consecration such as one like 
Pandit Sastri himself knew so powerfully to educe by his im¬ 
passioned appeals on the Eleventh of Magh and other solemn 
occasions, even as he excited bursts of laughter by his humour¬ 
ous anecdotes at all times. 


(viii) 

“Is it any wonder that the gifted son of such a mother 
should also be remarkable for his piety ?” So asks Sivanath 
Sastri, dwelling upon his own devoted and lifelong confrere, 
Ananda Mohun Bose, in that collection of interesting and in¬ 
spiring sketches, Men I Have Seeii. Monica of old had wept 
her pious tears over the waywardnesses of a child whom, in 
the end, they converted to universally acknowledged sainthood. 
And now, Ananda Mohun’s mother, though in her own ortho¬ 
dox way, transmitted to him by blood a predisposition to tears 
of authentic piety. For, as goes the story about her, a party 
of pilgrims to Puri from her own place, of whom she was to 
have made one according to a plan prevented, however, by some 
intervening cause, happened all to perish in the sailing vessel 
during an unforeseen storm ; and when informed of the sad 
catastrophe, “the good lady, instead of rejoicing that a similar 
fate had not overtaken her, was found weeping that her god 
(Jagannath) did not deem her worthy of such a blessed death”! 
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As for the son, there follows the touching testimony, *'On our 
festival days and on other occasions, his sweet, humble and 
devout-looking face, bedewed with tears and glowing with emo¬ 
tional fervour, was one of the inspiring spectacles to behold/* 
Again, that torrent of tears which I beheld accompany the 
perfervid ‘lay sermon’ he delivered on ‘Love and Service’ from 
the v^di of the presidential chair of the National Congress at 
the close of its session on New Year’s Eve in 1898 at Madras— 
did it not impress one add all among the unnumbered, enrap¬ 
tured thousands there assembled as but the overflow, into the 
arid region of politics, of a boundless flood of spiritual enthu¬ 
siasm in behalf of the soundest patriotism making for the se¬ 
curest progress in the larger life of the country ? 

(ix) 

The interior life of one like Eamakrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar was a shining witness to the identity of the favoured 
land of the first setting in of Nature’s monsoons with the 
faithful land of plenteous showers of Theistic tears round 
about the Western Ghats. Principal (Dr.) Heramba Chandra 
Maitra’s obituary notice of 1925 in The Indian Messenger 
aptly set out the mainspring of the worth and work of that 
mighty pillar of the Prardhana Samaj on the Bombay side, a 
true inheritor and an illumining interpreter of the melting 
melodies of such of the Mahratta saints as Tukaram and 
Namadev. “ The fervour with which he prayed often moved 

people to tears.He would sing hymns for hours when the 

whole household were asleep; and if any one stood near the 
door of his apartment at midnight, he might hear the old 
man sobbing like a child. Here lay the secret of the strength 
which sustained him when his faith was tried by crushing 
bereavement.” Those were tears that not only established 
the truth of the oneness of the crosses of life with the crowns 
of life but also dissolved the fiction of antithesis between the 
searching wisdom of the savant and the self-forgetting devo¬ 
tion of the saint. 

(X) 

The master-singer of the Brahma Samaj, who is also the 
laurelled bard of a far vaster sphere, has long since had his 
draught of the chastening chalice celebrated in the section on 
“Bereavements’ in his Reminiscences. “The acquaintance 
which I made with death at the age of twenty-four was a{)er- 
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inandnt one, and its blow has continued to add itself to each 
succeeding bereavement in an ever-lengthening chain of tears/* 
“This unbearable grief,*’however, was not without its own 
proximate sequel of compensatory gain. For, he adds, 
“Death had given me the correct perspective from which to 
perceive the world in the fulness of its beauty; and as I saw 
the picture of the Universe against the background of Death, 
I found it entrancing.** So has our Eabindranath come to 
hold the forefront among the Shelleys of the soul who ‘ learn 
in suffering what they teach in song.* And those world- 
famed mystical musings and devotional lyrics of his—what 
are they if not so many tear-offerings unto the Mother of 
vdtsalya and the Spouse of mddhurya amid the alternations 
of pain and peace through severance and restitution ? This 
and more, they truly are in manifold contexts and relationships, 
but evermore and everywhere the sweetest of chord-thrills 
in a heart-harp peculiarly sensitive to the sweeping “ fingers 
of the Divine Musician of the universe.** “Mother, I shall 
weave a chain of pearls for Thy neck with my tears of sor¬ 
row.** “It is the pain of separation that melts into melody 
through my flute.** “The pain was great when the strings 
were being tuned, my Master. Pour Your heart into my 
life-strings, my Master, in tunes that descend from Your 
stars.** Of the outcome in songs of praise and prayer, faith 
and self-surrender, the burden is fairly summed up in the 
verse, “Your light glistens in my tears,*’ and the range is 
aptly covered by the stanza, “ Some have tears that well up in 
the day-light, and others tears that are hidden in the gloom; 
they have all need for me.** It must make an unending chain 
to cull together, for rosaries of reverent adoration, the res¬ 
plendent beads so richly strewn over his superb pages. Here, 
then, are but a few of the poet-devotee’s short swallow-flights 
of song that not merely dip their wings in tears but are 
wholly bathed in that ethereal element. “When Thou com- 
mandest me to sing, it seems that my heart would break with 
pride; and I look to Thy face, and tears come to my eyes.’* 
Such are the tears of humility induced by the devoutness of 
inspired genius. “ My night has passed on the bed of sorrow, 
and my eyes are tired. My heavy heart is not yet ready to 
meet morning with its crowded joy.” “I weep at my un¬ 
worthiness when I see my life in the hands of the unmeaning 
hours;—but when I see it in Y^our hands, I know it is too 
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precious to be squandered among shadows.” Such are the 
tear's of a branding sense of personal abjectness and irres¬ 
ponsibility in the godless plight. The question and the cry, 
‘ Oh, where ?*, melt into tears of a thousand streams and 
deluge the world with the flood of the assurance, ‘ 1 am 
Such are the tears of insensate blindness quickened into the 
vision beatific of the self-ervident certitude of ‘ the Everlasting 
Yea.’ “ ‘ I dream of Thee, but to serve Thee I can never 
hope the dew-drop wept and said, ‘I am too small to take 
Thee unto me, great lord, and my life is all tears.' ‘I illu¬ 
mine the limitless sky, yet I can yield myself up to a tiny 
drop of dew thus the sun said, ‘ I shall become but a sparkle 
of light and fill you, and your little life will be a laughing 
orb’.” Such are the tears of the limited, longing finite over 
the fancied bar of its exclusion from the transcendent yet 
immanent Infinite. ‘‘It is this overspreading pain that deep¬ 
ens into loves and desires, into sufferings and joys in human 
homes; and this it is that ever melts and flows in songs 
through my poet’s heart.” Such are the tears of groaning 
anguish under the burden of separation from the presence of 
the one only Beloved. “ I bitterly wept and wished that I had 
the heart to give Thee my all.” Such are the tears of humi¬ 
liating grief over the shamefaced bargains of reservation in 
self-surrender unto the stintless Giver of all good. “Again 
and again the banks have burst, letting the flood sweep away 
my harvest, and wailing and despair have rent my sky from 
end to end. This have I learnt that there are blows of pain 
in Your love, never the cold apathy of death.’' “He crushes 
the shell from the pearl, dumb in the prison of the dark. 
You muse and weep for the days that are done, poor heart! 
Be glad that days are to come!” “You hide Your treasure 
in the palm of Your hand, and we cry that we are robbed. 
But open and shut Your palm as You will, the gain and the 
loss are the same.” Such are the tears of self-abasement at 
the woeful lack of living faith in the perpetuity of Providence 
through shine and shower. “The beggar in me lifted his 
lean hands to the starless sky and cried into night’s ear with 
his hungry voice...The cry of desire eddied round a chasm of 
despair, a wailing bird circling its empty nest. But when 
morning dropped anchor at the rim of the East, the beggar in 
me wept and cried : ‘ Blessed am I that the deaf night denied 
me—that its coffer was empty.’ He cried, ‘ 0 Life, 0 Light, 
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You are precious, and precious is the joy that at last has 
known You!’ ” Such are the tears, successively, of blasting 
disappointment and of refreshing disillusion at seeming refus¬ 
als of Divine mercy and their later disclosure as blessings in 
disguise. “ I am thankful that my lot lies with the humble 
who suffer and bear the burden of power and hide their faces 
and stifle their sobs in the dark.” Such are the tears of spi¬ 
ritual sympathy’s self-identification with the grinding afflic¬ 
tions of “the poorest, the lowliest and the lost” upon the 
thorny surface of the wide world. “ The child cries out when 
from the right breast the mother takes it away, in the very 
next moment to find in the left one its consolation.” Such, 
finally, are the tears that attend the soul’s sharp transition 
from life temporal to life eternal. Is it, then, much of a 
misnomer to rechristen Gitdnjali and Fruit-Gathering res¬ 
pectively as * Bashpanjali ’ and * Tear-Gathering ’ and desig¬ 
nate the glorious celebrant of such variegated tears as distinc¬ 
tively the uncrowned laureate of the rainbow tears of faith, 
hope and love ? 

(xi) 

Of the two master-spirits in the Andhra mansions of our 
Father’s house here below, Pandit Veeresalingam, the hero- 
humanist, was ever too busy wiping the tears of the child- 
widow to find a moment’s leisure of soul for any tear from his 
own self until he poured out his whole life and substance 
upon the altar of the God, preeminently, of the child and the 
Widow. Brahmarshi Venkata Ratnam, the mystic-saint, has, 
in a signal manner, super-added the tears of piety to those of 
philanthropy. The friend of the prostitute and the father 
(with more of the mother in it) of the destitute, he is what he 
is as being, first and last, the God-pursuing savant and the 
God-possessed sage. The teeming tears that gleam over the 
pages of his Message and Ministrations in five* precious volumes 
are but surface ripples of the unsounded deeps within, the 
right eye being a constant outlet for tears now of viraham 
and now of viswdsam in relation to the supreme Inspirer of 
all the rasds and the left, likewise, for tears evermore of 
vishddam over woes not his own. While his eloquence in 

* Since increased to Six in number (to be had of the Libra¬ 
rian-Clerk, Brahmopasana Mandir, Cocanada, at Ee, 1 each). 
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words is a subject of wide renown, bis eloquence in tears 
remains a phenomenon familiar but to a circle of intimates 
and fellow-worshippers. His silent rounds of fasts and vigils, 
his systematic calendar of the year’s days fraught each with 
sweet and solemn associations touching his kin of spirit, his 
wide readings and deep communings ranging over vast illu¬ 
mined expanses right up to the heart of sufism—these are 
among the outer, prolific springs of an intensive life of tears 
and transports in the abiding presence of the All-loving and 
the All-holy. And so, out of all these rich stores, we coma 
in for such ensamples of the sacred emotion as the follow¬ 
ing :—“Till the mirk and dirt of iniquity has passed through 
the fire of sorrow, pain, tribulation and contrition, there can 
be no real emancipation for the soul.” ‘T do not repent that 
I may get better. I repent that I have hurt the heart of the 
Divine Mother.” “To sin and not to sorrow is to ignore, if 
not to defy, the Kedeeming Grace,” ‘‘The active presence 
of the Eternal Witness and Mentor in every heart is evidenc¬ 
ed not only in the serenity of saintliness and the trust of 
martyrdom but also and equally well in the sigh of sorrow 
for righteousness.” “ We are thus a ring around the Lord, 
and to the Lord we come with our crosses and our crowns, 
our tears and our triumphs.” 

Afterword 

Have we not, by now, seen enough of the sacred origin 
and the supreme potency of tears as exemplified in the 
wondrous story of our own dear Church ? Jf the distilled 
essence of the simple and sweet, sublime and satisfying creed 
of the Brahma Samaj is nowhere more clearly and completely, 
though compendiously, crystallised than in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and the poem of Abou Ben Adam and the Angel, 
and if the underlying principle of this natural religion, this 
universal faith, is bound to hold good through time and 
eternity, that is, so long as God is God the Father of forgive¬ 
ness and loving-kindness and man is man the son in peni¬ 
tence and dependence, why then, how can the faithful 
Brahmo feel at all ashamed of the largess of legacy in the 
testament of .tears which has descended down to him from 
what his bretheren in Bengal denote as Atheethhr Brahma 
Samaj ? Bather, let him repair to Dame Nature and read 
over again her parable as to how 
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i The flowers live by the tears that fall 

from the sad face of the skies, 

And life would have no joys at all, 
were there no watery eyes.*' 

Let him learn of wise Robert Herrick that 

** Tears, though they’re here below the sinner's brine, 
Above, they are the angels’ spiced wine.” 

Let him ponder with good Elizabeth Barrett Browning how 
tears “leave the vision clear for star and sun” ; 

“And my Great Father, thinking fit to bruise, 

Discerns in speechless tears both prayer and praise.’* 

Let him realise with pious James Montgomery that, in very 
truth, as the truth of truths, 

“ Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear— 

The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near.” 

Thus illumined, let him recognise and remember with his own 
dchdrya, Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar, how “weeping is no 
weakness, it is the overflow of strong love and, again, how 
“ tears save where teachings fail.” Thus reinforced, let him 
repeat and recite afresh all the peerless songs in his priceless 
Brdhmasangit hymning the gospel of grief, together with 
such affecting strains as Babu Monomohan Chakravarti’s 
BHMr puja (the Worship of Malady and Misery) and Mr. 
D. V. Krishnasastri’s Kanneeru (Tears of the Eye). Finally, 
thus established in the tranquillising trust that the Brahman 
of the Brahinavadin, the Brahmospasaka, the Brahmasevaka 
and the Brahmo Samajist, hears all his sighs and counts all 
his tears without fail, let him administer to himself the ever- 
to-be-renewed udbddhan^ 

“Hide not thy tears ; weep boldly—and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way : 

Tis nature's mark, to know an honest heart by.” 

Yes ; an honest heart, considering the fact that the unnatural¬ 
ness of the cynical, the hypocritical or the superficial heart 
makes one a stranger as much to tears of tenderness or other 
than crocodile tears as to any but sardonic or shallow smiles. 
So shall the honest-hearted Brahmo strive to keep himself 
sais from the supersuhtle intellectualism of the land of San- 
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kara as well as secure against the oversentimental emotional¬ 
ism of that of Chaitanya. For, these be the Scylla and the 
Charybdis along the soul’s adventure of every home-bound 
Odysseus. Accordingly, not only all callous carpings but all 
vapid vapourings successfully lived down by strenuous disci¬ 
pline, so shall the celestial tears of the genuine-spirited Brahmo 
take care not to lose themselves underground in sheer ineffec¬ 
tiveness like the stream of the Saraswati but to rush along 
in the plenitude of fructifying waters like the twin courses 
of the Gangaand the Yamuna into a confluence of the love of 
God and the service of man. Also, as each congregation of 
devout-souled Brahmos meets to offer up the supplication, 
“Send our roots rain,” so shall they beseech therein the rain 
of tears of penitence, of fellow-feeling and of thanksgiving 
from within as well as the showers of pentecost from on high. 
And now, as this all too partial, though prolonged, survey of 
the jeevanadi of the Dispensation of Tears commenced with 
a citation from Pratap, it will close, too, with a prayer of his 
to “the Mother of ineffable love”—“Let every tear shed sow 
Thy vineyard : Let every sigh fan seme troubled forehead.” 
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BRAHMIC UNITY * 

A LOVE'OFFERING 

FOR THE BRAHMA SAMAJ CENTENARY 

1928 


‘That they all may be one"—St. John, XVII, 21. 

I 

Early Brahmic Unity 

At a solemn passage in the life-story of the Pounder of 
Christianity, as told by the wisest of his disciples, there stands 
out with a remarkable clearness of contour and content, a 
touching episode {vide Addendum) borrowing an obvious paral- 

Introduced originally by the following ‘Foreword* from 
the pen of Dewan Bahadur Dr. Sir Brahmarshi E. Venkata 
Ratnam, Kt., M.A.. L.T., D. Litt., LL. D.:— 

This fervent plea for ‘Unity,’ on the inspiring occasion of the 
Centenary, as it seeks to evoke the sweet spirit of heart-union, of 
soul-kinship, without vetoing varieties of thought and of method, 
ought to elioic a response from every heart quickened by Hope and 
every soul illumined by Faith. The mission of religion—of vital 
experience as against fossil formula—is to ‘re-bind’ those sundered 
by ignorance or passion. The gospel of a true Seer is Peace ; the 
message of a true Prophet is Goodwill. Unto the Seers and Pro¬ 
phets of the Brahma Samaj is entrusted the special commission to 
proclaim this gospel and to deliver this message. In Dispensations 
of an elder day, the ideal was to weld all into one Belief; in this 
Dispensation of our day, the ideal is to string divers faiths into 
one Harmony. It is the difference, so to speak, between the two 
mathematical symbols—bracket and vinculum ; the former enclos¬ 
ing and circumscribing, the latter over-arching and in-gathering. 
It is to worship with the Earth as Altar and the Firmament as 
canopy. It is to honour, in heart and soul, the Truth of our first 
principle —Sicvisdlamidam viswam pavitram Brahmamandiram. It 
is to embrace in one ‘Jagannath* reunion the whole race and the 
entire cosmos. What may worshippers in this Temple-home form 
but a fraternity ? 
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lelism from the beginnings of most religious faiths and felloW* 
ships and fraught with the utmost signidcance for all. It is 
the episode of the Master’s profound and prolonged prayer> 
on the eve of the Ascension, for what is succinctly described 
as the ‘preservation’ of the followers in spiritual unity one 
with another in himself and in their common Father. 

Like Jesus, in particular, and the founders of other mis¬ 
sionary faiths and fellowships, in general, the illustrious 
inaugurator of the Brahma Samaj, at the fountain-head of 
Modern Indian life, dreamt his own dreams and saw his own 
visions of the consummation of a true spiritual unity—unity 
with and amongst those who were, and were yet to be, drawn 
together by his new evangel. In his day, it is true, he was 
acclaimed by eminent humanists abroad like Jeremy Bentham 
as an honoured collaborator in the service of mankind. And 
ever since, it is equally true, he has been acknowledged among 
all patriot-workers at home as at once the earliest and greatest 
of India’s nation-builders in this spacious era. None the less, 
neither the love of humanity nor the longings for nationality 
interposed any bar against the most intimate self-fusion with 
the spiritual kith and kin close at hand. With him these 
were positions far from mutually exclusive. In fact, his 
samajism, his nationalism and his universalism were rightly 
conceived and consistently upheld by him as but a necessary 
trio of concentric circles around Yagnyavalkya’s noblest of 
noble affirmations, ' Atmanasthu kdmdya sarvam priydbha^^ 
vathi/ His uncommon grip of the Concrete Universal with 
its richness of differentiated elements as the reverse of a bar¬ 
ren homogeneity was itself responsible for a firm and fruitful 
recognition of the distinct entities of the nation, the samaj 
and the individual besides the race as a whole. Hence it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that, in Eammohun’s 
philosophy of life, the samajic ideal was no more a circum¬ 
scription of the national ideal than the national was a contra** 
diction of the universal. He fully realised that charity must 
begin, while it cannot end, at home—even the charity of that 
simple yet ample creed of his, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Little wonder, then, that a heart filled 
with the affiuence of tropical warmth had a special corner in 
it for each particular member of that memorable band which 
formed, under God, the nucleus of the Brahma Samaj a 
hundred years ago. Nor was it for nothing that that hee^ 
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set Up perpetual censorship over a tongue never once allowed 
the inadvertence of missing out the most endearing term of 
address in human intercourse, namely, * Brother even while 
accosting any one of those fellow-believers and co-worship¬ 
pers, no matter in which context or how often it might be. 
Such was the infusion of our Founder’s personal religion into 
the whole round of practical relations. And we can well 
conceive how, in its outreachings, this master-bias of unity in 
spiritual brotherhood was not confined to the handful of im¬ 
mediate followers or to the time he moved in their midst. 
By the law of inverse ratios in the realm of spirit, the farther 
he was separated by space from his own, the nearer were they 
to his heart in the sweet tremors of solicitude; and the nearer 
the prospect of his translation into the Unseen Beyond, the 
farther the stretch of his sympathy over the tract of time to 
succeeding generations of the adherents of the Faith. How 
frequently, how fervently, then, there must have gone up the 
devout petition, “ Keep through Thine own name these whom 
Thou hast given me, that they may be one as we are and 
this, not alone at the congregational gatherings in the still¬ 
ness of Jorasanko but more so through the imminent perils 
of the storm-tossed voyage over the wide waters and most 
of all towards the solemn close of the earthly chapter in far- 
off Bristol! 

Later, too, inasmuch as ‘‘the Life was the light of 
men,” the elders of the Church on whose shoulders descended 
the mantle of succession admirably assimilated this inspiration 
and sustained this tradition of invisible oneness in love and 
indissoluble oneness in loyalty. The active cultivation of 
mutual affection and sympathy through an unfailing recipro¬ 
city of gentle forbearance and uplifting helpfulness formed one 
of the chiefest ends of their sangat and their sddhan by day 
and by night. “The influence that the sangat exercised on 
the minds of the young men was something indescribable.” 
“Every day was a day of new experience with them ; every 
thought a new revelation. By similarity of age, education 
and aspirations, they were closely united with one another.” 
Delicious words these from the Historian of the Brahma 
Samaj, which only condense into a clear-cut compass a whole 
cloud of witness upon an edifying theme. It was thus our fore¬ 
runners translated into living, practical experience the retro- 
.spective, elegiac emotion of the poet, “More than my brothers 
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are to me.’' It was thus they proved, on the human side, the 
just title of those truly pentecostal times to something akin to 
the glowing tribute of an elder minstrel, “strong in love”, to 
the auroral “hope and joy” of the French Kevolution : 

“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven !” 

What, in its essence, is the story of the Brahma Samaj 
as it has unfolded itself as a body these hundred years since its 
inception ? Is it not the evolution of the true type, and the en¬ 
largement of the real scope, of man’s relation to man purified 
and developed, not merely side by side with, but even as an 
elHuent, of, the same process in man’s relation to God purified 
and deepened ? And are not the stages in this growth well- 
defined in accordance with the fundamental principle of religion 
understood as social mysticism, 'Thadupdsanain consisting 
not alone in 'thasminpreethiW but also in Hhasyapriyakdrya' 
sddhanancha ? Broadly speaking, in the all too tardy advance 
of civilisation from status to contract, Bajah Kammohun 
Boy not only waged relentless war on various fields against 
all old-world relics of ‘status’ but also validated the secularity 
of ‘contract’ by the spirituality of ‘congregation’ in the con¬ 
cerns of the soul. On the new, hallowed ground, Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore nurtured ‘congregation’ into ‘communi¬ 
ty’ by pouring out into the consecrated chalice of public wor¬ 
ship his own precious nectar extract from the celestial fruit of 
personal ‘communion,’ And, in his turn, Brahmananda Keshub 
Chandra Sen transmuted ‘community’ into ‘conlraternity’ even 
by discovering the philosopher’s stone of fabled fancy in the 
apostolic love of every-day life. So that, what remains next 
for those who own themselves the spiritual descendants—chil¬ 
dren and children’s children—of these conscript fathers, is 
the thricG-sacred task of recovering the holy heritage of con¬ 
fraternity in so far as they have lost it by indolence, of 
unearthing it in so far as they have buried it in the ground by 
intention and, lastly, of investing it, for both present and 
perpetual enjoyment, in the securest Bank of Heaven. 

II 

Unity in Socio-Eeligoius Interests 

Forming an ennobling study by themselves on the spiri¬ 
tual plane, these unity-pulsations of the heart find their reflex, 
indeed, in every part of the entire arterial system even of ordi- 
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nary domestic life and social intercourse among the children 
of men. 

In the home, the members hold together as one in the 
paterfamilias. A common attachment to him constitutes 
the connecting link and the cementing force. This solidarity 
lasts so long and only so long as the original focus of coales¬ 
cence is present in flesh and blood or as the compelling sense 
of its old sweetness and sacredness survives. Hence the not 
infrequent snapping of the home-ties and the separate setting 
up of sundered sections, if not also of a vulgar and indecent 
rush into no end of broils in and out of the law-courts, close 
upon the passing of the father, the mother or, sometimes, the 
eldest-born in their place. Howsoever it turn out in the 
sequel of the actual, one thing, at least, is certain and more or 
less universally so—the death-bed entreaty of the head of the 
family that the oneness he has preserved during his life should 
not be affected within that circle when he is gone. As such, 
his last act naturally comes to bo to interlock the hands of 
his offspring, and his farewell breath to articulate over those 
clasped hands a grave, tremulous charge for unity, unbroken 
unity, amongst them one with another thereafter. 

Similar instances of the prevalence and power of oneness 
in love and loyalty will readily occur from larger spheres of 
common pursuit and avocation within familiar experience. In 
quarters where the air is generally rent with the fierce discord 
of headstrong rivalry and heedless captiousness amid depreca- 
t'on on either side, there comes at times the relief of a happy 
contrast, at least, as between fellow-pupils under the self* same 
preceptor and on the self-same training-ground. At the school 
of instruction, in the commonwealth of letters, in the hall of 
arts and even in the gynnasium of athletics, the presence, nay, 
the memory, of common homage to an honoured teacher is 
enough to prove an effective solvent of sordid jealousies and, 
more, to inspire an honourable sense of identity and mutual 
pride. For one thing, is not Kama's unswerving devotion to 
the Kauravas—such as it was, overmastering the obligations 
of uterine brotherhood even after their disclosure by the mother 
—traceable ultimately to his original pupilage with them 
under Drona amid their protecting companionship ? 

Secular association apart, religious history and tradition 

and practice naturally abound still more with concrete illus- 
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trations of this remarkable phenomenon of organised, collec¬ 
tive life. The underlying impulse beneath what has come to 
be summed up in our land as guruism presents the same fea¬ 
tures in individuals as well as institutions—the authority of 
the giirUy the allegiance of the chela or chelae and their alli¬ 
ance (why not call it ‘amalgamation’?) into one coherent body 
by virtue of that authority and that allegiance. The digamhar 
sddhus of Upper Ind, by no means excessively spiritual-mind¬ 
ed, somehow emerge, each out of his little self, and all com¬ 
mingle into one army around a common gurupeetam to stand 
by it and swear by it, to fight for it and die for it. With 
what ‘red fool-fury,’ but for the Police, they would proclaim 
and prove their desperate oneness with and in the all 

for the sake of his jealously contested precedence over others 
of his ilk in processional progress to the bathing ghat of tlie 
Kumbham^la ! Among the numerous religious movements 
that have had their day in India's historic past, that of Sikh¬ 
ism, in particular, tells the arresting tale of unbroken pacts 
of devotion and duty sealed, on occasion, with the common 
heart’s blood of united allegiance to the guru under God. The 
Franciscan and other celebrated Orders of mediaeval mona- 
chisra in the West typify this very influence crystallised into 
a refined and beneficent shape. The personality of the master 
as an object of loyalty and a source of unity has its vaster 
counterpart, too, in the like potency of the church as a whole 
Whatever its crudities of belief and corruptions of conduct, 
the Holy Catholic Church stands before us a hoary monu¬ 
ment of the world-wide operation of the spirit of churchism 
from its centre, the visible symbol of the Vatican. In fine, the 
most exquisite embodiment of what Jesus meant by the inter¬ 
linking, on his part, of the God of Truth, the Prophet of Love 
and the Fraternity of the Faith, is to be found in the three¬ 
fold protection-pledge of the initiate into the earlier Buddhist 
cult : Dharmam saranam gachchdmi; Buddham sarauam 
gachchdmi; Sangham saranam gachchdmi. 

Ill 

Unity an Inheeent Brahmic Obligation 

Apart from the valuable incentives to spiritual unity 
afford^ to it by early Brahmic as well as extra-Brahmic 
example, there is laid upon the Brahma Samaj of today, in 
this important regard, an exceptionally uncommon obligation 
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inherent in the nature of its own faith and implied in the 
import of its verv name. That faith and that name, as they 
have come down vouchsafed to us, present together a most 
happy congruity—a pearl of the greatest price set in a locket 
of the purest lustre. It is itself a circumstance of superb 
significance in the extreme that, of the numberless religious 
bodies of different times and climes, our own distinctive 
designation is the one directly derived from, and declaratory 
of, the ‘One Only Without A Second*—the common, correct 
Denominator of all denominations (so to speak). As Brah- 
mos, adherents of none other and none lesser than Brahma, 
we stand, once and for ever, self-committed to the Supreme 
and the Absolute, irrespective of all accidentals and accesso¬ 
ries, of all dividing lines and diverging elements. The 
ancient dictum of the Upanishad, ^Eko ha}ioondm\ and the 
modern motto of the United States of America, ' E Pluribus 
Unuin *—these may compendiously be adopted as the Old and 
New Testaments of our Gospel of that Universal, Eternal 
Unity which manifests and yet transcends, while binding 
together, all diversities and accordingly compels and also 
confirms all other unities. Be it as it may for those of other 
persuasions, for us at all events are fused into the central 
unity of God as a fundamental truth—and that, not inciden¬ 
tally but inextricably—all the other correlate unities of prac¬ 
tical realisation, whether actual or potential: the unity of God 
and the Universe, of Revelation and Reason, of Religion and 
Science, of Religion and Ethics, of Love and Law, of Religion 
and Religion, of Scripture and Scripture, of Prophet and 
Prophet, of Religion and Reform, of Life and Love, of Life 
Here and Life Hereafter, of God and Man and, consequently, 
of Man and Man. 

IV 

Concluding Plea for Unity 

On the one hand, this all-embracing note of synthetic 
harmony confers upon the Brahmos the priceless privilege of 
strenuously striving to earn the grand appellation of “ the 
Unitarians of the United World ” in the felicitous, far-reach¬ 
ing phrase of Emerson. And, on the other, it also enjoins 
upon thejii, even with the divine mandate of 'Noblesse Oblige,* 
the inviolable duty of sweet concord amongst, if not also 
around, themselves as the only valid evidence of their prime 
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and profound conviction about unity in all, through Ml wd 
over all. How else to lay unto their souls the flattering uno-» 
tion of being at all true to a faith and a name nev^r to be 
outgrown, because representing the deepest, broadest and 
highest of things, things of the most permanently adequate 
import? As for little divergences, too readily made much of, 
in opinion, in belief, in ritual, in church polity, in mission 
organisation, in social usage, in political outlook and what not, 
the right word for them all can alone be ‘Hail !* on the part 
of the Brahmos from their vantage-ground of unity-in-differ» 
ence as the cardinal principle of Monotheism. It can never, by 
any means, be ‘Hiss!* as with many a fever-stricken, fond-^ 
dreaming sect of hankerers after colourless unity right through. 
In respect of theological differences, so called, was it not a staN 
wart Brahmo in the West, Theodore Parker, who said, “ As 
many men, so many theologies! But religion is one.”? Far 
be it from us, then, ever to breathe and diffuse any of that 
odium theologicum which, by the saddest of practical ironies, 
too often creates the wildest and most vicious of disorders in 
the name of what ought to be the gentlest and most benign¬ 
ant of integrating forces. 

By an irrefragable law, a house divided against itself can 
never stand; and it is doomed to fail in its mission as peace¬ 
maker unto other abodes of discord not infrequent in a wide 
world. Full fathom five drown we, then, the feuds of our 
fathers which now are nothing if not obsolete; and ourselves 
stir no strife and talk no slander, no, nor listen to it. Since 
our most compelling need on every side is coherence, gather we 
all together now to cohere—ministers and congregations, mis¬ 
sionaries and laymen, leaders and leaders, leaders and follow¬ 
ers, followers and followers, elders and youngsters, Adi Samaj- 
ists and Navavidhanis, Navavidhanis and Sadharanists, Nation¬ 
alist Brahmos and Universalist Brahmos, Brahma Samajists 
and Prardhana Samajists, Anushtanics and Non-Anushtanics, 
metropolitans and mofussilites, brothers in the north and 
brothers in the south, brothers in the east and brothers in the 
west—and repeat with one accordant voice the mantra of our 
solemn league and convenant; “ By one spirit are we baptis¬ 
ed into one body and have been made to drink of one spirit. *' 
What are we but beads selected for the Eosary of Faith and 
bricks chosen for the Temple of Love? How ineffable the 
beatific glory that could be ours in Uf^ wit^h he 9 »rts opened 
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out to be strung together by the unseen thread, and with 
spirits lifted up to be fastened together by the underlying 
bond, of 

** That God which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves **! 

Again, whatever its aberrations, how much there is for 
appreciation in the nation’s conjugal sentiment against di¬ 
vorce and even against remarriage, which roundly asks what 
on earth can lawfully part those who have once plighted troth 
in love as man and wife before the same sacrificial fire! If so, 
oh, how painful, how unthinkable, must be the very idea, on 
any account, of severance, dissidence or any the least infrac¬ 
tion of oneness, as between souls that have once sincerely 
adored and prayed together with hands folded and eyes uplift¬ 
ed, or heads bowed and knees bended, in common, around 
the same Footstool of Mercy I 

Even as, at the supreme moment of ‘crossing the bar’, 
the whole energy of the thought and emotion of Eammohun, 
as of Jesus before him, must have centred round the anxious 
problem of later spiritual unity in his fold, so, at this solemn 
march from the first to the second century of their church-life, 
shall his faithful ones, as best they can, stimulate one another, 
supplicate for one another, sanctify the self for one another and 
thus realise his one wish “that they all may be one. ” So shall 
the lips and lives of these tall men and true resound now and 
ever with the unity-song of the all-unifying faith, 

“From hand to hand the greeting flows, 

From eye to eye the signals run. 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows— 

The seekers of the light are one." 

With a soul-deep self-examination on the part of each one 
within himself before the All-seeing God, how better may we 
together commemorate the Centenary of the Dispensation of 
the Spirit than as Mrs. Barbauld celebrates in her lofty psean 
the solidarity, the sweetness, the sanctity, the saving grace 
and the survival value of spiritual fellowship ? 

*‘How blest the sacred tie that binds. 

In union sweet, according minds I 
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How swift the heavenly course they run 
Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one 

“ To each the soul of each how dear! 

What jealous love! what holy fear I 
How doth the generous flame within 
Befine from earth, and cleanse from sin ! 

‘‘ Their streaming tears together flow 
For human guilt and mortal woe; 

Their ardent prayers together rise 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 

** Together both they seek the place 
Where God reveals His awful face : 

How high, how strong, their raptures swell, 
There’s none but kindred souls can tell. 

‘‘Nor shall the glowing flame expire 
When Nature droops her sickening fire; 

Then shall they meet in realms above— 

A heaven of joy, a heaven of love.” 
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ADDENDUM 

Christ’s Ideal of Spiritual Unity 

The encircling gloom having thickened fast and the for¬ 
ces of hostile bigotry having made impetuous headway, the 
doomed victim, knowing how near the end, gathers close 
under his wing those devoted ones whom the Heavenly Father 
has given him for his own. To them, out of the depths, he 
administers needful comfort even with the promise of the 
advent of the Holy Ghost. Retiring into himself with the 
soft intimation, “ Hereafter I will not talk much with you,’* 
he yet pauses to voice to them the absorbing passion of a 
heavy-laden heart—the desertions before the inevitable hour 
of his own ensuing departure by violent death, the dispersals 
at it and the dismemberments after it. Behold, the hour 
cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered every 
man to his own.” His deepest life through all these years, pre¬ 
cious though few, he has lived with them and in them. What 
more natural, then, than that, at this awful, crucial moment 
the inmost chords should thrill as never before with that most 
human of all questionings and longings, ‘ What of these after 
me?’ In that mood he lifts his eyes on high and heaves out 
his last prayer for the dearly beloved heirs of his tender 
heart. Here the outpouring becomes altogether as terse in 
language and as cogent in sequence as it is fervent in spirit 
and comprehensive in range. What is more to our purpose, 
it comes home as intensely practical in its intended bearings, 
albeit through the ages a fabric of subtle metaphysic has been 
reared up on its Johannine basis. 

His inward anguish on their account and his final sup¬ 
plication in their behalf at present, Jesus first traces to a triple 
ground of personal unity with the disciples. This oneness of 
the vine and its branches has, welearn, its origin and occasion, 
its evidence and expression, in a sameness of relationship with 
the Outside world at three different points: (1) “They are not 
of the world, even as I am not of the world.” (2) In fact, 
“The world has hated them” (even as it has hated me); and 
that, too, because of my own self, “even as I have given them 
Thy word”; so that “The glory which Thou gavest me I have 
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given them.’' (3) Lastly, though noto/the world, aye, hated 
though by the world, neither master nor disciples have turned 
their back the world; far from it, his life-work and theirs 
alike being with and for the world, that life-work has sent 
them forth in common with him mto the world upon a common 
call—a call transmitted,.in their case, by or, rather, through 
him from on high. “As Thou hast sent me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world”. Thus, heliter- 
ally ‘re-members* the disciples, that is, makes them members 
of his own self over again through a renewed recognition of 
unity in spiritual community and of community in essential 
divinity in the present as in the past. 

The reinvigoration of this higher consciousness he follows 
up, again, with a threefold prayer of intercession for the 
future—prayer for their spiritual security againt the world¬ 
lings of the world, for their harmonious oneness amongst them¬ 
selves after no less a pattern than his own established oneness 
with his God and his Father; and that, by no lower means 
than the fullest realisation, on their part, of common oneness 
in and with the double divinity of the manifested and the 
unmanifested. The import and implications of the prefatory 
words, “ Keep through Thine own name, those whom Thou 
hast given me”, are set out both positively and negatively, as 
necessary, in the succeeding clauses: (a) “I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them in the world.” (6) “That they may be 
one, as we are”—or (as more explicitly put lower down) “as 
Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee." (c) And further, 
“that they also may be one in us." To what end, then, is 
ail this impassioned plea and prayer for unity amongst those 
now before him? For its sake* primarily has he imparted to 
them, without any the least reservation, that Divine glory 
which has entered into himself as a chosen vessel. And why? 
The reason here is threefold over again : (i) “That they may 
be made perfect in one’*, (ii) “That the world may know 
that Thou hast sent me”. And (iii) (That the world may 
know) “that Thou hast loved them, as Thou hast loved me”. 
So that, perfection—the far-off interest of unity—is none of 
his monopoly; rather, perfectibility is there already as the 
common property of the rest as well. Neither is the love of 
God his peculiar prerogative. As the one has been operative 
towards them as towards himself from time without beginning, 
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SO the other is and shall be open to them as to himself through 
time without end. And so his ambassadorship from Heaven 
he verily proves to the world even by this explicit disavowal 
of anything of the nature of uniqueness or exclusiveness in 
his own favour. 

Furthermore, his supreme desire and dream as to their 
genuine unity and growing perfection ends not, in its urge, 
with pious prayer, as it has not stopped short earlier with 
tender exhortation. Too well the Man of God knows the 
sheer futility of wishes and appeals, never so intense, that are 
not wafted up to the Footstool of Grace. No less alive is he 
to the complementary truth that, if ‘words without thoughts 
never to heaven go,* neither do the devoutest supplications 
without honest self-consecrations. Accordingly, there follows, 
too, in the story the espousal of a solemn covenant on his 
own part: ‘T sanctify myself, that they also might be sancti¬ 
fied through the truth'*. 

Finally, it is worthy of note how, by no means content 
with narrowly restricting the purview of his spiritual relations 
and intercessory prayers to the small, visible band of followers 
by his side, Jesus goes on gloriously to draw within his embrace 
at every point the whole community of believers that is to grow 
through the ages “Neither pray I for these alone but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their word.** And how 
aptly does the Prophet of Peace on earth and Goodwill among 
men close upon the sublimest note of Love as the very soul of 
all Unity; “And I have declared unto them Thy name, and 
will declare it: that the love wherewith Thou hast loved me 
may be in them and I in Thee.**! 
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SERVE AND BELONG 
1933 


*'Only they who serve really belong.” Thus concludes a cor¬ 
respondent’s letter in a recent.issue of The Inquirer^ the organ 
of fjnibarianism in England. The writer is concerned to put 
in a strong plea for more opportunities of service for lay men 
and women, especially youth, as supplementary to the profes¬ 
sional ministry in a church which has repudiated the tradi¬ 
tional ideas of priesthood. The advocacy is urged, not merely 
in the name of conciliatory expediency, but on the higher 
grounds as well of rightfulness and efficiency in the consolida¬ 
tion and expansion of the good work. Allowing, of course, 
for diverse kinds of appreciable service down to cleaning brasses 
and arranging flowers, it is to be realised, adds the note, how 
the most effective way to foster the spirit of interest and pro¬ 
mote the talent for service in the younger section of church 
members consists in the practical encouragement and training 
of them to take their place in the pulpit from time to time. 
“A church which would serve its young men and women must 
give them the opportunity of serving it”. Such is the summing 
up of the argument for a sound programme of pooling the 
scanty, scattered resources of our sister-movement of Liber¬ 
alism in the West# 

In its dual aspect of requirement and resource, the situa¬ 
tion there quite obviously parallels that over here in the Brahma 
Samaj. What is properly rendered obligatory, under existing 
conditions, as from the organism to the limbs and, conversely, 
from the limbs to the organism, will readily suggest itself along 
specific lines of possible and desirable usefulness. Yet, details 
of application apart, the broad, vital principle underlying the 
monition is itself one which deserves to be repeatedly brought 
before the mind’s eye and pressed home into the heart’s in¬ 
terior. And this holds good in the interests alike of the indi- 
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vidual member who would not willingly stagnate and of the 
collective body he would fain see prosper from strength to 
strength. The stress laid upon service, in the enlarged sense 
of the term, comes at once as a charge to the Fellowship and 
a challenge to the Fellows, one and all. Granting the mutual 
obligation, it still remains to be recognised that the burden of 
responsibility on the part of the individual unit is, far and 
away ,the paramount factor, even because the body politic in 
itself is nothing if not a conscious and purposive union of such 
units and, again, because individualism, as such, finds justifi¬ 
cation and fulfilment only as a necessary means to, an essen¬ 
tial mood or moment in, collectivism. 

How is true membership in the Samaj to establish and 
evidence itself? What actually constitutes the living link be¬ 
tween the spirit and the spiritual home? Do we ‘belong’ soon 
as ever wo sign the card of enrolment ? Or do we ‘ belong ’ 
while we continue to pay off the subscription amount? Again, 
do we * belong ’ as we are prepared on occasion to make no sec¬ 
ret of our inner moorings ? Do we ‘belong’ even by virtue of 
holding ourselves in readiness, anytime or at all times, pious¬ 
ly to wish well of the word and the work and lustily to shout 
forth ‘ Pull on, pull on ’ to fellow-members with their ruddy 
hands upon the stiffening rope in the heat of a fierce tug-of- 
war ? Doubtless, each of these tokens or gestures carries with 
it its own moral value as well as concrete utility. The convin¬ 
ced waverer fighting shy of signature on the covenant of com¬ 
mittal ; the well-to-do confrere deterring payment in fond 
expectation of accumulated arrears being written off clean 
by reason of their very heaviness in the long run ; the oppor¬ 
tunist conirade quick to put himself in evidence just to acquire 
an easy passport for religious respectability in elegant circles; 
the patronising sentimentalist careful enough to spare himself 
all the sweat of his brow but eager to makeup for it with voci¬ 
ferous effusions of solicitous support—these and the like of these 
do unfortunately form by far the fateful bane of the Brother¬ 
hood. But even outside these categories, no one who fails not in 
any of these ways may lay any flattering unction to his soul as 
already representing the be-all and end-all of allegiance, God 
is too jealous a master and His church too exacting a mistress 
to be propitiated with the ink spent upon the roll of member¬ 
ship, with the coin shelled out from the pocket, with the nod 
assent mechanised by the head, or even with all the breath 
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of benediction lavished out of the lung. No doctrine avowal, 
no dilettante acknowledgment, no seeming-genial association, 
no half-hearted affinity, no sleeping partnership, no mere 
purse patronage, no buttress outside as against any pillar in¬ 
side -none of these can be truly said to ‘belong.’ 

“Not he that repeateth the Name, 

But he that doeth the Will.” 

- 'Matkarmakrun matparamd madbhaktah.* 

And why ? Even because, in fine, ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them. ’ The man of airy pleasure, the man of agile in¬ 
tellect, the man of active charity, the man of ardent afifections 
—these stand wide apart, one from another, in the ascending 
scale of relation to‘the one thing needful*. And the last-named, 
nearest to the mark, approves himself by—in proportion to— 
the offering of himself in service all round or, at least, along 
each possible line. Consequently, such a one alone ‘ belongs ’ 
according to the surest of touchstones and the most searching 
of tests. ‘ He that is not against us is with us ’—here, after 
all, is something ’considerably less than a half-truth, meant only 
to induce peace-loving and even hope-filled neighbourliness to¬ 
wards the non-obstructionist. On the contrary, ‘He that is not 
with us is against us ’—this determines the very core of posi¬ 
tive, aggressive co-partnership among yoke-fellows. In the light 
of the supreme standard thus laid down, service and service 
alone—not lukewarm as in the temperate, but warm with all 
the warmth of the tropical, zone—becomes the one authentic 
title for ‘belonging.’ Somebody has defined a kiss as ‘the mark¬ 
ing-ink of love.’ Service, similarly, may be designated as the 
very ‘ Privy Seal ’ of devotion in all available spheres and eligi¬ 
ble capacities. If, as Carlyle warns us, ‘ Conviction, were it 
never so excellent, is worthless till it convert itself into Con¬ 
duct,’ it can be no other than the conduct of genuinely grateful 
or gratefully genuine service that falls due to that Household 
of Faith which claims together for its own all those of common 
conviction as to the deep things of life. Not for nothing did the 
Buddhist formula of initiation prescribe among its solemn vows 
this one of Sangham saranam gachhdmi. ’ Nor is the implicit 
self-surrender with pledges of absolute filial devotion on the part 
of every dutiful child of Roman Catholicism into the embrac¬ 
ing arms of the Mother Church barren of its salutary^ spiritual 
lesson even for us, professors of the universal catholiq outlooks 
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The most fruitful type of devotedness must be that which binds 
us consciously to the Infinite as enshrined, at least for us, in 
our own particular Communion more plainly and purely than 
elsewhere. Hence the sacred duty incumbent upon every 
clear-sighted, true-hearted, high-souled Brahmo, whatever his 
handicaps, to ‘serve* the Brahma Samaj even as it is sung of 
loyalty in relation to royalty : 

“He bowed himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
All kinds of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing of it/* 

Now, as to the varied directions in which selfless yet 
soulful service is demanded of the consecrated spirit with 
ingenuous regard to actualities. Undarned rents of by-gone 
eohisrns widened, if anything, into growing weakness; unseal¬ 
ed mountains of misunderstanding sundering the nearest, one 
irom another; baleful feuds subtly and sedulously fanned 
over fictitious differences between missioners and lay workers; 
a clumsy turmoil of sentiment worked up into a pious princi¬ 
ple of antithesis in respect of bare mutual adjustment between 
monetary needs and supplies, on the one hand, and spiritual 
sufficiency and independence, on the other ; all natural dis¬ 
parities between leader and led thrown into the wildest con¬ 
fusion as in the disorders of inverted democracy; mill-stones of 
self-distrust, if not self-degradation, weighing down one and 
all into the depths; finances reduced to the lowest ebb as 
being nobody’s because everybody's concern; the not numer¬ 
ous denominational organs condemned to an all but languish¬ 
ing life; the rare literary productivity of the past worked out 
already to exhaustion and its riches quietly consigned to the 
limbo of things forgotten; even promising mission operations 
stuck up in the quagmire of a stand-still; only congregational 
ministrations kept on with diminishing attendances and in 
all too routine a fashion; worn-out workers left unheeded to 
ply their lonely, disabled oars or sink silently with the bark; 
the lack of prospect of fresh recruits for the field equalled 
only by the absence of anything like facilities for their system¬ 
atic training or adequate upkeep ; personal prayerfulness and 
domestic devotions conspicuous by their decadence, if not 
disappearance; all collateral nation-building labours snatched 
away by secular hands and sectarial bodies; and, altogether, 
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the whole movement appearing to mark time upon the back- 
waters of retrogression or even reaction, while, forsooth, all 
the signs of the times from the four corners of the land are, 
as never before, full of eloquent witness to it as the one pro¬ 
per centre of convergence for all forward forces! Painfully, 
if not provokingly, gruesome reading all this! But, pray, are 
not self-scrutiny and, with it, self-indictment the first steps 
to self-reformation? And if here is no overdrawn picture of 
the present predicament, does it not help to rule out as 
superfluous the recurrent question as to what specifically re¬ 
present the crying needs of the hour and call for arduous 
service from the willing votary? Be it noted that in this be¬ 
half no bit is too trivial and no undertaking too vast. In 
fact, the simple and the stupendous may, not unfittingly, 
intermingle along the same channel. Of the great Dr. Mar- 
tineau, it is reported that it was a sight to see, down almost 
to the close of his long life, as he would be found on every 
New Year’s Day punctiliously mounting up the stairs of 
Essex Hall in order to pay down his annual subscription upon 
the counter of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Dr. Sir Brahmarshi Venkata Ratnam’s words once expressed 
to the writer ring still resonant in the ear: * We cannot give 

too much to the Brahma Samaj; we cannot do too much for 
the Brahma Samaj ’. Linger not, then, with cool content 
over the ‘ century of service ’ lying behind as computed from 
the birth of the Brahma Samaj. But press forward with fiery 
zest to the fresh century of service dawning upon you with the 
ascension-centenary of the Yugapurusha who is coming to his 
own as the world*i;a^65 of a spacious era. 

Far be it from everyone to seek shelter under all circum¬ 
stances behind the blind old bard’s assurance, ‘ They also 
serve who only stand and wait.’ According to its context, 
this dictum enunciates but one ordinance of a good God who, 
as He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, is also ‘ just to 
forgive ’ inaction in cognisance of really incapacitating limita¬ 
tions and not ‘ exact day-labour, light denied.’ So that, leav¬ 
ing out such exceptional conditions of divine, not self-conced¬ 
ed, exemption where the only service possible assumes the 
form of biding one’s time in meek submission to the cross of 
tribulation, it is too true—true with all the overwhelming 
awfulness and amplitude of its implications—that ‘‘ only those 
who serve really belong.” A friend willing to figure as a sym- 
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pathiser but suspecting that perhaps the whole thing had 
simply paled into a spent force as * a creed outworn,' once en¬ 
countered me with the straight query, ‘ Why is it the Brahma 
Samaj has ceased now to make headway as before?' And I 
ventured to suggest, ‘ Why; not because of inherent decrepi¬ 
tude or obsoleteness in the ideal itself but owing to sad inade¬ 
quacies in supporters and adherents like you and me.' Ah, 
what loftier aim looms in the horizon than that of effectively 
renovating the Samaj, so far as it lies in us, even as the 
nation's and humanity's mighty lung through which to 
breathe the * ampler ether' and the ‘diviner air' of the invisi¬ 
ble realities? And what nobler task behoves each one of its 
sons than to put on ‘the breastplate of faith and love and 
for a helmet the hope of salvation ’ and let the stirring battle- 
song of self-dedication sing its way again and again on to the 
lip from out the life? 

“ Count me for one, if only one, 

E'en though a thousand were too few, 

When Valour’s bravest should be done 
And Honour's highest is to do; 

Whatever else I mar or miss. 

Whoever else may share my place, 

As one at least let me be this— 

A Brother to my Brother-man. 

“Sworn to maintain life's lowliest 
And be to Mercy's cause a friend. 

Where flames the beacon of the Best 
Be mine to follow to the end. 

‘ As one '? Was that the word I said ? 

Nay, since a thousand were too few 
And since the one I loved is dead 
And fights no more, count me for two'' 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE SPIRIT 
1936 


Was it no more than a bare, bald accident that, as early 
as 1842, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore was led to fix upon 
this particular season of Bengal’s Mdgham for the recurring 
celebration of the Annual Festival of the Brahma Samaj ? 
Obviously, even the immediate intent behind the institution 
of the anniversary day was more than the gladsome, grateful 
commemoration of the historic Eleventh of Mdgh. Other¬ 
wise, too, for all time to come, it must go down as a thrice- 
memorable episode in the higher concerns of human-kind the 
wide world over as also in Modern India—namely, how, with 
an outlook of far-sighted trust and devotion, the hero as pro¬ 
phet and reformer in Eajarshi Rammohun, with the hero as 
priest in Pandit Eamachandra Vidyavageesh by his side, 
consecrated for his confraternity the first house of prayer of 
its own under the iBgis of a Trust Deed of its own—a Magna 
Carta, withal, for the whole humanity represented by “all 
sorts and descriptions of people, without distinction, as shall 
behave and conduct themselves in an orderly, sober, religious 
and devout manner for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being.’' But we have 
it on the direct authority of the Autobiography that, while 
determining himself in favour of the Eleventh of Mdgh for 
the annual Utsav^ Maharshi was not forgetful of the fact that 
“In the month of Bhddra 1750 (a.d. 1828), the Brahma Sa¬ 
maj was first founded in a hired house belonging to Kamal 
Basu in Jorasanko” and that “the anniversary of this, which 
used to be held in Bhddra, had been discontinued since 1754 
(a.d. 1832), before I joined the Brahma Samaj.” And it were 
pitiably amiss for us if we failed to sense the directing hand 
of Providence in the organisational appointment in question 
together with its growing access of fresh import and strength 
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under later influences as, indeed, in all the luminous landmarks 
through the development of the Dispensation of the Spirit. 

How unmistakably each season comes impregnated with 
its own peculiar spirit even from on high! A supreme feature 
this which holds true not a whit more in respect of the sea¬ 
sonal rounds of the natural world than in reference to those 
of individual life and of historical epochs. So about the era 
ushered into Europe by the year 1789 with its revolutionary 
slogan of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

But to be young was very Heaven !” 

Likewise, as to the significance of the new age signalised by 
the crowning culminations of the Fourth of July, 1776, in 
the New World of America and hymned forth in fitting apo¬ 
strophe to the primal, impelling 

“Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free.” 

And so far as the New-Old Testament of our own blessed 
Brahma Dharma unto heart and hearth alike in organised 
affirmation of the spiritual autonomy of man is concerned, 
the sacred solemnities centring round the Eleventh of Mdgh 
(the Twenty-third of January) cannot but bring sacramental¬ 
ly home to us the exquisite accord of the Festival of the 
Spirit with the Spirit of the Festival. All around rings in 
sublimating strains upon the golden harp of Cosmos the re¬ 
frain of universal udhddhan for the hour and the day— 

“One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason: 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season,” 

In the world without, fraught with rich suggestiveness, this 
marks the season of the rigours of midwinter gently loosen¬ 
ing hold of sun and sky, of wind and weather. Now is the sea¬ 
son, too, of the bounties of mother earth spreading smiles of 
golden grain in garnered heaps. Again, as regards the inner life- 
currents of the larger community of our lineage, the present 
constitutes the season for the ebullient well-springs of bhdhti 
overflowing into the surge of a deluge, as witness, especially, 
the choristers of the Vaishnava fold tripping, now even by 
daybreak, along the highways and byways and arweetening— 
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not merely stirring—the air the while with their full-throat¬ 
ed chant of the holy name of Hari. In fine, this, preemi¬ 
nently, is the congenial and hence the traditional season at 
once of hhdga and iAaZcit, as Aftermath pours 

out her copious horn of plenty and pleasantness on all sides. 
As such, this makes the one appropriately inspiring passage 
in the year’s course distinguished everywhere by replenished 
stores, rehabilitated surroundings and rejuvenated spirits in 
the midst of a marked community of interests, with mutual 
reactions, among the triple forces of nature, self and society. 

If so, the pious Brahmo seeking to sail upon the tidal 
crest right into the haven-heact of his Samajic Festival can 
hope to progress thitherward only in proportion as it is given 
to him to witness in that dear, dear Festival a lively reflex of 
the grander, outer Festival of ‘ joy in widest commonalty 
spread/ Howsoever it be in other seasons and contexts, en¬ 
joyment pure and simple can alone form the proper key-note 
of experience in these days of the Festival. No enjoyment, 
no festival: that is w'hat the term itvself connotes and stands 
for. Accordingly, “the joy of the Lord “shall render the 
Brahmo’s Festival festive in the highest, holiest degree even 
by his evolving a perfect compound of the season’s hhdga 
bhakti and quaffing the elixir-cup of bhaktibhoga to inebria¬ 
tion ‘at every pore The inadequacy, nay, the inappropriate¬ 
ness of ‘ toiling reason ' being realised as never before, he shall 
turn bis back, now at any rate, upon what Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward deprecates as ‘ the labyrinth of language and logic'. 
With a firm grip, however, upon that approved species of 
jndnayoga which alone sustains the self-assurance, ‘ I Imow 
in whom I trust,’ be shall plunge headlong into the vortex of 
entranced rejoicing in the immensity of that Brahman in 
whom the Siva of thydga becomes merged into the Vishnu of 
bhdga* He shall improve to the full the only privilege that 
is his in the offer and the opportunity of sharing in the eter¬ 
nal Zee/a-festival of the Divine through the entire cosmos. 
For thus and only thus utsava comes to be identified with 
utsdham, as expressively signified by the linking of ‘ enthusi¬ 
asm ’ in the root with ‘ Theos ’ (God) so as to constitute the 
outcome—the very content and consummation—of Divine 
emotion. But this he can do, if haply he may now recapture 
‘ down the ringing grooves of change ’ the sublime, hoary ac¬ 
cents of ‘ Eshdshya parama dnandah * and ‘ Eshahyivdnan- 
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daydthV. This he can do, if now he may vividly recognise 
over again the categorical imperative of the injunction to aban¬ 
don all and enjoy Him alone—‘ Tlihnathyakthkna hhunjee- 
dha, ' This he can do, if, in short, ho now brings with him 
an increased aliveness to the uniquely comprehensive, quint¬ 
essential albsutficingness of his own out-and-out Theocentric 
Faith with its universal, spiritual mission towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of the transcendent prophecy, “ Believe me, the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship the Father.’* 

But then, strictly viewed, spiritually to ‘ enjoy Him 
alone * is not numerically to exclude all else as objects of en¬ 
joyment. In the light of ontological truth, what is there at 
all self-subsistent outside of, and apart from, the all-contain¬ 
ing, all-encompassing Godhead apprehended in ' Isdodsyami- 
dam sarvam yatkincha jagatyd^n jagat ’? And yet, on the 
affectional side, is it not equally true that, even on account of 
—in and through—the *One only without a second’, everyone, 
everything, round about becomes restored to the heart securer, 
sweeter and more sanctified on the negative-positive principle 
of ‘ Nava arhj sarvam kdmdyd sarvam priyd hhavati, dtvia- 
nastu hdmdya sarvam priya bhavati ? Hence the twofold 
practical corollary of an obligation inevitably entailed by the 
very prospect of reunion, in communion, with the Deity and 
that for the sake of completeness in the enjoyment itself— 
namely, ‘pilgrimage to the saints’ of the Church Universal 
and congregational copartnership with all kin of spirit. In 
fact, even customary experience in common daily relation¬ 
ships goes to verify by illustration these self-same implications 
of the ultimate law of being and beatitude. Whoever would 
think of apt welcome to a beloved bridegroom or to an hon¬ 
oured guest all alone to the rigid exclusion of the encircling 
bridal party or of the inseparable retinue ring and, again, in 
self-deprivation of the happiness of calling in his own near 
and dear ones as well ‘ to meet ’ the august personage ? Nay, 
would the recipient himself find anything like a full, comport¬ 
ing measure of satisfaction in the blank solitariness of such 
a colourless reception ? That is the reason why every invita¬ 
tion to an auspicious ceremony goes round, as a rule, with the 
inclusive call, ' Bandhumitraparivdrasahita^n,* So that, even 
as Sree Rama is ever associated in the popular mind with the 
familiar formula, ‘ Sree Seetd Lakshmana Bharata Satrughna 
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Hanumdth samitah,'the ieYOxxt Brahmo, intent upon render¬ 
ing up the deepest, the highest and the broadest that lies 
locketed in himself and receiving in return the rarest and the 
richest that is held out by his Festival of the Spirit, shall see 
to it, at least in these longed-for days, that the fitting recep^ 
tion of the heart’s Bridegrpom and of the universe’s Sovereign 
in the innermost chamber is also extended coincidently to the 
Faithful of all sects and systems and of none far or near in 
time and space. There, Aryan and Semite shall once more 
swell in unison the blending echoes of forest-glades, of lake- 
shores and of desert-sands. There, in his Nava Brindavan, 
the enraptured Brahmo shall revel in the rehallowed spousal 
companionship of Jagayimdhana amid the social circle of ec¬ 
static dance. There, in his Neo-Mecca, he shall, again and 
again, bow the head and bend the knee in exaltation of the 
Jalal-Jamal uniqueness of Allah out of the hidden retreats of 
the soul. There, in his New Jerusalem, he shall vision afresh 
the effulgence of the Kingdom of Heaven upreared even on 
the base of this earth by all the rededicated strength of body, 
mind and soul. There, touching the objective synthesis pro¬ 
claimed by the Rajah, the subjective synthesis realised by the 
Maharshi and the objective-subjective synthesis enforced by the 
Brahmananda, the fervent Brahmo shall reassess for himself, 
with profounder discernment, the historic heritage derived 
from the venerated patriarchs of his own church as the be¬ 
quest of a birthright over all the limitless legacies of the be¬ 
hind and the before in ever-enlarging measures of life, light 
and love. As to fellow-votaries at the elbow in the household 
of faith, the ardent Brahmo’s penitential pangs of soul-wrung 
passion for at-one-ment shall now make the renewed clasp of 
the hand the firmer and the refastened embrace to the bosom 
the warmer, as all threshold-brook oceans get crossed over 
clean and all mole-hill mountains melted away outright. For, 
he shall the more thrillingly hear the conch of the celestials 
reverberate the angel-anthem of peace and goodwill over all 
fields of feud alike on this globe. So shall the jubilee of the 
Festival become for him one with the blessedness of adoring 
allegiance and love-laden amity—not contradiction but com¬ 
munion its holy, its only mantra repudiating no sonship, re. 
jecting no revelation, eliminating no experience and proscrib¬ 
ing no evolution but comprehending all within the comple- 
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mentary opulence of the concrete universal in the infinitude 
of Virdtpurusha, 

Altogether, in the benignant meekness of humble self- 
scrutiny and unreserved self-surrender, may the favoured one 
of Grace find in the Festival of the Spirit now upon him no¬ 
thing short of the baptismal font of regenerative redemption 
~a vory mount of transfiguration overlooking a new earth 
and a new heaven upon and across 

“ the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun ”! 

Blessed be the Lord of the in Him Brahmdtsav may 

fructify A7iand6t$av,even Brahmdnanddtsavy calling forth 
the harvest-hymn of the heavy-furnished heart and the pente- 
cost-paean of the overfilled soul! 
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NON-ATTENDANCE AT SERVICE 
1933 


An earnest-minded writer in a recent issue of the Unita'- 
rian/mj'ium’went into a suggestive study of the circumstances 
commonly at work as obstacles to attendance at congregation¬ 
al worship. No apology, certainly, is needed for the present 
attempt to think some of its leading thoughts over again and 
review the position on an issue so vital to our own fuller, higher 
life both individually and collectively in the Brahma Samaj. 

In the article under reference, the examination of the 
question starts with the situation at the first Christian Service 
ever held—that of the Apostles on the evening of the Resur¬ 
rection Day, the Resurrection itself marking the birth of the 
Church. Then mustered together only ten out of the eleven 
that might have been present—that is, leaving out the perfi¬ 
dious betrayer who had soon become the penitent suicide. ‘Tho** 
mas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them*, 
as we read, ‘when Jesus came*. And why? For this marked 
absence, it is stated, one or all of three possible causes might 
have been responsible. All of them pertain to the subjective 
mood of the mind and may be construed as typical of the 
psychology of the habitual non-church-goer of to-day. They 
will here be conveniently summed up in three key-notes: 
Solitariness; Sorrow ; Sophism. 

(1) By nature, Thomas was a moody, melancholy, brood¬ 
ing spirit. He would often go away from the rest: so much 
so that he came to be literally a mystery to them. In so far 
as his absence on that signal occasion was influenced by this 
constitutional trait, he just represented the class of men (or 
members) who temperamentally love to be alone with God 
and with their own souls and prefer to find in the retreats of 
closet meditation or country walk a valued channel of valid 
grace for themselves aside of fellowship at the public sanctn*'. 
ary. (2) Thomas loved Jesus tvith a deep devotion. And now 
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that the Master was dead and gone, the disciple buried his 
own heart as well with him in the grave. Naturally, then, he 
might have said to himself, ‘ Why go and talk about it to 
others or list to their chatter thereon ? * If so, he was simply 
one of many who would fain nurture their private sorrows in 
the caves of their own inmost selves and away from the light 
of day. Grief, with such, is intrinsically and entirely a lonely 
experience. (3) Mayhap, Thomas came to be persuaded within 
himself that with the all too dismal tragedy upon the cross, 
the cherished common cause had once for all been done with 
and wrecked beyond repair. So, after that absolute‘finis* 
when the curtain fell never to rise, he felt no urge and saw 
no point about any further pursuit of the blank void. What 
had he next to do but to turn his back wisely upon the fruit¬ 
less reunion of the followers three long days later ? Herein 
he quite reflected the practical sageness of those who have 
.given way to misgivings that, after all, religion itself is naught 
but an exploded cause and worship an effete scheme no longer 
worthy of serious attention save on the part of the self-deluded. 

Now, on these working bases, what does it come to ? (1) 
The solitary-minded man is not necessarily unspiritual. But 
he thinks to cultivate his spiritual interests in a non-social— 
that is, virtually anti-social—atmosphere. (2) The sorrow¬ 
laden man is distracted, if not divorced, from faith and cannot 
bear to carry his broken, bleeding heart out into the open 
even under the sympathetic auspices of old comradeship, (3) 
But the self-sophisticated man is the one who distances him¬ 
self from spiritual fellowship around the altar through a sly 
suspicion, if not a stolid consciousness, that spiritual life itself 
with its elements of faith and hope, communion and coope¬ 
ration, has proved to be no more than a solemn simulacrum 
in the light of a disquieting discovery. 

Yet, with all this, have we reached the last word and 
touched the bottom truth? By no means. Half-truth—rating 
none of the above attitudes at lesser worth—is ever a sorry 
patient insensible to her own imperfectness. No cure, cordial 
or corrective, therefore, can be out of place in the much-need¬ 
ed treatment. (1) Doubtless, solitude is good and necessary, 
too, for the life of the spirit. Too little of it was never a more 
besetting evil than in these whirlwind days'of the garish round 
and: ihe giddy rush before the vulgar gaze, as we do no more 
than * 
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‘ Glance and nod and bustle by 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.’ 

At the same time, in all conscience, is not too much of soli¬ 
tude a still graver peril, if anything? Fellowship is and must 
remain a basal and hence never to be outgrown or ignored 
need of human nature. None can afford to be a confirmed 
solitary in habits and outlook. There are possibilities realis¬ 
able only in and through association with others on the road 
to God. Companionship with those conscious of the same 
weaknesses and temptations, desires and hopes, is an indispen¬ 
sable factor in the upgrowth of the soul. The influence of 
contagion for good and godliness is an aid or asset not to be 
underrated. Satsangatvam stands appraised on all hands as 
the first and foremost among 

‘the great world’s altar-stairs. 

That slope through darkness up to God.’ 

And there is nothing so conducive to this supreme end as the 
repeated, recurring praise and prayer of the common sanctuary 
in unison of hearts and consonance of voices. (2) As for sor¬ 
row, it is unspeakably one of life’s sacred and sanctifying pos¬ 
sessions; and how may secularism dare to. ask that it be lightly 
brushed aside? ‘Let love clasp grief lest both be drowned 
this must be the sedate course of storm-tossed navigation upon 
the ocean of life. But sorrow is here to be mitigated out of its 
rigour into a ministry—not suffered to scorch up, but sublimat¬ 
ed so as to sustain, the soul; and that through every means 
made available by the very Dispenser of sorrow. And where 
to seek for such healing balm and heartening succour outside 
the pharmacy and the power-house of the Divine Presence ? 
Aye, in the shrine of common worship are, not unoften, to be 
found the purveyors of needful relief and renovation, not by 
the elimination of the cross, but by its transfiguration in a new 
supernal light. These arise out of a variety of hallowed sugges¬ 
tions—who knows which, in particular ? Say, in the strain of 
a favourite hymn, in the echo of a sacred text, in an accent of 
honoured ministration or in a recollection from happy memory, 
a mysterious ray of welcome illumination may perchance strike 
or steal into the darkened, desolate chamber within. Unto the 
richness of this ready resource, every man of sorrows and ac¬ 
quainted with grief has borne ringing testimony. Until he goes 
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into the sanctuary, the sorrow of the Psalmist is too excrucia¬ 
ting a harrow. But as he emerges out of it, behold, he shouts 
and sings forth, ‘God is the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever’. (3) Prejudice is ever the fondled first-born'of Sophism. 
And Scepticism, so called, is, as a rule, the bastard child of 
Prejudice. She shuts her eyes and will not see until, unable 
to see, she begins to rest satisfied that there is nothing to see. 
The infelt Presence of God alone avails as the effective reme¬ 
dy for this kind of self-induced ostrich-blindness. And this 
Presence is nowhere so securely guaranteed as in the solemn 
pledge, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’. The scales do not fall off 
and the eye continues to fail to see, until the forlorn goes alone 
into company out of himself. It is significant that the story 
of that post-Resurrection Church Service with which we start¬ 
ed ends by recording how even Thomas did see Jesus a week 
later when he came with the rest. Thus the vision denied to 
the self-excluded stayer-behind was finally vouchsafed to the 
sunny-spirited participator in the shoulder-to-shoulder and 
Boul-to-soul commingling of the fraternity. In fine, even while 
you come to scoff, who can tell but that you will not remain 
to pray ? 

Now, to sum up. Be the reason what it may—whether 

(1) partiality for the company of self or (2) preoccuption with 
the corrosions of care or (3) preclusion by misgivings about 
spiritual values (or any other imaginable or unimaginable diffi¬ 
culty not herein particularised). And be the omission occa¬ 
sional or chronic; for, from the one to the other, it is but a 
slippery slide in the plane of habit. For a certainty, absence 
from congregational worship stands to lose immeasurably more 
than it can hope to gain. Such non-attendance brings upon 
itself in the extreme, though by degrees, a heavy liability to 
forfeiture of the priceless spiritual benefits (I) of Fellowship, 

(2) of Illumination and, aye, (3) of God-consciousness. The 
resultant plight, from the standpoint alike of the individual and 
the institution, is one to be expressively described only by the 
Emersonian term, ‘ Blight Oh, let every Thomas in the fold 
watchfully examine his own heart and habit in a matter in 
which, lamentably enough, there abound more of his ilk than 
in the proportion of one out of eleven. 
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THE GENIUS OF HUMANITY IN HISTORY 
1934 


On the vital question of the place of great men in the 
economy of life as unfolded in human history, the twin-stars 
of the Sage of Chelsea and the Seer of Concord have, in effect 
the same ray of light to shed. Carlyle and Emerson remark¬ 
ably confirm each other, when the one lays down that the 
soul of history abides in biography and the other avers that 
the genius of humanity is the right point of view of history. 
The truth sought to be enforced by both is that, inasmuch as 
the proper study of history consists in a diligently devout 
tracing of the deeper, diviner tendencies of human thought, 
feeling and action, these dynamic tendencies, from generation 
to generation, are to be seen faithfully summed up nowhere 
save in the epoch-makers. Accordingly, to understand any 
particular age aright is no other than to understand its repre¬ 
sentative man or men with intimate insight. 

It is always a twofold capacity that belongs to such inter¬ 
pretative personalities. As epitomes of their respective eras, 
they figure and function both as causes and as effects. While 
they exhibit the conditions that have called them into be¬ 
ing and wrought upon them to some definite end, they like¬ 
wise point the directions given to the movements of society 
by their own fresh ideas and ideals. No man liveth unto him¬ 
self. Least of all is the life, the dream-life as well as the deed- 
life, of any great man his own single and altogether insulated 
concern. Bather is it, in essence, the larger life of his race 
focussed into one radiating centre at a particular point of time. 
‘Heroes, sages, bards sublime* are, indeed, the mountain-peaks 
of humanity. What the snowy summits of the earth’s sur¬ 
face in their lonely loftiness do for its plains and its cities, 
towering genius—towering whether in the head or in the heart, 
whether in facts or in ideas—has done and will do for the 
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lowly levels of human-kind. That type of outstanding genius 
sends down rich, fertilising streams of higher truth and rare, 
bracing winds of purer emotion to the folks below who little 
cognise from which quarter the reinforcements and renova¬ 
tions have emanated. Even as the physical ■'productivity of 
a country’s soil remains not fully accounted for unless traced 
to the sources of its river-currents, the real forces of social 
progress, in the largest sense of the word, are not apprehend¬ 
ed except in the well-springs of tall men and true, great men 
and good. In their lives and labours, in their thoughts and 
toils, alone do we seek with success the cypher code for a cor¬ 
rect explication of all civilisational developments. All ‘ force 
is from the heights,' declares Tennyson’s Ancient Sage. It 
is the far-reaching significance of this truth that is conveyed 
again, by the transcendentalist teacher of America in the terse 
averment, “The genius of humanity is the real subject whose 
biography is written in our annals”—that is, annals disengag¬ 
ed, as his mighty prototype in England insists, from all mere 
‘ tomb-stone information.* 

And so it is, the underlying principle standing true of 
all times and holding good for all time. There never was a 
period of human history but had its own phoenix of greatness 
and grandeur. Supermen, veritable Tritons amongst minnows, 
whom the vulgar herd is too prone to fancy as coming upon 
the world’s stage at haphazard and to little purpose, do come, 
in reality, each as the redemptive offspring of aeons of Na¬ 
ture’s travail and as the incarnate response of Providence to 
the clamant call of his day and generation. As no time or 
clime is without its peculiar crisis and its especial challenge, 
in no period or place does God leave Himself without a wit¬ 
ness. True, the witness cometh not always with observation. 
But come he must in the fulness of time even with that beau¬ 
tiful certainty or ‘fatality,' as Emerson terms it, which marks 
the successive zodiacs of constellations and of communities in 
the story of cosmic evolution. Nay, the advent of the shining 
orbs of humanity is a phenomenon subject to the same unfail¬ 
ing law that brings to pass the prophecies of astronomy as to 
the swimming of new planets into ken in the spacious firma¬ 
ment on high. For, the creative and recreative Power at 
work behind the social, is one with that behind the solar, sys¬ 
tem ; and the dust out of which the sons of men are shaped 
is the same as the stuff of which the stars of the skies are 
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made. So could we predict the exits and entrances with the 
assurance of knowledge, if we adequately realised the infinite 
patience, the inexhaustible resources and the inscrutable pro¬ 
cesses of that Viswakarma with whom “time and space are 
cheap'' beyond all conception. Wanting the plenitude of know¬ 
ledge, it is at least given tp us, ‘ believing where we cannot 
prove,' to possess our souls in trustfulness about the inevit¬ 
ability of great men. 

Furthermore, as the genius of humanity is coeval, it is 
also coextensive, with the entire range of general history. In¬ 
evitable in their appearance, these makers of nations and 
moulders of movements are no less penetrative in their influ¬ 
ence. They brook no segregation in which the fire in them shall 
burn them up into extinction and leave not a rack behind. 
Oftentimes, their voice may sound but as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Nevertheless, surely if slowly, the 
echo of it cannot but pierce far, far through contemporary 
insensibility and even through all counter])last clamour deep 
into the quickened ears of posterity. The organic unity and 
the inherent progressiveness of the race, as also the conserving 
energy of the Divine Economist of the universe, absolutely rule 
out all possibility of there ever being one lost good here be¬ 
low. For, 

“no beauty, nor good nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each 
survives for the melodist.” 

The dullest of hearing, then, discloses himself as verily an 
Abt Vogler in the making who “shall hear it by-and-by.“ If, 
as the Oracle of the New World announces out of the strength 
of this same impregnable optimism, “a new quality of mind 
travels by night and by day in concentric circles from its ori¬ 
gin,” well may we of little faith take comfort in the persuasion 
that “what gets admission to one cannot be kept out of ano¬ 
ther” in the ultimate course of things. The auroral foregleam 
first caught by the cloud-capped pinnacle—is it not, in sub¬ 
stance, the golden glow that is bound, a while later, to descend 
diffusively down unto the outstretched base ? As such, to fix 
our admiring, aye, adoring gaze upon the elect and the exalted 
is not to be shut out from the promise of any section of the 
commonalty, including our own limited selves. On the other 
hand, provided we see to it that the Primal Light-fount does 
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not thereby get overflhadowed—a danger only too common in 
spiritual optics, to overlook the splendour of the former in the 
survey of the latter would be to ignore the tap-root in preoc¬ 
cupation with the foliage. Worse still, it may even be to rest 
content with the salt that has lost its savour. At all events, 
as we are reminded in Repesentafive Men, the great man justb 
fies his Heaven-donated greatness and fulfils his Heaven-or¬ 
dained mission only in proportion as, among other things, he 
takes care to save his followers from himself, while saving them 
from themselves. Else, he sets up a virtual stumbling-block 
in lieu of an intended stepping-stone and mars into a hiding 
screen what is meant to function as a reflecting prism. 

Thus, the worthies of soulful biography, all the world 
over, approve themselves as time and space embodiments of 
the Most High in the degree they are endued with, and are 
observed to employ in the spirit of the faithful steward, bene¬ 
ficial potencies actively operative upon all minds and under 
all conditions. And it is truly the part of wisdom to recognise 
in them the surest mile-stones of advancement as well as the 
stateliest “stones of testimony’*—guides in present probation 
and guarantees of future perfection. Despite all passing or 
seeming aberrations, so shall mankind attain the right point 
of view of history in the genius of humanity. 
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RAMMOHUN 

AND 

THE LARGER UNITIES OF LIFE * 
1933 


Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers in theever-holy, all- 
unifying sentiment of Hero-worship— 

From this radiating centre of Cultural, Academic India, 
shall we transport ourselves awhile upon the wings of pious 
imagination far off to the ancient city of Athens, the Queen 
of Greece ? There witness we one of those sacramental cere¬ 
monies fraught with exquisite symbolic significance aptly 
applicable to the present context. It is an imposing demon¬ 
stration renewed every year in the recurring round of the 
seasons close upon Eastertide. Vast multitudes of eager, ex¬ 
pectant souls stand congregated, each with an unlighted 
candle in his hand, upon the wide, open grounds encircling 
the Chief Cathedral of the City. The anxious gaze of one and 
all in the bustling throng is riveted to a single common point 
in the closed portal of the stately shrine. Presently, the door 
opens ; and there emerges the venerated figure of a hoary 
hierarch arrayed in sacerdotal robes and upholding a lighted 
candle in his own hand. Forthwith, the breathless waiters, 
one by one, solemnly make up to the cynosure of far-extending 
eyes and reverently light up their own respective tapers from 
the sole flaming light before them. 

There, in the concrete, you see a reflex, a replica repre¬ 
sentation, of the central source of illumination and inspiration 
for Modern India along many channels and through manifold 
agencies. How the grand Eenaissance and the glorious Ke- 
formation of the New Era had to stand in abeyance until the 
appearance, on the tense scene, of the Prelate-torch-bearer of 

* Discourse at the All-India Centenary Celebrations, Univer¬ 
sity Senate Hall, Calcutta. 
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the dual Movement in the charmingly colossal personality 
of him whom we commemorate today ! Verily, from his one 
light have all other later lights been kindled. Even so, Eras¬ 
mus and Luther happily blended into one, the acknowledged 
Pioneer-patriarch of the New Spirit counts for immeasurably 
so much in the world’s consensus of judgment at this preg¬ 
nant hour of conjoint reverence. For now, in very truth, 
reaping the golden harvest of full one hundred years and 
more. Mother India, joined by sister nations abroad, rejoices 
to pour forth her heartfelt admiration, her soulful gratitude, 
towards the eldest of the elect ones among her regenerators 
of the age— 

** souls of ample fate, 

Who the Future’s gates unbar, 

Minions of the Morning Star.” 

And how belongs to Eajarshi Kajah Eammohun Koy, a- 
bove all others, that peerless preeminence as the primal fount 
of all the national aspirations and activities of a singularly 
spacious epoch so diversified in scope and direction, yet so 
unified in spirit and aim ? We turn back our pilgrim steps 
to the precincts of his native home. There we behold, cha* 
ractered round about the v6cli he erected for himself, the 
key-note of his supremely synthetic genius at once all too 
fecund and far-reaching. As upon that material tablet, so 
upon his entire spiritual being, he inscribed the sacred text, 

‘ Ekamhoddwiteeyain,' the distinct reverberations of which he 
had caught up so early in life from all points of the compass 
‘ down the ringing grooves of change.’ Thus it is that, as the 
Herbert Spencer of the SyntheticPhilosophy of the Spirit, not 
alone on the speculative but essentially on the practical side, 
he shines forth before us, in the light of his outstandingly 
stupendous labours, a living pattern and a lucent mirror of 
the larger unities of life. These, for him, were grounded upon 
the deeper, broader universals of common human nature. 
And these, by him, were applied with open-eyed clearness, 
thoroughgoing consistency and constructive originality to the 
entire business, from out of the very bosom, of work-a-day 
humanity. Acclaimed as ‘India’s Columbus in the discovery 
of a new *—in fact, ever old yet ever new—‘ continent of 
truth,* even the eternal truth of ‘ EkamHddioiteeyam' in all 
the opulent richness of its concrete content, Eammohun be¬ 
comes easily understandable and eminently appreciable in his 
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homely answer unto his wife, Umadevi*s simple query as to 
the relative merits of the divers systems of faith : “ Cows,** 

he said, “ are of different colours; but is not the milk they 
yield one and the same in substance?” That same, common 
milk of all Kdmadh&nu dispensations— Ekam^vddwiteeyam — 
that was the heavenly manna Hammohun derived from every 
source and served up in every quarter. The forth puttings of 
all his prolific energies on quite a prodigious scale—what were 
they but the necessary applications and expressions of the 
vital, dynamic principle of ‘ Ekam^vddwiteeytun' in reference 
to the multiplex manifestations of being all through the grada¬ 
tions and aspects of nature and the interests and relation¬ 
ships of life ? 

This supreme discovery (or rediscovery) Eammohun 
reached, first by the direct. Eastern route of mystic penetra¬ 
tion and perception, as witness the earliest of his extant pub¬ 
lications, Tuhfat’ul-Muwahhidm, and next, again, by the 
devious, Western path of rationalist research and recognition. 
Prophet first and philosopher next, the mystic in him only 
preceded and never superseded the rationalist. Earliest sys¬ 
tematic student of comparative theology as he was, the 
rationalist in him was employed to verify and confirm, to 
emphasise and amplify, to illustrate and work out in practice, 
the prior intuition of the mystic. And the distinctive feature 
that marked off his own insight and outlook from those of 
other seers and savants consisted in this; that he brought the 
amplitude of his native endowment as well as mature experi¬ 
ence to bear unreservedly upon his exigetical investigations 
into, and interpretations of, the world-scriptures and set the 
individual consciousness at every turn to correct, while laying 
itself out to be corrected by, the universal. So avails his life- 
work to bring home to after generations the truth of Emer¬ 
son’s dictum that life, and life alone, is our dictionary. 

Himself no master of the positive sciences in those days 
of unscientific oriential scholarship, Eammohun came, never¬ 
theless, to be the in-seeing appreciator and the far-seeing 
advocate of occidental scientific culture. Apart from the 
facts of science, it was given to him to gauge aright the 
pointings and to grip fast the purports of science in their 
direct bearing upon the complex phenomena and the chaji- 
lenging problems of existence. ' Ekdbahoondm/ ' Ek6vas$e 
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sarvabhootdnantardtmdf* 'Ekamroopamhahudhd yah hardti,^ 
The unity-in-diversity revealed to, and discovered by, the 
Prophet-philosopher was, in short, the inner, deeper unity of 
all seemingly self-secluded, sel^subsistent, self-sufficient 
units—those comprised in the mineral, vegetable, animal and 
human orders of creation^; in the thinking, feeling and willing 
faculties of sentient existence; in the physical, economic, 
educational, political, moral and spiritual concerns of human 
life; and in the entities of individuals, families, races, cultures, 
civilsations and religions in the social group. In his superb 
vision of one only Life vibrant, one only Light radiant and 
one only Love dominant through all, these units, however, 
were not simply submerged but only summed up in unity. 
So that, unto Kammohun, the totality was not one of colour¬ 
less uniformity or undifferentiated homogeneity but the con¬ 
creteness of the universal with all the wealth of its actual 
vastness and variety. The saving gospel proclaimed by the 
Seer-sage of so sublime a vision may well be pondered in 
terms of the Spirit of Modernism,briefly and beautifully epitom¬ 
ised thus by the most sensitive, the most representative and 
the most faithful singer of the century across which, though 
dead, he yet speaketh to us: 

“ One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

(1) “One God.” Herein Eammohun found the funda¬ 
mental unity, the final ground and the ultimate guarantee of 
all other unities. Hence the fact of his being more than con¬ 
tent to take his stand throughout upon the all-inclusive certi¬ 
tude— 

“One thought I have, my ample creed; 

So deep it is and broad 
And equal to my every need : 

It is the thought of God.” 

Hence the whole-souled stress he breathed into the clarion- 
call of his comprehensive evangel, “Nations, behold your 
God; rejoice, rejoice!” Hence, too, his organisation of the 
Brahma Samaj with no other mark of identification or bond 
of filiation than that its followers were to be known as the 
votaries of Brahman. And Brahman, to him, was neither 
the extra-cosmic God of Deism delegating the governance of 
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the universe to a set of regent laws nor the intra-cosmic God 
of Pantheism exhausted in and through the manifested uni¬ 
verse. It was, of course, far other than the hierarchical God 
of Polytheism parcelled out into gods many and lords many— 
the populous pantheon of thirty-three crores of deities and the 
metaphysical tribheism of .three-in-one and one-in-three hav¬ 
ing, in bis reckoning, to be clubbed together under the self¬ 
same vinculum of pluralism, as witness the Tytler Contro¬ 
versy. Bather was it the In-Soul and the Over-Soul of inviol¬ 
able Monotheism rooted in the indivisible unity of a Godhead 
at once immanent and transcendent. 

(2) “One law.” In the forefront of the necessary corol¬ 
laries and logical consequences of the concept of One God, 
Bammohun placed the commandment of One Law as a ‘ na¬ 
tural law in the spiritual world ’—even the law of aspiration 
followed by inspiration in the most vitalising exercise of Wor¬ 
ship. His signal service to the cause of 'Ekam^vddwitee- 
yam comprised the uncompromising enforcement of ‘ N6dam- 
yadida mupdsathL' His declaration, once for all, of the ir¬ 
refragable Magna Carta of every citizen in the common¬ 
wealth of souls vindicated the scientific naturalness, the prac¬ 
tical possibility and the sovereign efficacy of spiritual worship. 
His reaffirmation of the ancient rule that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned and, therefore, can alone be spiritually 
approached, spiritually apprehended and spiritually assimi¬ 
lated, allowed no secure quarter to the prevalent practice of 
idolatry in which he clearly perceived the hydra-headed 
monster-mother of multiplex ills. Thus, altogether, in the 
phrasing of the sacred Bristol Mausoleum, “ a conscientious 
and steadfast believer in the unity of the Godhead, he conse¬ 
crated his life with entire devotion to the worship of the Divine 
Spirit alone.” And, thanks to his Heaven-ordained mission, 
the grim, glaring paradox of the age-long, baneful divorce 
between Monotheism and Monolatry has, in these latter days, 
come to be annulled for the individual and the congregation 
in a custom-ridden land of countless idols and icons alongside 
of the pervasive consciousness of the ‘ One only without a 
second-' 

(3) “One element”. Next followed, in realisation of 
that one touch of nature which makes the whole world kin, 
Bammohun’s large-hearted insistence upon the element of 
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universal love as the atmosphere of spiritual democracy 
through all the realms of creation starting with the human. 
‘‘ Under Heaven, One Family ** constituted evermore the work¬ 
ing formula of him whose genuineness of cosmopolitanism, 
not mere catholicity, was aptly appraised, on his demise, in the 
votive tribute— 

** Thy caste was human kind ; 

Thy home, wherever Freedom’s beacon shone.” 
Anti-idolatrous in his spiritual relations with God, he could not 
but be also anti-caste in his social attitudes towards God’s child¬ 
ren, All, all, he averred even then, were equal Harijans— 
first-born and last-born, high-born and low-born, alike. * Bi- 
redar’ was how he would invariably greet every one of those 
with whom his love-intoxicated soul of tropical warmth sought 
and held intimate communion. Also, as between caste and 
caste, so between sex and sex, he nobly upheld the inherent 
demands of their mutual complementariness as the head and 
the heart, the Siva and the Parvati constituents in the whole¬ 
ness of normal humanity. Likewise, as to the wide-yawning 
oceans of patriotic prejudice and the high-heaving mountains 
of national parochialism all over, he exemplified in himself 
how the ‘ many mansions’ in the ‘ Father’s house’ were to at¬ 
tain to the full a live spiritual at-one-ment, one with another, 
in an international confraternity of races, cultures and civili¬ 
sations with interdependence as against independence as the 
basis, not of fusion mechanical and sterile, but of fellowship 
organic and vital, healthy and fruitful. 

(4) ‘'One far-off divine event.” Lastly, the finale of 
the Divina Comedia of Cosmic Evolution Bamraohun perceiv¬ 
ed in the ever-progressive consummation of universal salva¬ 
tion and corporate immortality through eternity, God Himself 
constituting the ultimate assurance of life everlasting unto 
His own ‘ amritasya putrdh! If all are, all must needs sub¬ 
sist for ever, as the offspring of one immortal Sire without 
exception, without exclusion, without elimination. 

Accordingly, in his Brahma Samaj with its ever-memo- 
rable Trust-Deed bearing the patent hall-mark at once of mo¬ 
dernity and eternality, the Akbar-Architect of the Age erected 
the newer Fatehpur-Sikri of a new scientific and spiritual 
epoch—the focal centre and the rallying-point of the One in 
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theMany and the Many in the One, of the Divinity of the 
Soul and the Humanity of the Over-soul, oiJndna^nA. Bhakti 
and Karma, of East and West and North and South, of the 
Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World. Each 
succeeding generation, through the secular-to-be, proving in¬ 
creasingly worthy of its benignant shelter, so shall it endure, 
Dei gratia, upon the foundation-rock of the Fellowship of 
Faiths and under the beacon-banner of * Ekamevddwiteeyam* 
—the All-Being of the Church Universal, of the Pentecost Per¬ 
ennial, of the Choir Invisible and of the Life Immortal! 
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MOZOOMDAR AND VEERESALINGAM: 

TWO MAY-MEMORIES 

1928 


Vanga and Andhra have long stood close-knit by the spirit- 
strings of the Theistic Movement in Modern India. In the 
Saints’ Calendar of the New Church, sacred in common to both, 
the 27th of May shinesout prominent as the focussing point 
of two hallowed memories—those of two worthy leaders called 
to their rest on the same day, though at an interval of nearly a 
decade and a half, from either province and community. Pratap 
Chandra Mozoomdar and Kandukuri Veeresalingam, certainly, 
are, and will continue to be, stars of the first magnitude, how¬ 
ever wide apart in the firmament of the Liberal Faith. No 
two personalities can readily be thought of as more dissimilar 
in temperment and training, in talent and taste. Yet, even as 
a study in contrasts, these two pictures, placed side by side, 
afford an object-lesson strikingly interesting and profitably sig¬ 
nificant. First, they bring home the reality of the Pauline ex¬ 
perience of one spirit amid a diversity of gifts. They illustrate, 
in flesh and blood, the truth of Mozoomdar’sown words; “God 
is one ; but to each man He has a new phase, a new form, a 
anew message, anew kind of personality. ’’ (TAe Silent Pas¬ 
tor) Next, in particular, they demonstrate the capacity of a 
Church like the Brahma Samaj to serve alike as an ark of shelter 
and a vineyard of service for types of living spirits never so 
opposite. 

In the 

Outer Conditions 

of life in general, one cannot fail to observe the clear begin¬ 
nings of the difference between the two great men we contem¬ 
plate today with grateful veneration. While both belonged 
practically to the same formative period of Indian Benaissance 
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in this age, Mozoomdar saw the light eight years earlier in 
1840 and Veeresalingam closed his eyes fourteen years later 
in 1919. How serenely impressive was Mozoomdar’s physical 
frame, a stalwart, statuesque figure imposingly refined with an 
all too unfurrowed countenance! You turned round to Veere- 
salingaiii, and what did you find but an unprepossessing rustic 
dilapidated and disrupted into wrinkles ? As for subjection 
to the ills of the flesh, if the one specialised in diabetes, the 
other was an adept in asthma. In garb and garment, the 
former was wont to be as clean-cut as the latter was clumsy. 
Predominantly Hindu with a clear impress also of the Greek 
in his interior, Mozoomdar might well be regarded as wholly 
Greek in his exterior. On the other hand, quite an embodi¬ 
ment of the Hebrew in his interior, Veeresalingam remained 
out and out Hindu in his exterior. Here, the qualifying 
clauses about the inward build become necessary to fore¬ 
shadow how the search for, and fellowship with, the Spirit of 
God and, again, the struggle for, and satisfaction in, the 
Kingdom of Kighteousness made the two what they essentially 
were in their respective spheres of life and work. It was 
rightly given to Mozoomdar to enjoy almost world-wide fame 
in his own day after those three successful tours through the 
Western mansion of our Father’s Home, as Keshub piously 
christened the Occident. As for Veeresalingam, it were only 
to be devoutly wished that the due meed of celebrity had made 
his golden deeds and his sterling worth more intimately fami* 
liar in far horizons beyond the southern peninsula. 

Lines of divergence are, likewise, traceable between the 
Early Careers 

of the two worthies. In neither was the child father to the 
man, that is, in the strict sense of the terms. Frivolity, if not 
profanity, through loose associations was soon replaced in youth¬ 
ful Mozoomdar by earnestness and devoutness, as witness the 
prayer scrolls and devotional prepossessions even of the work¬ 
ing-hours of Bank service. So that his friend and admirer 
in after-life, Dr. Samuel J. Barrows (President of the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions), could testify how’ “ Even at a very 
early age his religious nature began to feel the mystic thrill 
and prophecy of the God-life/’ But a staunch adherence to 
custom-ridden orthodoxy formed a characteristic trait self^an- 
nounced in Veeresalingam^ even as an adult. Accordingly, 
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ihe later story is the process of conversion, in the one case, 
from secularism to religion and, in the other, from conserva¬ 
tism to liberalism. Mozoomdar herein possessed a rare advan¬ 
tage—the beckoning beacon of the example and guidance of 
superior spirits. Of the two personal influences that wrought 
mightily upon him, he himself referred, in the congenial lan¬ 
guage of art, to Maharshi as a “finished piece of workman¬ 
ship “ and to Brahmananda as “unfinished and yet growing*’ 
at that stage. Furthermore, about the latter, “ He became 
to me really a part of myself, the better part. He was like 
another self to me, a higher, holier, diviner self.” One other 
testimony will suffice, not to linger long over this romantic and 
inspiring chapter of spiritual comradeship. “ Placed in youth 
by the side of a very pure and powerful character whose exter¬ 
nal conditions were similar to my own, I was helped to feel— 
in the freshness of my susceptibilities, by the law of contrast— 
that I was painfully imperfect and needed very much the grace 
of a saving God.” {The Oriental Christ) To Veeresalingam, 
on the other hand, with none to look up to and none to lean 
upon, belongs all the honour of a self-evolved, self-regulated 
soul save for faint, far-off reports of a Keshub, a Vidyasagar 
and a Vishnu Sastri elsewhere in this continent of a country. 
And just as, in earlier life, it had been Mozoomdar’s high pri¬ 
vilege to be received into the welcoming embrace of outstretch¬ 
ed arms, so even in later life, when he came to be reckoned 
among the 'anointed’, he was one such only behind and beside 
others of varying degrees of power. But this was altogether 
denied to lonely Veeresalingam—himself the struggler and the 
climber, the path-finder and the torch-bearer, the pioneer and 
the organiser, from beginning to end in a'benighted province.’ 
Whereas no deprecation is implied in the least as regards 
Mozoomdar, this is a circumstance which must redound the 
more to the glory of Veeresalingam and call forth the undying 
gratitude of the nation towards the patriarch of public life in 
Andhradesa. Mozoomdar was initiated into Brahmaism in the 
last year of his teens. Thenceforward, except for the breach with 
the ancestral home when he dared openly to take his wife to 
Devendranath's house at Keshub’s investiture with the minis¬ 
tership, his straggles through life (as reviewed in Aseesh) 
were, for the meet inward wrestles with all the suhtle- 
featured brood of sin and sordidness. Veeresalingam entered 
the wai-path at a comparatively later period in life with his 
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solemnisation of the first widow-marriage in the Southern 
Presidency in 18S1, although, as a matter of fact, he had long 
ago burnished his armour and blown his bugle. The formal 
discarding of the 'sacred thread’ and acceptance of Brahma- 
dharmadeeksha did not come about, too, till so late as 1906. 
And the tale of these long years, as recounted in Sweeya- 
charitra, is a tale of fire-baptism—of fierce social persecution, 
aye, of the crucifixion of the spirit inch by inch. Naturally, 
therefore, the real man is revealed, in Mozoomdar’s case, in 
the heart-beats and in the Himalayan communings, and, in 
Veeresalingain’s, in the clash of arms and in the dint of knocks 
received and returned. 

As we step, next, into the precincts of 
Home Life, 

we come upon a remarkable phenomenon of parallelism in 
the two careers. The partners in life to whom Mozoomdar and 
Veeresalingarn were wedded, as by custom bound, at such ten¬ 
der ages as eighteen and eleven, twelve and eight respectively, 
proved, by force of love, to be equally devoted companions and 
•comforters through the sahara-weariness of solitary, childless 
life. The gracious tribute of unqualified acknowledgment, ‘Tf 
it had not been for her, I could not have got on at all”, might 
literally be applied to Eajyalakshmamma as to Soudamani 
Devi. Its touching note is what resounds through the dedi¬ 
catory lines in Sioecyacharitra, 

Then, as to the 

Writings, 

the same classical taste is apparent here as there, with the 
purest graces of elega.nce and finish, dignity and sweetness, not 
without freedom and naturalness. There is also alike the pur¬ 
posiveness of letters as a vehicle of self-expression. Mozoom¬ 
dar points thus to the mainspring of all the forthputtings 
of his own literary energy: “The religious impulses that 
come to me open all my powers of expression and thought. My 
religion is entirely and absolutely the source of my education, 
character and power of speech.” In fact, bis is the sublime 
Logos-doctrine of the ancient Greek philosopher, which he re¬ 
enunciates in the affirmation, “All language is merely worked 
out in conceiving, expressing and glorifying God” {The Spirit 
of God) Veeresalingam’s genius, it is true, dwells not equally 
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upon the deep things of the spirit within the wide range of 
his ten volumes, a unique collection by themselves in Telugu 
literature. But as the preacher in Mozoomdar nobly vindi¬ 
cates the ways of God to man, the protester in Veeresalingam 
powerfully enforces the will of God among men, the dynamic 
of inspiration being the same behind both. Hence, ‘Thy words 
are fresh glimpses of the True’ is our due acknowledgment to 
the one, even as ‘ Thy words are half-battles for the free ’ is 
our proper acclaim to the other. In the fulfilment, accord¬ 
ingly, of their separate missions, Mozoomdar’s pen is verily 
the skilled painter’s brush, creative artist as he is in English 
prose; Veeresalingam’s is, on one side, the flowing fount of 
mercury and, on the other—what a jewelled Excaliber of 
magic, what a puissant sword of the Crusader, also recalling 
now the resistless axe of Parasurama, now the crushing club 
of Bhima and again the unerring bow of Arjuna ! 

In fine, the 

Special Vocation 

of each cannot be more expressively described than by the 
coinage of his own mint. The priest and preacher will 
always be cherished as our ‘ Interpreter ’ and our ‘ (Silent) 
Pastor.’ With something in him of the trio of Thikkana 
Brothers—Kavya Thikkana, Khadga Thikkana and Karya 
Thikkana, the editor of the Vivbkavardhani and founder of 
the ‘Hitakarini Samaj ’ will, in his turn, be enshrined in the 
memory as our ‘ Vivhkavardhana ’ and our ‘ Hitakdri \ 
“ Thinker, prophet, reformer ”—this is the summing up of 
the one in the words of Dr. Barrows, his renowned admirer. 
Nothing short of “ kin to Providence ”—this is the appellation 
of the other in the estimate of Dr. Sir (Brahmarshi) Venkata 
Eatnam, his worthy coadjutor. The sdclhak and the dchdrya 
we designate as our spiritual mystic; the hero and the human¬ 
ist as our social mystic. And in relation to both, we imply 
by mysticism not merely the theoretical side of it as the Sci¬ 
ence of Keality, according to Coventry Patmore’s definition, 
but also the vaster practical aspect of it agreeably to Edmund 
Holmes’s exposition in last April’s Hibbert Journal: “ There 

is more of art than of science, more of practice than of theory, 
more of feeling than of thought in the mystic’s handling of his 
subject.” Mozoomdar and Veeresalingam were at one about 
the basic truth that social evils, in their ultimate analysis, 
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are due to spiritual causes and require to be spiritually heal¬ 
ed. Only, in this healing and regenerative process, the for¬ 
mer, alike by precept and example, revealed to his generation 
how spiritual things are spiritually discerned; the latter went 
forth, rousing the social conscience with the prophetic strain— 

** Cursed be the social wants that sin against 

the strength of youth! 

Cursed be the social lies that warp us 

from the living truth T* 

There is, it is believed, enough in the recorded word to 
support the characterisation of the 

Distinctive Outlook 

of Mozoomdar as one of subjective idealism and of Veeresa- 
lingam as one of objective rationalism. In the former, how 
happily the keynote is struck in the autobiographical state¬ 
ment, My utterances are only my personal record This 
same feature is thus reiterated in his own account of the 
scope of his magnum opu$, The Spirit of God : “ In His name 
and glory I have only tried to describe His dealings with me.*' 
Even the headings of its chapters—‘ Sense of the Unseen, ’ 
* Spiritual Power of the Senses, * ' The Spirit in the Spirit * 

et cetera —afford a correct clue to the character of the genius 
that has thereby enriched the world’s religious classics. The 
whole of Heart-Beats is there, again, with its self-reflections 
from the recesses of inward meditation as evidence both of the 
intense subjectivity and of the lofty idealism. Also, according 
to the marvellous development of Keshub’s concept, recognised 
by Dr. Barrows as an original contribution to Christology in 
The Oriental Christ, eyen the “present relationship to the soul 
and sympathy of Christ ”—“ the meat and drink of my soul ”— 
the recompense of that period of “special isolation” in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age—constitutes a historic land¬ 
mark in Mozoomdar’s subjective realisation of ideal humanity. 
Doubtless, he was far from being unmindful of the values of 
objective truth. If proof of this were needed, it could be found, 
clinching the conclusion, in his own statement of the very occa¬ 
sion for the Aids to Moral Character, “ History and biography,** 
he says, “ have much greater value than aphorisms and essays. 
Deeds and examples affect the mind of youth everywhere but 
nowhere so much as in India, where the doers of good deeds and 
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possessors of virtue are generallyinvested with a mystical semi¬ 
divine glow’*. At the same time, to quote once again from 
Dr. Barrows, “ Mr. Mozoomdar is so completely identified 
with his w’ork and so habitually lives in the contemplation of 
universal principles and the Universal Life that he shrinks 
from bringing into contrast concrete elements of individual 
history. ” Consequently, taken up more with spirit-percep¬ 
tions than with mind-processes, Mozoomdar is among those 
to whom we repair, not to learn the philosophy of faith, but 
to witness the faith of philosophy. The common foreword 
to every utterance of his runs thus in invisible ink: ‘ Om 

Brahmavddino vadanti' Not so with Veeresalingam—the 
Akshaya Kumar Dutt of Andhra Brahmaism as of Telugu 
Prose Literature. His pages are packed with close reasoning. 
Trenchant and resistless in argument, he is a very Titan in 
controversy, bis armoury abounding evermore in the manifold 
resources of wit and humour, banter and irony, sarcasm and 
satire. The admirable discourses against (Jaste, Idolatry, the 
Transmigration of Souls and the Infallibility of Scriptures 
are some of the instances in point, besides the formidable 
Widow-Marriage Appeals on grounds of scripture, reason and 
expediency. Mozoomdar, as we have it on his own authority, 
drank deep of the springs of both literature and philosophy 
during his editorial charge of The Indian Mirror. Yet, his 
writings bear scarcely any trace of formal, systematic philo¬ 
sophy, while they are redolent with the perfume of literature. 
Nor is there to be found any deep-built theology in Veeresa¬ 
lingam either, though a working principle of faith lies imbed¬ 
ded in the works as in the life. Mozoomdar’s religion is the 
religion of psychology. Veeresalingam’s religion is the reli¬ 
gion of common sense. Among brother-Theists in the West, 
Mozoomdar’s affinities tend towards Francis Newman of The 
Soul, the episode of their personal fellowship forming part of 
the well-known continental experiences of our Apostle to the 
West. Veeresalingam’s reflex is furnished in Charles Voysey 
of the Church Militant. Incidentally, perhaps, it may be 
suggestively added in this context that, if Mozoomdar reminds 
one of Francis Newman in England, Keshub—not, of course, 
the mature Keshub—recalls Theodore Parker of America. 
Mozoomdar’s was the Brahmaism of Kealisation, and Veeresa¬ 
lingam’s the Brahmaism of Eeformation, whereas in both the 
Brahmaism of Regeneration had been previously reached soon 
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enough to be early adopted as the starting-point in the career. 
It is as though with Mozoomdar religion was an end instead 
of a means; with Veeresalingam it was a means to an end. 
Life, as conceived by the former, is the realisation of religion 
and its beatitude. Religion, as understood by the latter, is 
the realisation of life and its efficiency. “ Self-realisation 
through disinterested service of the commonweal” is Dr. Sir 
(Brahmarshi) Venkata Ratnam’s paraphrase of the ideal of the 
school which he fitly identifies with the name of Veeresalingam. 
As already indicated, superstitions having been sloughed off, if 
ever they did possess any hold, and right beliefs and ideals 
having grown to be axiomatic comparatively earlier and the 
surrounding atmosphere itself being differently constituted, 
we hear far, far less of the protestant blare and the destruc¬ 
tive blast in Mozoomdar than in Veeresalingam, the lifelong 
denunciator of externalisrn and ecclesiasticism, of the tyranny 
of custom, the hollowness of cant and the subtleness of cor¬ 
ruption. It were hard to fix upon more flaming diatribes 
than Veeresalingam’s memorable apostrophes to Durdchdra- 
pisdcham (the Demon of Evil Custom) indited with a pen 
of fire in the Widow-Marriage Appeals. If Mozoomdar set 
himself wholly to temple-service, Veeresalingam had to be 
occupied largely with jungle-clearance. To light the lamp of 
faith, to ring the bell of fervour, to burn the incense of devo¬ 
tion, to sing the hymn of praise, to chant the canticle of love, 
to blow the conch of peace—these were the offices of the one. 
To fell down stifling upas-trees, to burn up rank brushwood, 
to hunt down ravenous beasts, to destroy venomous reptiles, 
to bore impassable hills, to weed out pricking thorns—these 
were among the tasks of the other. And ‘ among the tasks ’ 
becomes essential here, inasmuch as the jungle-clearance was 
nothing if not preliminary to the garden-culture that strove 
to rear a very Eden in our midst. Hence “thro’ the centuries 
let a people’s voice ” attest, 

“With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 

Eternal honour to his name”, 

how the good husbandman who cleared the tares sowed also 
the wheat and wore himself out in training the struggling, in 
pruning the exuberant, in watering the withering, in tilling 
the fallow, in protecting the fruit-bearing, in gathering in the 
ripening—aye, in divers works of noble note ! Ea^fSternintro- 
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spection {dntardrishti) and Western practicality (kdryadeek- 
sha): here, then, are typified the two hemispheres of our orb 
of perfection. While Veeresalingam’s religion of humanity 
subserved our ‘domestic mission* in the Homeland, Mozoom- 
dar’s religion of harmony carried our ‘foreign mission* across 
the waters and raised it to its rightful status as he was elected 
to lead the Chicago Parliament of Religions in its opening 
prayer. 

One or two more points of marked contrast can be but 
barely touched upon before closing. A living communion with 
Nature in the true Wordsworthian mood of ‘wise passiveness' 
was one of the constant preocca pat ions of the wonder-wor¬ 
shipper whose magnificent pen-and-ink reproductions of the 
Niagara Falls so beautifully adorn the Sketches of a Tour Round 
the World and of the dhydnayogi the bulk of whose profound¬ 
er works were reared on the hill-top of Kurseong and whose 
expositions of ‘The Spirit in Nature* and ‘Kinship in Nature' 
challenge acceptance as part of the Apocalypse of the Age. On 
the other hand, despite exquisite poetic touches about Nature 
in the verse productions, the conflicts with Man through the 
love of Man crowded out such communion with Nature in the 
Karmaydgin of the Andhras, their Vidyasagar as well as Daya- 
sagar. Again, if Heart-Beats has been rightly appraised by 
Dr. Barrows as “the most remarkable devotional book since 
that of Thomas A Kempis**, the collocation of those two names 
would seem to justify itself also on another and a minor 
ground—the common absence .of humour. As to the origi¬ 
nator of those novel varieties of Telugu composition, the Pra- 
hasanams, Vyavahdradharmahddhini, Satyardjd's Travels 
and Bdjasikharacharitray it can safely be claimed that he has 
surely no superiors and scarcely any equals in the field of 
humour, reproducing the eighteenth century vein, now of 
Swift and now of Goldsmith. Lastly, if Mozoomdar won laur¬ 
els everywhere as one of India*8 foremost orators to crown his 
eminence as a writer, Veeresalingam, who, like Goldsmith 
again, touched nothing he did not adorn, excelled only by the 
wizard-wand of that pen which clung to the hand right up to 
the last breath. 

Now, to bring these rambling thoughts to their due 

Conclusion. 

'History is made up of the Biographies of Great Men and if 
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Great Men are no other than God's Men, the life-stories, as 
told by themselves, of two such of God's Men as Mozoomdar 
and Veeresalingam must acquire for us a far greater value 
than any of their other works. Aseesh and Sweeyacharitra 
thus taking rank among the foremost tokens of the redemptive 
triumph of Brdhmadharma, we do well to realise that, were 
these alone extant out of all Brahmic literature, in the com¬ 
pany of Eammohun's Autobiographical Note, Devendranath's 
Spiritual Autobiography, Keshub's Jeevanvhda, Sivanath's 
Atmacharit, Eabindranath’s Jeevansmriti and the like, we 
could, over again, build upon them, like edifices upon a ground¬ 
work, the whole theology and histroy, liturgy and hymnology of 
a century of Brahmaism—why, even of modern Indian thought 
and life. Mozoomdar and Veeresalingam have both lived and 
died without any issue from their loins. Each, nevertheless, 
does possess his own progeny in spiritual discipleship—the 
one, though not to the same extent as the person-cult surround¬ 
ing his own guide, philosopher and friend; and the other, too, 
though oftentimes damned with faint praise and even beset 
with his own Peters and Judases. 

A far, far cry all this—do you say?—from ‘Peace Cottage,' 
(Calcutta, to ‘Ananda Gardens', Eajamundry ! But even as the 
Ganges and the Jumna spring out of the self-same heights and, 
after varied meanderings, mingle and merge until they reach 
their common goal in the one only main, so do Peace and 
Ananda, Ananda and Peace I 
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REV. DR. HEM CHANDRA SARKAR : 

AN ANDHRA TRIBUTE 

1933 


‘How goodl how kind! and he is gone.’ This is the spon¬ 
taneous sentiment of the day in all our circles large and small. 
While doubtless ringing true upon every lip, the words fall flat 
as too feeble an expression of the sense of loss within and the 
spell of gloom without. Not unprepared though for the dread¬ 
ful distress of the impending hour, the head could not but reel 
and the heart could not but writhe under the extreme heavi¬ 
ness of the actual shock of the twenty-third of December last. 
However ,in the solemn, tranquil retrospect, not the poignancy 
of grief but the fervour of gratefulness is what properly wells 
up from the depths in between the distracting anguish of an 
irreparable loss to the church and to the community and the 
aching void of a keen personal bereavement for the self. 
Through the long century and more now behind us in ouc an¬ 
nals, the all too bountiful hand of Providence has, indeed, 
dowered the Brahma Samaj with a unique abundance of the 
wealth of divers gifts and graces. All in all, among the rarest 
of these rare boons must be placed the anointed soul, the dedi¬ 
cated spirit, the consecrated life of him whose ‘transplanted 
human worth* now enhances by so much the dearness of Hea¬ 
ven’s treasures for the sorrow-stricken heart. None that rever¬ 
ently ponders the radiant features of that noble character 
and career but will whole-heartedly swell the classic acclaim, 

‘T know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee.” 

Albeit out of the weeping vale, the one appropriate, the 
only permissible mood for the moment, as for all the secular 
to-be, is that of 'Sursum Corda in soul-deep thankfulness for 
the blessing of that thrice-precious life and its legacy. 
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By virtue both of associations and activities, Eev. Dr. Hem 
Chandra Sarkar belonged, as few of his fellow-missionaries 
did or do, to the whole country at large. At the same time, by 
a peculiarly intimate and exclusive relation, he was filiated, as 
none of them was or is, to the household of our faith in An- 
dhradesa. For close upon a quarter-century, his very life-cur¬ 
rent flowed incessantly and increasingly towards the Andhra 
latitude. From the blooming manhood of 1904 down to the 
melancholy end, even with the blighted vitality of these latter 
years, season in and season out, he kept up renewed visits to 
our several scattered centres and made mure or less prolonged 
sojourns for tireless work in our midst. Left to himself, nothing 
would have gratified him more than to be permitted, ashehad 
planned, to breathe his last and bury his bones in Pitbapuram 
or Cocanada. As it is, the sacred ashes are there, the valued 
possession of loved and loving ones, in that Metropolis of Brah- 
maism which gave him of her best and got from him his all. 
Yet, every true Brahmo heart here in far-off Andhra shall 
evermore enshrine itself into a living urn for the more hallow¬ 
ed remains of an imperishable memory. 

How easily and readily our beloved and venerated ‘Sarkar 
Babu’ entered into the genius of Andhra Socio-Eeligious Ee- 
naissance and Eeformation! From the early days of those 
‘Letters from the Field’ which gathered up for the Indian 
Messenger interesting impressions and useful estimates seldom 
beside the mark, he showed a judicious and sympathetic, prac¬ 
tical and at the same time imaginative grip of the personalities, 
problems and prospects of Andhra Brahmaism. If he some¬ 
times misread, he misread—thank God—only in the benignant 
light of a charitable and incorrigible optimism. With a first¬ 
hand knowledge, alike extensive and intensive, of the actuali¬ 
ties of the movement all over the land, east and west, north 
and south, he was led, in a gracious spirit of special apprecia¬ 
tion and assurance, strongly to believe in the Brahmaism of 
the Andhras—its inspirations and achievements, its promise 
and presage. This insight and outlook blended itself so re¬ 
markably with his every dream and design, with his own long¬ 
ings and labours, by night and by day. So, for one thing, his 
constant self-infusion into ns served us aright in so far as it 
heartened us, even us, to believe likewise in ourselves in de¬ 
spite of our manifold lapses and limitations, set-backs and short¬ 
comings. 
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For both our ‘chosen’ patriarchs on this side, he cherish 
ed unbounded admiration and affection. He was all reverence 
and gratitude towards them for what they had and have done 
and been in and for the Telugu country. As he divided his 
heart-chambers between them, he set his two eyes upon them 
as two all-essential lodestars of genuine progress. Oftentimes 
would he be found aglow with enthusiasm for a happy har¬ 
mony of those prototypes of the samsicdri and the sddhak, the 
hero and the saint, the martyr and the mystic, in the dispensa¬ 
tion of religion pure and undefiled. Next only to the Sivanath 
Memorial, he pined for a Veeresalingam Memorial on a fitting 
scale; and even at ebbtide, he gave every available ounce of 
his energy for collections towards its materialisation. So, too, 
he was primarily responsible for the discovery ofBrahmarshi 
Venkata Eatnam to the Brahmo world outside Andhra, begin¬ 
ning with the memorable landmark of the Presidentship of 
the All-India Theistic Conference of 1906 at Calcutta ; and 
none rejoiced more than he over the subsequent stream of 
honours from the state, the academies and our own fellowship 
as well as over the diffusion of the spoken Me$sa(je and Minis¬ 
trations in a collected and permanent form. 

In his own preaching operations, Sarkar Babu let slip no 
opportunity of pushing back the bounds of prevailing ignor¬ 
ance about the evangel of the Brahma Samaj in village and 
city alike. By far alien to the ‘propagandist’ species, he set 
little store by mere perfervid discourses flung now and then 
into the midst of promiscuous audiences made up of curiosity- 
mongers, word-wranglers and pyrotechnic-spectators. On the 
contrary, he strove in silence securely to plant the seed under¬ 
ground and strenuously to foster its upgrowth into a shady 
shelter for earnest groups of devout worshippers. Then, in 
relation to the wayward or wayworn believer ‘stagnating in 
the weeds of sloth,’ our good brother’s infectious zeal was not 
slow to ply its simple arts of suasion, gently yet persistently, 
to impel the onward march to a thoroughgoing anushidnism 
complete and consistent, creative and cooperative. Again, 
where differences occasionally accentuated themselves into 
anything bordering on disseverance within the fold, he was 
ever unsparing in the genial task of seeking to bind and to 
heal—and this in the pure, perfect spirit of non-partjsan faith 
in, and forbearance towards, all the factors concerned. Be¬ 
sides, that one ruling passion of his whole being—the yearm- 
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ing for ‘workers, workers’—was, throughout, conspicuously in 
evidence, since nothing so possessed his spirit as the impera¬ 
tive need for the further consolidation and extension of God’s 
own work through soulful yet selfless instruments. Intent 
upon this supreme end, he would wistfully listen for stir¬ 
rings of the inner soul here and there and trustfully fan every 
breath of aspiration towards self-surrender in promising quar¬ 
ters high or low. For, he truly believed in a diversity of gifts 
to be utilised as also in a variety of wants to be subserved and, 
underlying them all, in a unity of spirit to animate the exer¬ 
cise of an only talent equally with that of ten talents. When 
such a worker, however remotely prospective, was forthcoming, 
why, then, the devout exultation, the warm embrace and the 
requisite support did not lag behind in the least degree. In 
all his outgoings and incomings, down-sittings and up-risings, 
Sarkar Babu carried with him the Sadhanasram spirit that he 
incarnated in himself. In fact, was he not himself a living, 
moving Sadhanasram in worthy succession to his revered mas¬ 
ter and mentor, Pandit Sivanath Sastri? The chhdtra's devo¬ 
tedness of discipleship in loyalty of allegiance to the guru wm 
my own first personal glimpse of Sarkar Babu during a 
pilgrimage to Calcutta for the Maghotsav of 1903, while he 
held the editorial charge of the Messenger after return from 
Manchester College. Ever afterwards, all Andhra was privi¬ 
leged to witness and study at close quarters, much to its edifi¬ 
cation and his glorification, not only the faithful reproducer 
but the fostering perpetuator of that transcendent ideal of 
which Pandit Sastri was the exemplar and the Sadhanasram 
the embodiment next to the glorious epoch of Keshub and the 
apostles of the self-denying ordinance. 

Thus, as preacher and pastor, peace-maker and harmonis- 
er, fisher of men and organiser of forces. Dr. Hem Chan¬ 
dra Sarkar stood and will stand closest to us in the distinctive 
capacity of the ‘Apostle to the Andhras.’ The growth, amongst 
us, of a Brahmo community, the rise of a band of Brahmo 
mission-workers, the institution of a central organisation like 
the ‘Andhra Brahma Mandali’ that was or the ‘Andhra Brah¬ 
ma Sangham’ that is, the stabilisation of resources through 
the ‘Andhra Brahma Pracharaka Trust’ of one lakh out of the 
munificence of Pithapuram—these and everything else per¬ 
taining to our well-being were among the anxious solicitudes 
and the happy satisfactions of his life. Time was in the early 
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part of this century when bed and board in the outermost 
verandah or close to the cow-shed was all the hospitality ex¬ 
tended to him without compunction and enjoyed by him with¬ 
out complaint. In due course, under God, there came to be no 
humble homestead in the Andhra Brahmo community but 
was only too grateful to receive him into perfect at-home-ness 
as more than a welcome guest. No associate or adherent of the 
Samaj, not even a stray, unattached suspect of a sympathiser, 
in ever so remote or obscure an outpo.st in the Andhra districts 
but Sarkar Babu cultivated with him a personal relationship 
of cordial tenderness—nay, knew all about him and his con¬ 
cerns and participated with brotherly sympathy in all the 
weal and woe of his family. Similarly, no hopeful—or, for 
the matter of that, hopeles.s—organisation of Theisticor Pro- 
Theistic influence or activity, whether as a germ, a sapling or 
a tree, whether labelled as a Brahma or a Prardhana Samaj, 
in the (hrcars but he followed its fortunes through varying 
vicissitudes with unremitting vigils and heart-heavings. His 
unresting hand was upon the pulse in all moods and tenses. 
His correspondence, always extensive and systematic and not 
less so under the gravest infirmities, bore this characteristic 
mark upon it that wellnigh every one of his letters—we hailed 
them as ‘epistles’—contained an array of a score of eager 
queries on all sorts of details about a variety of interests, indi¬ 
vidual and institutional, with which our cause was bound up. 
Plow often his thorough knowledge of, and intimate communion 
with, the least amongst us would indirectly and inwardly put 
to the blush the stolidness of our own ignorance, indifference 
and apathy if not antipathy ! Accordingly, the silver links and 
silken ties forged and fastened to make us one with him and 
him one with us knew no sundering, no snapping, under any 
conditions. It is the bare truth that he never succeeded (shall 
I say?) on any account in exciting the least degree of ill-will 
or disregard towards himself amongst Andhra Brahmos of 
any type. Bather did he enjoy unclouded affection, unqualified 
esteem and unreserved confidence at all hands to the last. 

Perhaps, the foregoing sketch appears but a long-drawn 
picture of the outskirts, with little of a revealing portrayal of 
the interior, of the man we mourn and honour. That is 
because the restricted objective here is just an acknowledg¬ 
ment with concrete indications—as ample as may be, though 
none too adequate— of Andhradesa’s irredeemable debt to him 
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as^aoentral warmth-diffusing bliss* and 'influence^rich to 
soothe and save.’ Suffice it if these simple pencil touches 
avail as fond remembrancers of what was ours so long to look 
upon and benefit by— 

“ High nature amorous of the good ' 

But touched with no ascetic gloom, 

And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the years of April blood.” 

One word at this point: Sarkar Babu’s life, as he lived 
it out, was in itself verily a sublime poem with rich elements 
of ‘ passion pure ’ and pathos profound. Naturally, the sad 
yet sanctifying contemplation of it at the moment turns the 
mind and heart constantly to that other poem in letters, the 
immortal elegy which piously embalms for all mourners the 
virtues of the great, the good and the godly. 

As for the sublimity of the pathos referred to, oh how it 
wrapped the closing years, not a few, with quite a celestial 
halo I The whole chapter of suffering it translated into a 
very canticle of service. The hard afflictions of the flesh it 
sublimated into so many steep ascents of the spirit. The 
bleeding cross of tribulation it transfigured into the beauteous 
crown of triumph. In love and service, the life literally 
poured itself out drop by drop and wore itself out grain by 
grain. For the sake of the opportunities of love and service, 
the life, with wonderful tenacity, defied the challenge of death 
as long as might be. And when the summons was finally 
accepted, it was accepted—be this our solace!—with an ‘ All¬ 
hail ’ to the fi?its of a continual dying—the recession of the 
Time shadows for the resurgence of the Life Eternal. * Whe¬ 
ther we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord is not this the luminous lesson of the 
story of that soul which waxed in faith and resignation ever 
in proportion to the waxing woes and worries of the flesh? 
‘How are you now, Sarkar Babu?’ ‘Yes; lam all right, 
I am all right.’ Such was the recurring refrain of the serene 
song of victory over the whelming odds of decline and decay, 
pain and privation. In the trying, terrible darkness of a 
premature night far more than in the brightness of normal 
noontide, there was a threefold that laid firm hold of 

the spirit with the intensity of an insatiable craving. The 
increasing thirst for service animated him—rather, the all 
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too disabled and dilapidated remnant of his former self—into 
the very soul of the All-India Brahma Samaj Centenary Cele¬ 
brations as, indeed, of many another periodical conference and 
anniversary festival. During the very last stay with us not 
quite a year ago, the increasing thirst for knowledge impelled 
him to devour with avidity through the ear classics of such 
wide range as Froude*8 ‘ Short Studies*, Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell* 
and Newman’s ‘Apologia.* Likewise, the increasing thirst for 
fellowship was so much in evidence as to hanker after multi¬ 
plied visits and prolonged companionships on the part of one 
and all. 

Henceforth, alas, how grievously the Andhras shall miss 
the repeated benediction of his gracious presence amongst 
them as also the sweet attraction of the warmest welcome at 
the annual utsax) pilgrimages to Calcutta! Now the heart of 
Andhra reaches out, in measureless sympathy, to that minis¬ 
tering angel of a dear child dearer in afSiction, Sakuntala 
Devi, who, adopted as a daughter, has, in the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, approved herself as more than a mother. 

In closing: through the commingling tears of the entire 
Brahmo world, may it be given to us all to scan and spell out 
the rainbow ‘ rime *— 

“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble ”! 
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Prom its earthly casket in the proud possession of the not 
very numerous Brahmo community in Andhra, a precious jewel 
of a soul has, within the last few days, been translated up in¬ 
to the invisible Realm of the Immortals. Unspeakably the 
poorer now for the crushingly heavy loss in the flesh, what has 
that confraternity left for its portion in the gloom of a far- 
stretching hereafter except the rare legacy of a gracious in¬ 
spiration embalmed in the hallowed memory of the dearly be¬ 
loved, suddenly departed brother and of his consecrated life and 
labours ? The eleventh of July, 1935, on the night of which 
esteemed Acharya Palavajjhala Lakshminarayana fell quietly 
asleep here below to wake up in the blest Abode of Spirits, will 
henceforth, in the recurring round of the suns, continue to en¬ 
rich for us beyond measure the sweet fragrance of our own 
saints’ calendar in Andhradesa. For the moment, it must mi¬ 
nister comfort to the anguished feelings to contemplate how, 
in fulfilment of the commonly desired or desirable summum 
bonum of existence, *andydshiaynaranam vind dainy^najeeva^ 
nam/ the end of the perishable element was permitted to be 
as painlessly peaceful as the whole career, indeed, had been 
unpretentiously simple. The united stream of a * Magnificat’ 
and a ‘Requiem ’ spontaneously welling up from the stricken 
heart absorbs at once into its volume the translucent tear of 
gratitude, and sweeps aside in rebuke the bedimming tear of 
grief, trickling down an overcast eye. 

Though under the increasing burden of years and with 
the constant infirmity of piles on one side and of asthma on 
the other, the last two and half out of a well-ordered span of 
decades nearly seven in all were entirely given to the voca-' 
tion of a missioner and minister, first on the self-ordained ac¬ 
count and next under the Andhra Brahma Pracharaka Trust 
of Pithapuram. Time and talent, strength and substance, be-^ 
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ing all dedicated thus to conspicuously useful service in the 
vineyard of the Highest and Holiest, the honour elicited 
proved to be uniformly high, as the devotion evinced was deep. 
This crowning passage of glory commenced practically in the 
wake of early retirement from long and approved educational 
work in the employ of Local Boards as Head Master of Middle 
Schools in Bhimavaram and other Taluks and as Assistant 
Teacher in the Taylor High School at Narsapur in West 
Godavari. Throughout that area, including and ranging be¬ 
yond the place of birth—Mogalturru, a centre of historic in¬ 
terest as of natural beauty, the gentle youth, the kindly neigh¬ 
bour, the conscientious teacher, the effective disciplinarian 
and the exemplary man of God always enjoyed the warmest 
approbation of a large circle of pupils and guardians, friends 
and admirers. Amid extremely orthodox Vaidiki Brahmin 
associations alike by birth and by marriage, the upbuilding of 
the personal character with its basic convictions and the en¬ 
listment under the standard of progressive liberalism were the 
outcome of student days at Rajahmundry subject to the shap¬ 
ing impact of the vicissitudes of hardship in the closing quar¬ 
ter of last century. There the permanent impress was received 
of the stirring and potent influence of Veeresalingam, the re¬ 
nowned hero of the widow’s cause and pioneer of theBrahmic 
Faith amongst the Andhras. And that was despite the ab¬ 
sence of anything like a formal or direct link of relationship 
as between teacher and taught during the High School and 
First Arts course at the Government College, the one being 
then employed as the Telugu Pandit and the other enrolled 
in the Sanskrit section. To the last, a lively sense of vene¬ 
ration for the great leader was retained with the fulness and 
freshness of tender reminiscence and obligation; and the 
Superintendentship of the philanthropist’s Widows’ Home 
claimed a portion of the mission-worker’s term with the cheer¬ 
ing consciousness of a debtor’s real privilege and opportunity. 
Likewise, for some length of time, the Masulipatam Brahma 
Samaj and the Cocanada Brahmo community reaped each, in 
succession, the fruit of a share of the valued ministrations; 
while Narsapur, the place of final settlement, latterly came in 
for theological study-classes on a fairly systematic scale in 
connection with the training of prospective colleagues for the 
mission field and towards the popularisation of Theistic princi¬ 
ples and ideals among the general public in the light of the 
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national institutes of religion. Brethren in Calcutta will recall 
the prior period of the prolonged stay and of the diligent pursuit 
of self»instruction at the Sadhanashram of the Sadharan 
8amaj, which witnessed, too, the acceptance of anushtdna* 
deeksha at the revered hands of Pandit Sivanath Sastri. 

The return home thereafter with a newly-acquired profi¬ 
ciency in Bengali to add to the old soundness of scholarship 
in Sanskrit and Telugu, was followed, in due course, by the 
authorship of a vernacular series of eminently appreciable con¬ 
tributions to Theistic literature both in original and by trans¬ 
lation. Besides prayers and sermons, these comprised, among 
others, such varied compositions as a‘Life of Mahammed,*an 
adapation of Acharya Nagendranath Chatterjee’s ^Dharma- 
jigndsd, a rendering of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore's 
'Brdhma Dharma* and 'Brdhma Dharma Vydkhydn (Part I 
of the former as an independent publication and Part II on be¬ 
half of the Pithapuram Pracharaka Trust) and translations of 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan’s ‘Evidences of Theism 
majigndsa Bind 'Sdstreeya Brahmavdd,' the last-named being 
the most recent of all. Another labour of love was the edito¬ 
rial conduct, at different times, of two good journals, Brdh- 
madharmaprakdsika* and * Niv^dana^' serving as vehicles of 
self-expression as well as purveyors of needful pabulum. 

Whether as teacher, preacher or writer, the ideas impart¬ 
ed were always singularly clean-cut and crystal-clear. In 
public utterance, as on the printed page and for private corres¬ 
pondence, the style adopted was marked by a happy set of 
charming characteristics all its own—impressively limpid and 
flexible; unconventionally colloquial yet chaste; dignified but 
far from pedantic; and powerful with the inborn puissance of 
a purposive personality intent on driving home, through a rich 
and resonant voice, a few simple, saving truths on each sepa¬ 
rate occasion after the manner of Pandit Sastri. Hence both 
tongue and pen ever commanded, while never coveting, ready 
admiration for solid capacity and thankful acknowledgment 
for substantial benefit. Natural theology, a'^ such, with sastraic 
reinforcement outstandingly formed the strong point amid a 
resourceful background of general knowledge to provide apt 
analogue and homely illustration from the material sphere and 
the social atmosphere at every necessary step. A rationalistic 
bias, perhaps tending slightly, if at all, to interfere with a freer 
cultivation of mystic meditativeness, stood in good stead for 
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an inimitably firm grasp and lucid expositioil of abstruso as 
pects in the Philosophy of Theism. Temperamentally (yet 
not aggressively) nationalistic to the finger-tips and reverently 
(yet not uncritically) conversant with the Prasthdnathrayd 
besides the classics of Indian devotional culture, the genius 
ever maintained intact a refreshingly universalistic outlook 
aglow with the widest spiritual sympathies and aspirations. 

Als in so many other instances of the kind, the man by 
far exceeded and excelled the manifestation, as all the output 
of work was, after all, clearly outweighed and outshone by the 
inherence of worth. In one word. Brother Lakshminara- 
yana’s was quite a pattern life in point of spiritual ’taste and 
temper. Wearing upon his head, as above stated, the snows 
of seventy winters when the final summons was sounded, he 
represented the earlier generation of Andhra Brahmos—seri¬ 
ous-minded and warm-hearted, deeply thoughtful and assimi- 
latively questful and, accordingly, imbued with a passion for 
intensive and extensive study to reach down to the foundations 
of their faith and beyond. Outward social enthusiasms hap¬ 
pening thus to be postponed to inward spiritual satisfactions, 
his own predispositions in this direction seem to have risen 
superior, betimes, to proximate surroundings so far as to throw 
him in upon himself as a votary of the ‘Brahmaism of Regene¬ 
ration’, apart from the immediately whirling vortex of the 
‘Brahmaism of Reformation’. It must remain a moot point 
in respect of such choice spirits as himself within the fold how 
far really the patent feature of goodness in their make-up was 
the antecedent cause, and how far the consequent effect, of 
their conversion (ox ‘perversion’, as we hear it called) to the 
faith of the Brahma Samaj. At all events, here, doubtless, 
was a truly worthy elder brother of the noble family of Bapaiah 
and Sambasivarao, Sitaramayya and Krishnamurti, along with 
Hanumayya recalled into the Beyond hardly a year ago.. 

What lovely gifts and graces of the spirit marked him for 
their own by right divine, as it were 1 His most distinctive 
virtue, irradiating the whole nature at every pore, consisted 
in the quality of unsophisticated naturalness embracing a 
transparent simplicity and integrity, an unaffected disregard 
of art and artifice, in all his ways as in all his words. Then, 
as he was ever a stranger to the pose of assuming airs or stand¬ 
ing on ceremony himself, so he was all too gentle and gene¬ 
rous in considerateness towards the susceptibilities of others. 
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Not really lacking though in shrewdness and tactfulness, He 
studied self-contained silence over the faults and failings even 
of those in very close touch. And he never allowed himself to 
indulge in personalities, while at the same time unflinchingly 
(not harshly) making good his own position as to principles. 
Next, as he delighted not in slander—never speaking it, no, 
nor ever listening to it, his calm self-possession, born of 
practical humour and charity, afforded a wide enough 
berth of hospitality—out of tolerance and, more, of sym¬ 
pathy-—to all unwelcome shades of opinion and disagreeable 
modes of behaviour. A spark of the impersonal fire of righte¬ 
ous fervour was, no doubt, let off from the platform and the 
pulpit on occasion. But there was nothing smacking of the 
fumes of unseemly impatience through over-enthusiasm for his 
own pet conceptions or even cherished convictions. And he 
was particularly proof against the vicious taint of partisanship 
as of egoism and sectarianism—a circumstance contributing to 
his general popularity both without and within the Samaj. It 
is no small thing that there existed no two estimates of him 
and of his bearings among Brahmos of both sexes, of all ages 
and of all complexions even in these dismal days of internal 
dissidence and dissonance. Further, contrary to the custom¬ 
ary liabilities of advancing age, he was distinguished by a 
notable lineament of buoyant elasticity, the result of unclouded 
optimism and mellowed earnestness. In effect, all his mind’s 
strength, all his heart’s devotion, all his soul’s energy he put 
into a willing response to the varied demands of man’s compo¬ 
site nature. Thus he evolved and exhibited before us a typi¬ 
cal specimen of living synthesis—of jndnay hhahti and karma, 
all in one. Whatever he turned his hand to in acceptance of 
the Master’s mandate, he set about it and accomplished it with 
ever-dependable promptness and thoroughness in his own 
methodical way. It is no overcoloured statement to add that 
no task required of him or assigned to him was ever shirked or 
shelved on any score. Yet there was nothing fussy or fulsome, 
nothing fatuous or frivolous, about any of his doings or deal¬ 
ings. Every phase of morbidity was entirely foreign to the 
healthful constitution of his good self. He breathed always 
the bracing mountain-air of the summit of sober serenity; and 
he dreamt his dreams and lived his life, not as a mere care-free 
sojourner for a short-lived season, but even as an elect heir of 
a heaven-laden eternity. Full-throated and warm-blooded was 
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the unfailing expression of his realised sense of fraternal fel¬ 
lowship all round. To him was denied the happiness of be¬ 
holding any offspring of his own loins on the physical plane. 
Nevertheless, as the opulence of his affectional imagination 
lifted him wholesomely above this accident of a limitation, so 
it fruitfully bound not a few kindred spirits close and fast 
to that lonely heart of his. ‘Lonely* but not ‘love-lorn*— 
thanks to the assiduity of fostering care and service on the part 
of a devoted consort faithfully pilgriming the whole way with 
him in a simple yet sunshiny home. Thus in this remote 
Andhra latitude was witnessed amongst us, in a modest manner, 
a reflex of the pathetic interest of Rev. Bhai Pratap Chandra’s 
domestic life and experience, side by side with a replica of the 
estimable effect of Acharya Nagendranath’s Samajic attitudes 
and achievements. By his side, one always felt oneself in the 
presence of a child—a child of the rishis. And well is it that, 
in fulfilment of his own last-expressed wish, the tenement of 
flesh inhabited by such a spirit now rests commingled with the 
sacred waters of the Goutami. 

All in all, a tried stalwart and true who, for long, valiantly 
put on the breastplate of faith and love with the helmet of hope 
and, throughout, made himself accountable for no blot what¬ 
ever on the escutcheon—how dare we bring ourselves in future 
to fail to miss him, and miss him keenly, at every turn in 
private intercourse and public worship, in conference pro¬ 
grammes and mission schemes? When, how and wherefrom 
the like of him may be vouchsafed unto us to take that espe¬ 
cial place which he filled with signal acceptance in the con¬ 
cerns of the Movement—who knows save Goodness only ? 
To undertake to invoke the unending bliss of Heaven’s in¬ 
effable peace upon an anointed and now disembodied soul 
that has amply insured it already by sanctified self-surrender 
—what should it amount to but an impious, if not imperti¬ 
nent, superfluity in the bereaved mourners ? Ours, then, be 
the humbler part—more imperative, too, as well as more 
significant of genuine love and loyalty—even this of striving, 
over and over again in pray fulness, to plant our puny, feeble 
feet within the large footprints of his vast strides and to close 
in, so far as inay be, those fast-dwindling, fatefully dismem¬ 
bered ranks the service of which formed the meat and drink 
of his beacon-life* 
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(A)—1925 • 

Biogfraphical 

The call, oa behalf of the Noble College Leader^ for a 
sketch, however brief perforce, of the life-career of the new 
Vice-Chancellor of our University comes to be as welcome as 
kindness makes it imperative. It must suffice by itself as a 
proper source of pride and pleasure that the most distinguish¬ 
ed son of Andhra now at the helm of higher education in the 
Presidency is, to this Magazine as also to the present writer, 
a fellow-‘native* of dear old Masulipatam. Far more signifi¬ 
cant than the accident of birth stands another circumstance 
as the occasion for grateful reminiscence, namely, that to the 
benignant period of their intermingled life at Noble College, 
first as pupil and teacher and next as colleagues, belong the 
beginnings of an indissoluble spiritual relationship, as of disci¬ 
ple and master, between the writer and his worthy subject. 
How many others, too, of that notable generation are there 
not, scattered far afield over the Telugu Districts, who ever 
rejoice to recall those fruitful, ennobing influences of a truly 
remarkable personality with the acclaim, 

‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven 1'— 
albeit in such an apparently all too ‘sleepy hollow’ ! 

From the Log Cabin of ordinary military descent and 
environment to the White House of the loftiest academic light 
and leading—this, in fine, is the story of the eminently inspir¬ 
ing life before us. And surely, it must have its own lessons 
writ as with a sunbeam for such as the youthful readers of 

* On appointment as the first elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University. 
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these columns. Born in 1862, Dewan Bahadur Sir B. Venkata 
Ratnam wears upon his venerable head at this hour the crown¬ 
ing snows of three and sixty winters exactly marking the 
‘grand climacteric* of the ancient Roman. The Uni ted Provin¬ 
ces and the Nizam’s Dominions were among the shifting scenes 
of early residence and education in the course of Subedar Ea- 
ghupathi AppayyaNaidu’s migrations in service from station 
to station. After the Middle School Examination at Banda 
and the Matriculation at Hyderabad, the Madras Christian 
College under the renowned Rev. Dr. William Miller was, as 
it continues increasingly to be, proud of the next four years 
of University study leading up to graduation in 1885 with 
Physical Science for the chief optional subject. The ‘boy ora¬ 
tor* of the seminary then acquired in the regimental ranks the 
appellation of ‘the little prodigy with four hands* in recogni¬ 
tion of the additional limbs conferred by the strange academic 
gown. One year of journalistic activity amid the vital forma¬ 
tive forces of the metropolis; and, once for all, the noblest of 
professions claimed for its own the divinely-appointed candi¬ 
date with the presage and the benediction, ‘This is my beloved 
son in whom I shall be well pleased.* To begin with, service 
in secondary schools was seen at three places—first, for about 
a year as Head Master, C. M. S. High School, Ellore; next 
for a few months at the Theistic High School, Rajahmundry; 
and lastly, for two years (1887-88) on the staff of the Hindu 
High School at the old birth-place of Masulipatam in the hey¬ 
day of its fortunes under the late lamented Mr. K. Krishna- 
machariar. In 1889, at the close of the twenty-seventh year, 
began the,widowed race footsore yet faith-sustained. And in 
1891, even out of the tender stimulus of its sequel of self-con¬ 
secration strength was found for accomplishing the M. A. in 
English Language and Literature, the L. T. being added later 
in 1897. The two years that succeeded the former Degree 
were those of an ‘able and agreeable* Assistant Professor at 
Pachaiyappa’s. The year after the elevation of Noble College 
to the First Grade and the celebration of its Golden Jubilee 
ushered in a quinquennium (1894-98) of happy resettlement 
amongst the loved and loving ones of Masulipatam. Hereto 
the Assistant Professor and High School Superintendent vigor¬ 
ous work of vital importance was vouchsafed both within and 
without, the unique quality of which was afterwards described 
by the then Principal, the Rev. C. W. A. Clarke, M. A., in the 
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words, ‘In my eighteen years’ experience of Indian education 
I have not met a better teacher than Mr. Venkata Ratnam; 
nor have I met one whose personal influence amongst students 
was as powerful.’ The Revs. H. J. Tanner, M. A., W. C. 
Penn, M. A., and E. G. Roberts, M. A., were among the genial 
colleagues of this outshining lustrum. The Principalship of 
Mahboob College, Secunderabad, covered the next six years, 
1899-1904, until the welcome call back into the Andhra zone 
came for good fromPittapur Rajah’s College, Cocanada. Then 
followed the longest and the most fruitful term of its leader¬ 
ship from February 1905 to July 1919 in unbroken continuity 
save for a half-year’s respite towards the end. This, under the 
sheltering wing of the illustrious Raj of Pithapuram, was sig¬ 
nalised alike by an all-round expansion and a firm-rooted 
stabilisation with a more than tenfold increase in the college 
department and a threefold extension on the whole. Govern¬ 
ment honours rained fairly thick and fast before and after the 
well-earned retirement—‘Rao Bahadur* in I9l2 ; ‘Dewan Ba¬ 
hadur’ in 19l8 ; nominated membership in the first reformed 
Provincial Legislative Council from 1921 to 1923 coupled with 
a Deputy Presidentship by election ; the Kaiser-I-Hind Gold 
Medal in 1923; and the Knighthood in 1924, a coup-de-grace 
unprecedented altogether in the lot of any other non-official 
educationist all the country over. Likewise, before assuming 
his responsible office in May last, the first elected Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University served, by nomination, on both the old 
and the new Senate, besides being also a Syndic at the head 
of the poll on behalf of the latter: And now again he enters 
the Local Legislature as a special member in connection with 
the Andhra University Bill. Into these higher walks, be it 
added, he carries as well the varied experience of the lower 
avenues from the Chairmanship of the old Primary Examina¬ 
tion Board to membership in the S. S. L. C. Board and the 
Presidentship of the Secondary Education Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee. 

Space forbids even the barest allusion to what all chan¬ 
nels the richly-endowed, devoutly-dedicated energies of this 
educational philanthropist, moral reformer and spiritual teach¬ 
er have ceaselessly flowed along over the extensive tract of 
the last two score years. Yet who but knows with admira 
tion how in the sacred psalm of this sweet life the divere 
tones have ever been those of ‘ divine service ’ unto the bhih^ 
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thu and the hhakta, the waif and the widow, the victim of 
lust and the votary of learning? Who, again, but acclaims 
with reverence the high thinker in the plain liver, the seam¬ 
less puritan in life behind the cheery humorist in society, 
the staunch monotheist in faith beside the strict monogamist 
in love, and the profound inspirer of the sanctities of experi¬ 
ence through the penetrative interpreter of the immortals of 
literature ? Not to cast a wider ken, the history of modern 
Andhra progress, as it comes to be completely and correctly 
written up, will not fail to enshrine our scholar, speaker, sage 
and saint (all in one) in a conspicuous niche hallowed with 
the purest of fadeless sentiments. And, to be sure, that niche 
will be placed next only to that of his own ‘ ever-trusted nd' 
yaha\ Rao Bahadur K. VeeresalingamPantulu Garu of ‘deeply- 
honoured memory.’ So do the valedictory words of his devot¬ 
ed pupils remain assured of a ready, responsive echo ‘ down 
the ringing grooves of change’: ‘Your name will for long 
years be venerated by the Andhra student as identical with 
genius and erudition, sympathy and charity, purity and self¬ 
consecration.* 

Here, then, the outline of the life-story will close and 
make room for a few short extracts from the spoken and the 
written word so far garnered up in three annual collections " 
since the Shastipoorthi festival of 1922, the places of honour 
in them being aptly held by the Presidential Address on the 
Spirit of Rajah Rammohun Roy at the Indian Theistic Con¬ 
ference of 1906, the Thesis on Social Purity and the Anti- 
Nautch Movement out of Mr. C. Y. Chintainani’s symposium 
of 1901 on Indian Social Reform, and the Madras University 
Convocation Address of 1923 on Culture and Duty. May it 
be hoped that the subjoined selections will serve directly to. 
illustrate somewhat the taste and the temper, the insight and ’ 

" ‘The Message and Ministrations’ of Dewan .Bahadur Sir 
R, Venkata Ratnam, KT., M.A., L T. Edited with photogravure 
portraits and introductory appreciations by V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
M.A., L.T., Principal, P. R. College, Cooanada, in 3 volumes 
(pp. xxxix + 398; XX + 420 ; xxx + 459J. 

JV. B ,—These have since been added to by 3 more volumes (of 
similar size) with like portraits and Introductions, the life-sketch 
being brought up to date in the latter. (To be had of the Libra¬ 
rian-Clerk, Brahmopasana Mandir, Cooanada, at Re. 1 each.)— 
V. R- (1936). 
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the outlook, familiarly associated with the helping hand, the 
questing mind, the loving heart and the adoring soul so silent¬ 
ly yet so potently at work in our midst ‘ moulding the India 
that is into the India that is to be *? 

Selections from Speeches and Writingfs 
Teacher and Pupil 

‘ I know that the richest reward of my life-work has always 
been the affection and regard of my pupils. That, indeed, 
has been the most valuable asset of my life, as it has been also 
the most powerful stimulus in my work.’ 

East and West 

* It may be broadly stated that the ethical method of the 
East is personal discipline, of the West social service; and 
that the ethical end of the East is self-refinement, of the West 
social efficiency. Of this comes the old feud between the 
ways of the individual and the demands of society. But unto 
the higher harmony of a soul that beholds in East and West 
the two wings of the same mansion, may not the true ethical 
gospel lie in the self-realising fulfilment of the individual 
through social service and the perfection of society through 
individual development?’ 

The End of Education 

' To know how to judge fairly, how to view the opposite 
side from the right stand point, how to keep the head calm 
while there is a storm raging around, how to hold the foot 
firm while there is an earthquake underneath, how, in a word, 
to carry a level head over square shoulders—that is the great¬ 
est acquisition of a sound education.’ 

Culture and Duty 

‘The distinguishing characteristic of culture is the equi¬ 
poise of truth which resists what the poet calls ‘ the falsehood 
of extremes.’ The goal of culture is that emancipation from 
the bondage of self-interest whereby every right is instinc¬ 
tively transformed into a duty, as in unimpaired physical life 

food is automatically transmuted into energy.The sacred 

book of human existence opens with the dedication—‘ To 
Duty.’ In the estimates of Duty, there is no distinction of 
high and humble. The day’s duty notes the fulfilment of the 
day’s worship. The privilege of performing Duty is the ‘ only 
absolute Bight ’ of man.’ 
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The Sebvicb of Womankind 

* Whenever there is an opportunity, you should be all too 
prompt to help or serve your mother’s sex. Go forth clothed 
in your own purity, and you will change the whole atmos¬ 
phere.’ 

Purity and Character 

* Purity is to Character what symmetry is to beauty—not 
an accident of adornment but an essential of structure.’ 

Social Purity and National Greatness 

* Social purity thus acquires an honoured place in that 
constellation of sublime virtues without whose guidance the 
horoscope of a nation’s greatness can never be cast.’ 

Purity and Eeligion 

‘ In fine, it (Purity) is that attuning of the soul to the pro¬ 
cesses of nature as the chosen purposes of God, which ought 
to make every man what only an occasional sage now is—the 
interpreter of life in terms of eternity and the beautifier of earth 
as the corridor of Heaven.’ 

The Moral Law op the Spirit 

‘ Conformity to the moral law means being on the side of 
God; and he who is on the side of God can, in this vast uni¬ 
verse, have no outside —no foreign realm. Learn this lesson 
at the start of your life; and you will find that the hardest 
task becomes the most fruitful occupation; the most trying 
situation becomes the plea for genuine self-reliance ; and you 
will feel that, like a protecting canopy over your head, like a 
shield and armour round your body, like a soothing balm under 
your feet, like an inspiring breath in your bosom, like an illu¬ 
minating ray in your eye, this moral law will be your guide 
and your protection, your strength and your happiness.’ 

Eeligion and Ebcrbation 

* Accordingly, the attitude of religion to the pleasures of 
life is one of a censor or supervisor who places the sentinels 
of conscience, truthfulness, purity and generosity at the port 
als of pleasure, admitting and encouraging those amusements 
and recreations which are calculated to relieve the fatigues of 
life, to refresh the spirit of activity, to soften the hardness of 
conventionality, to foster a feeling of union, and to promote 
a desire for brotherly sympathy; while vetoing or keeping out 
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those which make “too large inroads on our time, our fortune, 
our health, our character or our duty,” or which “raise and 
warm the passions.” ’ 

In Eblation to Othbbs 

‘With those who stray rest our beckoning sympathies; for 
those who struggle are our cheering good-wishes; upon those 
who fall is our tender compassion; and for those who sin— 
not for those who have not sinned but for those who have 
sinned and are penitent—are our ardent prayers; that even 
the life of each one of them may in future cheer us and en¬ 
courage us all! ’ 

God as Meboy 

‘ At the threshold|of your life, remember that, as the light 
that illumines, as the life that energises, as the sweet which 
gives relish, as the harmony that enraptures, as the beauty 
that ravishes, as the love that transforms earth into heaven, 
God is Mercy available unto all.’ 
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Benedicite 

Om Parahrahmaninamah ! 

Father of mercies! Parent of good! On this pleasant yet 
solemn occasion, we first draw nigh unto Thee, as is but due 
from us, in spirit and in truth. 

For all Thy creatures and all Thy children, Thou art 
the prime Source of life and the perpetual Sustainer of life's 
destiny. 

As the orbs of light on high, so the shining ones of our 
race here below reflect the radiance of Thy being alone and 
run their several courses as appointed by Thy wisdom alone. 

From Thee is all talent and opportunity, all achievement 
and beneficence. And it is Thou that dost put upon us the duty 
and prompt within us the desire to own with reverent grati¬ 
tude our own indebtedness to Thy chosen ones, the recipients 
of Thy gifts and graces, and, even for our own behoof, to 
raise enduring memorials in honour of their services and 
sanctities. 

We devoutly invoke Thy hallowing, fulfilling benediction 
upon this dear function that so it may be begun, continued 
and ended in Thee. 

The elect one whom we proudly honour this day Thou 
hast richly endowed, wisely taught, rightly guided and fruit¬ 
fully employed for Thy purposes in the noblest of all fields of 
activity— even as a rare pattern of refined enlightenment, a 
happy blend of genius and goodness, of culture and character. 
Among the worthiest sons of this ancient, this august Insti¬ 
tution of the premier University, Thou didst call him to be 
her trusted steward in the crowning part of his outstanding 
career. 

The memorial of his likeness that we here set up, so 
gratifying to the eye, so endearing to the heart and so suggest¬ 
ive of thankfulness to the soul—do Thou grant that, for 

* Opening Prayer at the Portrait-unveiling ceremony in the 
Senate Hall, Madras University, performed by His Excellency 
Lt. Col. the Et. Hon*ble Sir G. F. Stanley, P.C., G.C,I.E., c.m.g. 
(29-3-38). 
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generations to come, it may, by Thy grace, prove a perennial 
spring of the purest inspiration unto all the members and 
workers of this University, this focus-point and radiating 
centre of higher enlightenment for the whole Presidency. 
So may it hold its fitting place in the portrait-gallery of this 
hall of honour and upon, the storied walls of this shrine of 
learning, as it will in the grateful heart-chambers of all those 
quickened by the lofty, wholesome influence of that high- 
souled and rare-gifted Master! 

Do Thou bless him with lengthening years of lettered 
ease and pious peace in the tranquil evening of a well-spent 
life. 

Bless all, far and near, who have been moved by Thee to 
contribute to this successful realisation of a long and widely-^ 
cherished desire. 

Blessthose who are here to bear witness to their own high 
sense of admiring appreciation and kindly goodwill; and him, 
preeminently, who is to lead in this tenderly sweet engage¬ 
ment and lend to it the weight of his exalted dignity. 

Bless all who now carry on and are hereafter to carry on 
further the old strenuous, devoted labours to fuller fruition. 

And, finally, bless all the youth of the land with the en¬ 
tire body of teachers and preceptors laudably served by this 
far-extended University—spirits ever so near and dear to the 
noble heart of him whom we honour now and here. 

Unto Thee, Lord God, be all praise and thanksgiving; 
and unto us be Thine all-sufficing grace and guidance now 
and for ever! 


Amen! 
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PHASES OF FRIENDSHIP 
1894 


There is nothing which more vitally affects a man^s life 
than the associations he forms in early youth, nothing, indeed, 
which exerts a more powerful influence in moulding his future 
destiny. While the tie of marriage comes in at a later age 
and touches most the issues of conjugal happiness and domes¬ 
tic peace, that of friendship is formed at comparatively earlier 
stages and has to do more with the currents of social pleasure. 
Presupposing, of necessity, some of the fundamental factors 
underlying the theme, it will be a profit to ponder awhile how 
far friendship constitutes an inevitable requisite of felicity, 
what type of friendship it is that approves itself as essential 
to the fulfilment of one’s real needs, whether a personal and 
perfect union is warranted by the principles of a sound socio- 
ethical standard, and what all comprise the conditions, ends 
and effects of its healthful growth. 

Sings the poet, 

^‘Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 
In one spirit meet and mingle; 

Why not I with thine?” 

It is a worn-out truism that man is preeminently a social 
animal, as he stands fashioned by the divine law of nature. 
In fact, not merely man but even the wild beast of the wilder¬ 
ness, as Bacon reminds us, roams about in search of a mate. 
The social bond is thus a matter of instinct, the urge of a 
natural craving—not a commercial contract of give and take, 
nor a bare metaphysical fiction for fond contemplation alone' 
but one of the supreme delights of real life, an invaluable boon 
conferred by the All-Creator out of boundless grace to serve as 
a potentr means of widening the scope of genuine happiness. 
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we are made aociable to all, so we are friendly ; bat 
as all cannot actually be of our society, so neither can all be 
admitted to a special, actual friendship” with us. Universal 
love, the keynote of the higher life, becomes a solemn duty so 
far as it connotes an outlook of general benevolence coupled 
with good offices of kindliness on occasion. But none can stop 
short with this diffused goodwill in restfulness. There always 
asserts itself an innate hankering after something nearer and 
more intimate, As we are led to grasp the sovereign ejfficacy 
of friendship as the medicine of life and the cure of cares, we 
no longer labour under difficulty in realising the imperative¬ 
ness of private friendship, seeing that all fellow-men cannot be 
taken into confidence and there must ever remain certain ills 
which only the closest of companions can help to trace and re¬ 
medy. Discussing this side of the subject, Jeremy Taylor argues 
that universal friendship must be limited even because we are 
ourselves limited. He points out, by way of illustration, how, 
though it is a duty to give alms to all men in need and to pray for 
the weal of all souls, yet it is only those few who are brought by 
circumstances within the reach of one's hand that one is able to 
satisfy the wants of and, likewise, one can evince one's affection 
with any note of reality in it only by special prayers of in¬ 
tercession for particular individuals or groups of individuals. 
‘Dur needs and our conversations,'' he concludes, ”are served 
by a few, and they cannot reach to all ; where they can, they 
must; but where it is impossible, it cannot be necessary.'' 
As such, it is, by all means, well and good to be courteous and 
considerate to every one with whom we are brought into con¬ 
tact ; and it must, doubtless, be accounted a violation of the 
plainest of obligations not to observe this rule in strictness. 
But to set up one and all as real friends is quite another matter. 
As to the apprehension that such intimacies of union between 
individual and individual interpose a positive obstacle in the 
way of universal love, nothing can be more ill-grounded than 
this kind of misgiving. We may rest assured that those whp 
have even once tasted of the springs of pure affection for atiy 
single soul will learn with ease to cherish a growing degree of 
human tenderness for all. Hence, what is meant is that there 
must be none else to claim so large a portion of your heart as 
the friend you have chosen for yourself and that the richest 
love your nature is capable of must be reserved for the latter, 
all others coming in for lesser measures in proportion to theii: 
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deserts and capabilities of reception. Do we not read in Nature 
the parable of how the same sun who, when a lens-glass is held 
tip against his burning disc, focusses into it the acutest sharp¬ 
ness of his rays, does none the less shed the geniality of his light 
Over the expanses of a boundless universe ? 

Now, * the choice of friends * is a trite old expression in 
frequent use to urge the need of especial care in this behalf, 
having regard to the multiplex benefits and dangers insepar¬ 
able, respectively, from well and ill-assorted companionships. 
The essential idea involved is that of captaincy or coadjutor- 
ship for good or ill in view of the fact that friends well-chos¬ 
en cannot but prove as effectively instrumental in lifting up 
as those ill-chosen do in dragging down. So there are friend¬ 
ships and friendships, not leaving out of account what are 
known as fugitive ‘railway friendships* and the like between 
unknown strangers. And persons there are willing enough 
to lay gentle hands on the shoulders of any and every wight 
they chance upon, their inmost hearts all the while belying 
the light movements of their hands. Again, so far as matters 
go on with smoothness, those working together in the same 
professional sphere cannot but enter into a relation that 
passes for some sort of friendship. In respect of associations 
like the above, which Plutarch denotes as but “idols and im¬ 
ages of friendship,’* they are by no means open to exception 
on any account, provided you own your true friends beside 
and behind in the intimacies of the interior life. Further¬ 
more, no elaborate effort at discrimination is called for in re¬ 
lation to ‘ friends ’ of the former category, since it not only 
does one no harm but forms a part of one’s duty to stand ever 
on decently amiable terms with all people at large, good, bad 
and indifferent alike. Only, concerning the selection of the 
latter class of friends, no amount of care and caution may be 
deemed to be too much o^ more than necessary and sufficient. 
Be it not understood, however, that when once you have 
vowed lifelong fellowship with another, you ought still to 
allow yourself to be hampered by hesitancy or deterred by 
dubiety at every step. Rather, before the die is cast, it be¬ 
hoves the two contracting spirits to try and test each other 
thoroughly on various touchstones. Different are the circum¬ 
stances and divers the motives that induce contacts and de¬ 
termine compacts in the complex of relationships. No two 
)^8ons are ever brought together but by particular circum<> 
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stances or interests. Therefore, there is"no overestimating the 
value of seeming accidents in the peculiar concourse of events 
that so bring men together with untold possibilities of good ac¬ 
cruing therefrom in the affairs of life. An instructive instance 
may here be cited of how * school friendships *, so called, do 
sometimes thrive to grey hairs and develop in after-life to the 
immense advantage of those concerned. At the famous semi¬ 
nary of Westminster School in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, one of the junior pupils happened once by mischance 
to rend the curtain which separated the upper from the lower 
form. The then Headmaster being an uncommonly rigorous 
wielder of the iron rod, the meek and timid youth felt sorely 
afraid of the consequences of making his appearance before him 
with a confession of the little misdeed. One of the class-fellows, 
more spirited and daring, went up to the boy, exhorted him not 
to give way to fear and trembling and preferred to own himself 
the culprit in his place. So on this generous friend’s head fell 
the dire penalty inflicted by that martinet of a master ; and so 
was the real offender saved from the possible effects of profound 
trepidation—a heart-break or some worse plight. After a time, 
the two friends parted and did not hear of each other again. 
They entered different walks of life according to their respect¬ 
ive aptitudes: the warm-blooded one joined the camp and 
the mild-tempered the bench. In the great Civil War, the 
one became a staunch supporter of the Koyalist cause, while 
the other espoused the Parliamentarian side. During the Com¬ 
monwealth, the quondam culprit at school rose high in favour 
with the Protector and was made the highest judicial officer 
in the realm. At that juncture, the mighty military general 
was clapped up in the Tower along with many another impli¬ 
cated in an ill-starred enterprise of ‘ treason.’ The new Judge 
was appointed to try the case. The accused were all put up 
before him. He stared and stared at his former companion’s 
countenance. At length, recognising before himself the dear 
did self-devoting ally of his school-days, be embraced him 
with ardent arms. And off he hurried forthwith to London 
and, prevailing upon Cromwell by dint of his enormous influ¬ 
ence, succeeded in securing the pardon of his friend’s life; 
while the rest of the band were brought to the block. And 
here is another story, amusing yet authentic, of the depart¬ 
ment of school friendships. One day, an Indian pupil went 
to school, unprepared with his lessons. The teacher wsmted 
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effectively to impress the evils of such negligence on his mini. 
And knowing that the boy had been in the closest of relations 
with a particular mate in the class, the teacher himself held 
out the hand of the defaulting one and directed the mate to 
employ the cane upon it. Seeing that his very friend was to 
deal the blow of humiliation, the intended victim could not 
but shudder from top to toe and shed hot tears in profusion. 
And then, what do you think transpired actually at that crisis? 
The friend coolly takes up the cane and deliberately strikes 
the blow in such a way that the teacher holding the boy’s hand 
gets the worst of it. And thus an impressive lesson is taught 
on the practical significance of friendship—that, even at a 
juvenile stage, there is at work in the tenderly attached mind 
an inborn sense of how a good turn falls due to a friend under 
all conditions, that is, as far as immature reason enables one 
to conceive of goodness. 

It is strongly urged by one set of thinkers—and as strong¬ 
ly denied by another—that true and lasting friendship is out 
of the question without an exact coincidence of disposition 
between mind and mind. Of course, it is always a pleasure 
to be loved. And barring the mother-heart, nobody, as a rule, 
loves without the prospect or, at any rate, the expectation of 
a return of the love. The surest, clearest way in which to 
demonstrate this reciprocation is by imitation in the modes 
of thought and of action, which imitation is proverbially re¬ 
cognised as the sincerest flattery. How can the politician, 
asks Johnson, lay his soaring schemes for the reformation of 
law or his comparative estimates of the different systems of 
government before the chemist accustomed to naught but 
thoughts of salt and sulphur; or the astrologer his calculations 
and conjectures over the sky before the cold grammarian who 
finds enough of preoccupation for himself in the happy ety¬ 
mology of an obscure word? No doubt, there abides more than 
a modicum of truth in the adage that ‘like attracts like’. But 
how far does this warrant a generalisation to the effect that, 
of necessity, unlikes fail to make ‘harmonious combination’? 
Do we not know, as a matter of fact, that some of the finest 
and firmest of friendships are those contracted between persons 
of widely differing humours ? In such instances, the background 
is furnished by the psychological principle that the mind is, 
not unoften, pleased with those perfections in others which it 
misses in itself and a man even fancies his own defects as 
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supplied at secondhand and himself as thus vicariously pos¬ 
sessed of those gifts and graces which mark him whom he 
reckons as his alter ego. There is such a thing as the sympa¬ 
thy of difference akin, say, to that which closely knit Charles 
Lamb and Thomas Manning together. We have, too, the 
testimony of Washington Irving, who, in the Sketch Book, ob¬ 
serves of his friend, George LeUie, and hiswifethat “the very 
difference in their characters produced an harmonious com¬ 
bination.” Accordingly, Johnson would seem to have formed 
a somewhat narrow conception in that he confined himself to 
considerations of intellectual sympathy and intercourse. On 
a moot point like this, it may be as well to bear in mind that 
parity of disposition should provide, if not the antecedent in¬ 
centive to, at least the consequent fruit of, an indissoluble 
union of spirits. Friends, after they have been ‘sworn in’ as 
friends, cannot do better than strive each to cultivate his 
temper, tastes and tendencies in such a direction as to be able 
to stand side by side on the same platform with the other. 
Another noteworthy circumstance is the extreme desirability of 
picking and choosing friends from among those who hold an 
equality of rank and fortune with one’s own selL And this 
holds good in spite of wise Bacon’s warning that while “there 
is little friendship in the world”, it is in evidence “ least of all 
between equals”. He suggests as one advantage of friendship 
between superior and inferior that they are thereby placed in 
a position to comprehend each other the better in the light of 
their distinctive circumstances. His language, however, is 
not clear enough as to a specification of the aspect or aspects 
of inequality so favoured. All the same, generally speaking, 
it must be a matter of no small difficulty for dissimilars to 
to cohere long, unless strong elements are present to span 
the yawning gaps of fortune. At all events, it is of import¬ 
ance to distinguish between the similarity of fortune here in 
question and the similarity of inclinations above referred to. 

While on the choice of friends, it is incumbent on us to 
take a side-glance at what is termed ‘fancy’—that ethereal 
quality of which philosophers have always a good deal to say 
—and to note how far it may make an ingredient in the 
choice. To this inquiry a simple answer is furnished by the 
‘golden-mouthed’, minister of the Word already drawn upon. 
He holds that, as an intuitive and innocent impulse or passion, 
‘fancy’ may properly play its part in this as in other concerns 
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which afford scope enough for the coexistence of liberty with 
variety. There is, indeed, a sort of Platonic friendship as 
well as of Platonic love in which the soul of one exhibits a 
spontaneous sense of cognation with, and affinity to, the soul 
of another—nobody can explain how or why. And we are 
told that even a Jesus loved John the Apostle and Lazarus 
the Beggar with the instinct of a special love and manifested 
it by special attitudes. But—and this is a grave ‘but*— 
the youthful spirit is only too apt to swear lightly by this 
creed and to be carried away, in effect, by the lures of a 
smooth face and a comely contour without giving itself the 
least pause for discernment. Hence, in order to guard against 
such a parlous predicament, it is urgent that‘fancy* should be 
kept within safe bounds to render its appropriate service, 
namely, to “strike the flint and kindle a spark, which if it falls 
upon tender and compliant natures, may grow into a flame”. 

Then, as to the proper, permissible number of boon 
companions, an extension of range only exposes itself to the 
obvious risks of untenable positions in effect. Who knows 
not as a commonplace of experience in the student world 
how hard it practically is to keep up a regular course of 
private study for an examination in conjunction with, say, 
more than one or two fellow-candidates ? How much more, 
then, should the angle le greater in respect of real friendship 
on an equal footing—of copilgrimage hand in hand along the 
steep and rugged paths of life ? With no reasonable limit as 
to number in the inner circle, there is no knowing how little 
the balance of humour may be depended on to maintain itself 
in equilibrium amid the manifold vicissitudes of life*s wind 
and weather. As the poet of the fable has it, in fine, 

“Friendship like love is but a name 
Unless to one you stint the flame.’* 

Next, after a careful choice has been made of one or two 
bosom friends, the further problem arises : how best to carry 
on • intercourse with them so as to reap the greatest benefit 
from the prized association. In the first place, the preserva¬ 
tion of true friendship is itself as momentous a matter as the 
choice at the start. Hence it is that even the sententious moralist 
in Hamlet lays down the rule apprehended by real insight, 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.** 
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Here, the basic principle self-approved beyond question is 
that of perfect sincerity and unclouded confidence resting on 
the rock-bottom of reciprocal love and esteem. Spirits so inter¬ 
locked necessarily look upon each other as equals in every regard 
so far as to exemplify the sublime ideal that ** Friendship 
among men is the true republic, where all have equality of ser¬ 
vice and all have freedom of command,’* each the master as 
well as the servant of the other. Once the insidious worm of 
suspicion or selfishness creeps in, lo, the vitals of friendship are 
only too certain to be eaten away. Proverbial Philosophy, there¬ 
fore, distinctly enjoins— 

“ If thou wilt be loved, render implicit confidence; 

If thou wouldst not suspect, receive full confidence 

in turn; 

For where trust is not reciprocal, the love that 

trusted withereth.” 

Nobody is so simple-minded as not to anticipate injury at 
any moment from those whom he knows to be his avowed 
enemies. And, per contra, none may consistently apprehend 
any the slightest harm—that is, harm by design—from those 
who, he knows, are his firmest friends. Such being the case, 
it follows that the unlooked-for wrong sustained sometimes 
at the hands of an intensely beloved and implicitly trusted 
friend smites home, naturally, as a far more crushing blow 
than “ the certain loathing and the lodged hate ” of the open 
enemy or the sinister friend. So, while “ it must needs be 
that offences come and sensitive to a degree must be the 
tender mind of a trustful friend, 

“ How light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ”! 

Accordingly, the one thing needful for the securest upkeep of 
friendship is just to make up every incipient hitch ever before 
it aggravates itself, the offender then and there remorsefully 
coming out with a clean confession of his fault and the offend¬ 
ed as instantly cleansing away once for all every trace of 
rankling recollection. If, so far from having recourse to this 
ready remedy on either side, the soreness be but allowed to 
linger unattended to for never so brief an interval, why, then, 
every new move from either quarter must only worsen the 
situation beyond repair, widening, deepening and heightening 
the mischief of misunderstanding even because 
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Trifles light as air are to the jealous 
Confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ.** 

Thus, whereas conformity in inclinations may, as already ob¬ 
served, be well relegated to the role of a sequel, not a pre¬ 
requisite, to the formation of friendship, a perfect interchange 
of what all pulsates within the recesses of the self is a sine 
qua non to continued friendship. Nay, without it true friend¬ 
ship is simply inconceivable. A friendship confined to certain 
departments alone of the complex composite of life and hedg¬ 
ed round with the ring-fence of * Thus far and no further * 
is but a sectional or fractional friendship not quite worth the 
name it bears. The ideal rightly demands that the sympathies, 
if not the inclinations also, shall cover the entire field of life's in¬ 
terests and activities. For, unless you admit your friend into 
the folds of all that pertains to yourself, he does not and will 
not, for his part, feel drawn to you, by the resistless pull of an all¬ 
round obligation. There be those whose studious self-reserva¬ 
tions are equalled only by their shrewd evocations of self-expres¬ 
sion from friends kept ever at arm’s length though with every 
semblance only of close reciprocity. But, to be sure, this diplo¬ 
matic policy of ‘ Say little andeduce all you can ' has nothing at 
all to commend it for serious consideration from any point of 
view. Again, we are often taught, as a very counsel of perfection, 
that it is the part of wisdom always to treat a friend as though he 
may turn out an enemy and an enemy as though he may prove to 
be a friend at any moment. Admitting the saneness and 
soundness of the second part of this Baconian formula, might 
we not take leave, with advantage, to modify its first part and 
firmly impress it on ourselves that on no account should we 
suffer a friend to become a foe in so far as the prevention 
depends upon us as much as upon him ? All in all, then, the 
corner-stone of friendship must stand transfixed in mutual love 
and loyalty and all that these pregnant terms imply. One 
not insignificant safeguard in this connection may be recognis¬ 
ed as consisting in scrupulous abstention from anything 
smacking of monetary dealings in the shape of borrowing and 
lending between one and the other ; ** for loan oft loses both 
itself and friend.” When you find yourself privileged to 
supply the pecuniary wants of your friend, give of your sub¬ 
stance, never in the name of a loan with an eye to recovery, 
but absolutely to minister to his needs as to your own; and 
then, you stand on secure as on sacred ground. 
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Turning, a»s led by this last observation, to the pi?op6t 
offices of friendship, its first and foremost function may be 
summed up as comprised in the timely or constant infusion 
of courage and cheer enough to brave the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. A hard-bestead soul thus sustained— 
how wonderfully it outdoes itself as it cannot think to do 
otherwise ! On the other hand, deprived unexpectedly of its 
succours in friendship, oh, how it droops and languishes, as 
witness the recorded story of Lamb’s decline into the grave 
when, as it trying for a little while to survive his dearest 
friend, Coleridge, he liked it not—and died”! A true friend 
is he who is ever equally ready to impart and to imbibe the 
saving grace of monition and ministration as occasion demands 
it. In that highly edifying novel of hers, Janet's Bepent^ 
a7ice, George Eliot fittingly glorifies the “blessed influence 
of one true loving human soul on another”—“not calculable 
by algebra, not deducible by logic, but mysterious, effect- 
ual, mighty as the hidden process by which the tiny seed is 
quickened, and bursts forth into tall stem and broad leaf and 
glowing tasseled flower.” Such a blessed possession, twice 
blest, cannot fail to double the joys and halve the sorrows of 
the soul. With a view to such a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for, the silver links and silken ties of friendship, as 
of matrimony, are to be forged and fashioned out of growing 
assimilation in the pious godliness of the soul, the affection¬ 
ate esteem of the heart and the intellectual rapport of the 
mind through mutual reactions besides the bearing of each 
other’s burdens in the material concerns of the body, 

Anent the relative position of friends and kinsmen, it is a 
matter of common experience that the nearest of blood is not 
seldom the farthest from the agitating turmoils of the bosom, 
whereas no set-back operates to hinder the unbosoming of 
the self unto the friend. So does Tennyson appraise Arthur 
Henry Hallam ; “ More than my brothers are to me.” Also, 
the disregard of duties towards friends is a dereliction more 
inexcusable than that of duties towards relatives, because the 
friends are of our own voluntary choosing while the relatives 
represent a bond to which our consent was never requisitioned. 
Then, there remains the question whether the wedded spouse 
may not rise to the exalted height of an ideal friend as here 
set out and whether, after all, this appraisement on our part 
is not open to the charge of playing into the hands of the 
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usurper. The wife-friend is, of course, the ideal of ideals. 
But, in the actual working, it all turns on what sort of wife 
one is fortunate or unfortunate enough to get under the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of practical sociology. Ignorant and narrow¬ 
minded, a mere bundle of singular oddities and superstitious 
crudities, the Indian wife of today, despite the unique charm 
of her constitutional simplicity and fidelity, cannot, for a 
long, long time to come, satisfy in herself her educated hus¬ 
band’s demand or, rather, yearning for a fit ‘guide, philospher, 
and friend’. God speed the day when Mother India shall 
attain to that level of dual refinement at which her sweet wives 
can adequately occupy their rightful place in the economy of 
the body politic as worthy helpmates of their own partners in 
life! 

Does all this, we ask in closing, sound as no more than 
clap-trap from cloudland and savour overmuch of facile 
idealogy too far removed from what passes muster as practi¬ 
cal politics ? Nay, nay ; if ideas rule the world, ideals, how¬ 
ever unpractical and abstract-looking, are, indeed, the very 
lodestars of human voyage. Be it, then, the earnest, honest 
endeavour of each of us to steer the course of his life with eyes 
fixed steadfast upon the acknowledged values of friendship— 
at once “ the allay of our sorrows, the ease of our passions, 
the discharge of our oppressions, the sanctuary to our cala¬ 
mities, the counsellor of our doubts, the charity of our minds, 
the emission of our thoughts, the exercise and improvement 
of what we meditate.” 



THE ADVENT OF WOMAN 
1935 


Unto each sakhi, the first word of greeting and good 
wishes mnst be even this—none finer or fitter: 

‘‘So, sister, be thy Womanhood 
A baptism on thy brow, 

For something dimly understood 
And which thou art not now; 

But which within thee, all the time, 

Maketh thee what thou art; 

Maketh thee long and strive and climb. 

The God-life at thy heart/' 

Now, is it not a truism that Woman has not yet come to 
her own, even yet in these days of vaunted civilisation ? The 
ideal, of course, has shone forth radiant up in the sky all 
along. Poesy has nobly sung her laudation of Womanhood ‘to 
one clear harp in divers tones.' Social Philosophy has justly 
allotted the place of the fair sex in the economy of the body 
politic. Practical philanthropy has fruitfully wrought some 
of her dreams into deeds in behalf of the weaker vessel. Po¬ 
sitivism has symbolically exalted the worship of the mother, 
the wife and the daughter into a very creed of religion. And 
Theocratic Faith, always and everywhere, has visioned in every 
daughter of Eve no other than ‘the handmaid of the Lord.' 
None the less, the bare, bald fact i?emains— 

“woman's best is unbegun; 

Her advent yet to come." 

How, then, is it to come at all“this Advent of Woman? 
First, idealise, idealise away, in that direction. Therein lies 
the potent prerequisite, inasmuch as it is ideas and ideas alone 
that verily rule the world. If, in all this multiplex creation, 
there exists any one entity worthiest of such idealising trans¬ 
figuration, rest assured it is none other than Woman. A maa- 
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Guline voice might have said, 'The noblest work of God is 
man,* In so far, however, as the dictum suggests an im¬ 
plicit ignoring of the counterpart of man, there might, in a re¬ 
presentative sense, be something in the general diagnosis put 
forward by one of the slighted sex: 

“By custom doom’d to folly, sloth and ease. 

No wonder Pope such female triflers sees.” 

At all events, a brusque indication to this efifect might, as well, 
stand good as a broad vindication against every species of 
misogynic detraction (to use a pompous word in expression of 
a prevailing attitude). A whole world of refreshing contrast 
is what comes presented in the apostrophe we owe to the pre¬ 
mier poet of Puritanism: 

“0 fairest of creation ! last and best 
Of all God’s works ! creature in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thought be form’d 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet.” 

For a certainty, nothing is more calculated to stimulate and 
speed the “yet to come” than for the earnest-minded represent¬ 
atives of both sexes to recall, now and again, the large, the 
lofty vision that, anywhen and anywhere, has so far shaped 
itself on the varied aspects of Woman—her difference and yet 
her unity with man ; her dower and her destiny; and, in the 
light of these, her rights and her wrongs. 

And how fares it with her, roughly, on those lines accord¬ 
ing to recorded testimony confirmatory of all but universal 
experience? The mystic line, it has been said, that severs 
man from God—'which is human, which divine’ -is far too 
subtle to draw. Not a whit easier is it, to be sure, to define 
with any approach to precision what really marksoff woman- 
soul from man-soul. ‘Common is the commonplace’ which 
points to man’s superior strength in the head and to woman’s 
in the heart. A half-truth this, at best; and, like all half-truths, 
one that has mothered somewhat of mischief in its own way. 
On the other hand, how wholly sound and salutary the hoary 
concept of the Siva-Parvati commingling of natures to typify 
man with rich suggestiveness as ardhandreeswara ! Go a step 
further and discover a still closer relationship, even identity, 
of the woman-heart with the child-heart. For, if Divine 
simplicity dwells at Childhood’s core, the latter, for its part, 
thrives nowhere but at Womanhood’s bosom. Again, man 
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joys to equate woman with beauty and, still more, beauty with 
woman. And, perhaps, nothing humours her better. But 
wherein endures the essence of beauty pure and simple ? Say 
what the age of fops and trivolities in fashion may, not the 
gaud and glitter of the outer form, not the gloss and glamour 
of the outermost pigment, not the grace and garnish of linea¬ 
ment or movement—none of these makes true feminine beauty 
or any beauty at that. Rather, as one avers, genuine female 
fascination is, properly, of the type of an ancient cathedral 
‘bailt by that only law that Use be suggester of Beauty.* That 
way, as has been otherwise put, starting though in romance 
as ‘a phantom of'delight’ 'to haunt, startle and waylay,* Woman 
duly matures into a reality ‘not too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food’ and at last mellov/s into a very ‘tutelary 
deity’ ‘to warn, to comfort and command.’ Of the progress¬ 
ive career thus sketched, the import as well as the importance 
is exquisitely reflected in a woman-artist’s own picture as under. 
Runs the strain, as blown by Sarah J. Hale: 

“Woman’s warm heart and gentle hand,in God’s eternal 

plan 

Were form’d to soften, soothe, refine,exalt, and comfort 

man, 

And win from pleasure’s poison cup to life’s pure fount 

above. 

And rule him, as the angels rule, by deeds of grace and 

love.’’ 

Note how comprehensive the chart, embracing alike the negat¬ 
ive and positive implications. Little wonder that the ministry 
gets dignified into regnancy itself, finding apt expression, say, 
in the well-known epigram, “ The hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world”. Where it tends, though 
unobtrusively yet effectively, to none but wholesome ends, 
this dominance provides a needful corrective in that grammar 
of life which construes man as evermore a noun in the object¬ 
ive case governed by woman. Further, as one celebrant has 
it, it is the genial beams of womanly loveliness born of gentle¬ 
ness in suffering and endurance through scorn, of lily-white 
virtue and rock-rooted faith, that ‘give it the stamp celestial, 
and admit it to sisterhood with angels.’ 

Now that Womanhood is slowly hastening to step tathe 
fore and take mankind by storm with her downright ‘ decla¬ 
ration of rights’, it just becomes the better part of wisdom— 
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to put it even on that lowly ground—for the sterner sex to 
yield up the overdue recognition ere it is squeezed out of close- 
fisted hands. ^ More sinned against than sinning* being quite 
the kernel of the whole matter, the claim enunciates itself 
thus in the sober spirit and the sweet accent of Susan Coo- 
lidge, so far removed from the sheer, grasping suffragette : 

** The right to a life of my own; 

Not merely a casual bit 
Of somebody else’s life flung out, 

That, taking hold of it, 

I may stand as a cypher does after a numeral writ.** 

‘Self-determination*, ‘self-realisation* and the like—so 
they call it in long-winded terms. But the spirit behind cours¬ 
es through the blood and blows not alone in the air. Accord¬ 
ingly, good Mazzini*s challenge must apply to the Eastern as 
also to the Western mansion of our Father’s Home, as he 
admonishes the race to “hasten the redemption of Woman... 
by restoring her to her mission of Inspiration, Prayer and 
Pity.” Eevel you in ‘the splendour that wets Ind’, in her 
Maitreyis and Miras, her Savitris and Sitas ? Well; the 
more reason why no effort should be spared to shed the sor¬ 
didness that is Ind ! The age of clay may not too soon be 
transmuted into the age of gold. 

Humble in means, yet high-vaulted in scope, may the 
sphere and, what is more, the atmosphere of liberal culture in 
institutions like yours of St. Miras High SchooP avail, under 
God, to implement the consummation devoutly to be wished! 


At Hyderabad f'Sind) under the fostering care of Sadhu 
T, L# Vaswanji. 
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WHY WIDOW-MARRIAGE?* 
1894 


May I be permitted to observe at the outset that our sub¬ 
ject for this evening is, by no means, an agreeable theme 
whether from the point of view of the speaker or from that of 
the hearers ? We are here not to exult in praise over the 
matchless ‘ splendour that was Ind * nor to glory in the vast 
strides of progress accomplished by ourselves in advance of 
our ancestors. Neither is it open to us at this moment to sit 
in sharp judgment upon generations long since gone by. Gra¬ 
tefully alive to all the triumphs of culture and enlightenment 
so far achieved, our humble purpose on this occasion will be 
to review dispassionately the present position in respect of 
India’s treatment of the sex of her mothers, sisters and daugh¬ 
ters and, contrasting it with the conditions obtaining among 
other peoples, to try and impress vividly on ourselves how far 
we still are from having reaped the finest, sweetest fruits of 
the modern ideal and how imperative the cry, yet unheard as 
in a wilderness, for further marked improvement along the 
line. As such, how may it be anything but an unpleasant and 
even painful task for us to administer shocks, as necessary, to 
our own pride of race and religion so-called ? Nevertheless, 
are not introspection and circumspection to be accepted, so to 
speak, as the two eyes capable alone of leading us along the 
safe and sure path of real progress from step to step ? 

Now, in the earnest consideration of the all too uneasy 
problem before us, we are by no means in need of labouring 
under the disability of dealing with bare abstractions or mere 
hypothetical conditions. The widow, with all the distinctive 
features appertaining to her lot, is no rare being in our com¬ 
munity. Bather is she a concrete reality in evidence all 

* An essay read under the auspices of the Masulipatam Stu¬ 
dents' Union with (Eao Bahadur) P. Venkatappayya Pantulu 
Garu, B A., in the chair. 
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around at every turn. And it may not be too much to add 
that, as regards the child-widow in particular she is verily the 
skeleton present in almost every other, if not every, house. 
Surely, she is not the least striking and characteristic factor 
in the Hindu social order of today. Hence, no one requires 
to roam far afield to recognise what it means to be a Hindu 
child-widow in actual life, what her environments and what 
her handicaps are like in the society she lives and moves in— 
that is, under the limitations of such measure of life and move¬ 
ment as is extended to her in the existing state of things. 

As nominal wifehood suddenly yields place to real widow" 
hood, there begins for the hapless victim of insensate, nay, of 
cruel custom a footsore race bound to run to the end of her 
own earthly existence even like the invariable concomitant of 
shadow chasing substance on and on. While this is not the 
place to dilate upon the sanctities of the marital bond, it may 
suffice to remind ourselves that marriage is an institution sys¬ 
tematically evolved in the march of human progress, if not as 
old in origin as creation itself, all along designed by Provi¬ 
dence to supply an adequate and legitimate sanction—to put 
it even on the lowest ground—for the gratification of the so- 
called carnal cravings innate in the human frame of either sex. 
It is, then, clear what all is involved in an ordering of things 
under which, only in the case of girls so unfortunate as to lose 
those who are called their husbands, man steps in with self- 
arrogated power to debar what nature would impel, such of 
them as succeed in subjugating the passions being, of course, 
left out of account with an all too merited meed of reveren¬ 
tial praise. In the generality of cases, ah, how the internal 
pangs prick the flesh on all sides, as Death clips off the 
golden thread of all that happiness which the tender little 
ones have hardly yet tasted, if at all, in conjugal life! Nor is 
this the whole brunt of the misery; for the position is at once 
rendered different from that of so many other oases of be¬ 
reavement—in one word, it is made $ui generis. To add fuel to 
fire, the bitterness of the situation is aggravated through a 
series of cast-iron appliances so far as to become the more 
appalling because set up with no end of assiduous care even 
by those nearest and dearest. 

That early marriages are all too common in this land of 
many ills, self-inflicted, is a patent fact which there is no deny¬ 
ing or disputing. Accordingly, as above stated, it proves to be 
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no mere flight of fancy to scan and survey the condition of the 
peculiar product of that childish custom, the child-widow; since 
it is with her cause we are concerned more than with that of 
the elderly widow. Manifold are the forces, on the religious, 
moral, economic and social sides, that operate powerfully to 
keep the inhuman usage still in vogue, although not a few 
grant in theory that it is already time enough for its decent 
burial. The ranks of the unfortunates are daily swollen by 
the considerable influx of fresh recruits of child-widows from 
the fertile soil of early marriage. No doubt, it is not meant 
that the discountenance of child-marriage will ward ofl’ death 
itself from the male population or that the alliance premature¬ 
ly contracted is what brings mortality upon the boy-husband. 
But this much is beyond controversy that, if only the farcical 
ceremony did not take place so early, it would not, even should 
the boy in question happen to pass away, affect the social 
economy so tremendously by adding to the number of suffer¬ 
ers condemned to the widow’s weeds in perpetuity. None 
with a heart to feel and a mind to reflect will fail to visualise 
the awful wretchedness that covers the lot of the poor little 
one whom the irony of stolid conservatism declares a widow 
ever before she has become a wife. Of the lurid fact that she 
has once been given in marriage and is now consigned to end¬ 
less woe for no fault of hers, the average girl of six or seven 
years of age knows nothing. She, therefore, naturally blooms 
out with delight on occasions of festivity in the family circle. 
Down come the parents upon her ; and away she is flung as 
an ill-omen from the scene of mirth and merriment. She sets 
up a cry, unable altogether to understand what lies behind 
this parental cruelty. And it is only gradually that she gets 
initiated into the gloom of the mysteries of widowhood by the 
strict prohibition of all personal ornamentation, the rude ton- 
sure of the head to the utter havoc of nature’s luxuriant locks 
and the rigid prescription of one coarse meal a day to be sup¬ 
plemented with fortnightly recurring fasts and privations. 
Too often in vain, she enquires about the why and wherefore 
of all this strangely savage treatment. So long as it serves 
the purpose, some queer story or other is trotted out to silence 
the questionings. To her infinite agony, as time advances, it 
is borne in upon her by the stern actualities of contrast that 
he who should have been her all-in-all—her helpmeet and pur¬ 
veyor of felicity—through life has disappeared from here below, 
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leaving her a victim to that life-long fate. Time alone unfolds 
to her heart the true, the far-reaching significance of the hope¬ 
less plight thus forced upon her—thanks to that ununder- 
standed rite perpetrated before her ideas of it have extended 
beyond drum-beats, new-woven cloths and dainty confections; 
whereas, even later after those five, fast-faded days of the 
wedding tamash, she has never been suffered to mix with, or 
set eyes upon, the one now lost for ever. If the background, 
however, presents some slight degree of alleged relief in the 
case of other than absolute virgin-widows, one really does not 
know how far, after all, the cross is intrinsically less galling 
and more endurable where, after a brief space of time, the 
blessings of husband and homo first begun to be tasted are 
suddenly withdrawn and there follows the call to exchange that 
normal life for one of quite a different tenor. 

In other climes, men and women marry ; and women 
become widows. In India, boys and girls are married ; and 
girls are made widows. The contrast between the two Voices’ 
of the verbs, representing as it does the differing lights in 
which our widows and those elsewhere are looked upon, may 
be pointedly observed in the odium crystallised in the very 
name of ‘widow’ in all our languages—at best, a mark of 
inauspicious foreboding; and, too often, a term of vile re¬ 
proach—while the creature herself is, by common consent,, 
no more than a drag upon the family. And what remains yet 
of the sequel to the gruesome tale ? For, the foregoing is 
only the effect of the husbands’ demise upon the personal 
enjoyment and happiness of the widows themselves. And 
there still looms the other, perhaps the more glaring, aspect 
of the problem—one vitally affecting their relations with the 
society they belong to. Nature gradually asserts her own 
sway, while there is barred out the only approved means of 
satisfying her imperious demands. What, then, is the course 
left open in the midst of sisters, sisters-in-law and even 
mothers and mothers-in-law witnessed round about at every 
step in unhampered enjoyment of ‘doubh^ blessedness’? Why, 
there is one and only one course, expressively styled as the 
*hlde-and-seek’ game. An evil associate is secretly resorted 
to or even makes sly and successful overtures of aggression 
who opens out the world to those blindfolded eyes. In the 
hard conflict—how hard, Goodness alone knows 1—that must 
xage between the awakened passions and the semi-suppress- 
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ed sense of shame, the former win the victory in most in¬ 
stances. And the inevitable result is a career of abject 
license scarcely hid from the glare of day—not unoften, too, 
in utter disregard of the restrictions of caste and colour. 
Nature*s betrayal follows through pregnancy—now and here 
a nuisance to be swiftly got rid of as best it may. All possible 
shifts are tried to compass this fine art of foeticide. These 
attempts proving futile at times, there comes into being, 
in due course, a hapless creature with the brand of bastardy 
upon an innocent forehead. The next step perforce is furtively 
to make short work of this live damnation. In case of failure 
even in such extremity for want of clever management, the 
policeman, as the accredited custodian of civil order, becomes 
the dread and horror of the party, if there be so much at all as 
a party to help the strayed soul out of the scrape. His palms 
must be freely greased; else, the courts of law swiftly set their 
cold machinery in relentless motion. Then commences the 
second act of the heart-harrowing drama: the wheel of ac¬ 
customed sin moves round its own axis; license, the more 
its reins are loosed, the faster it speeds—till, in the end, the 
victim sinks into utter ignominy or, more correctly, shame¬ 
facedness devoid of the least trace of susceptibility. Unable 
or unwilling, sometimes, to be cowed down by the cramping, 
corroding restraints of the house that is anything but a home 
and goaded on by seductive wiles outside which are never 
wanting, the forlorn wretch—more sinned against, in truth, 
than sinning—goes so far as to snatch away as much of mon¬ 
etary wherewithal as she can secretly lay hands on and elopes 
with a paramour, here a cook, there a washerman, or there 
a,'ain a Mahammadan servant. Where possible, the humi¬ 
liated kinsfolk strive to recover—by no means to reclaim— 
the lost one into the fold, the thin story handily concocted 
for Mrs. Grundy’s consumption being that of a pilgrimage to 
some sacred shrine or a visit to some distant relations to 
account for the escapade. And, very often, the threat, even 
the writ, of excommunication from the pious preservers of 
sandtani$t purity melts away before feasts and dahshinds. 
Such be some of the subterfuges, too well-known, to which 
recourse is had in the absence of permissive provision for the 
marriage of child-widows who should otherwise make quite 
respectable wives as well as happy, useful members of society 
in every respect and according to any right standard. Yet 
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our leaders are sooner prepared to swallow all intrenchments 
on their caste integrity, morality, spirituality and whatnot 
than to move by a hair’s breadth and provide for their luck¬ 
less sisters and daughters the unexceptionable scope for living 
clean lives of uprightness and usefulness. 

In this wonderful sociology of ours, a widower has every 
right to marry without reference to the number of times. And 
seldom, if ever, does he waive that right. But marriage with 
a suitably grown-up widow being out of the question even for 
him, in all cases he goes and fastens himself to a child-wife 
young enough to be (mis) taken for his daughter, if not his 
granddaughter. And unable, despite all his high education 
and refinement, to contain himself at least till she has reached 
the stage of maturity, he falls into the depths of promiscuous 
adultery to the ruin of his health and means as also of his 
prospects for the future. Some enforce premature union with 
their diminutive wives—invariably to the greater detriment of 
the latter. What elaboration does it require here for us to 
realise the horrors of an ill-assorted alliance of the kind, say, 
between an old, decrepit widower with one foot in the grave 
and a young, lovely girl with but the vista of a blanker blast¬ 
ed future before her? What community of interest or senti¬ 
ment, what reciprocity of affection or attachment, what reality 
of happiness or harmony may oneexpect to flow, let us honest¬ 
ly ask ourselves, from such a ‘sacrament’ as we persist in mis¬ 
naming it with all perverseness ? At best, the green little wife 
is not in a position to manage the household so successfully 
and bring up her necessarily feeble and sickly children so 
satisfactorily as an experienced widow could if only allowed 
to unite herself with one subjected to a like mishap in life. 

We have so far seen, on quite a surface view, some of the 
plainest abuses of the system of enforced widowhood which 
has laid its iron grip upon our country or, rather, our commu¬ 
nity. Clearer minds, to be sure, will readily perceive a vast 
array of more pernicious ills eating away the vitals of social 
efiSciency and spiritual growth amongst us. While upon this 
aspect, it must not be left unobserved that there is no rule in 
human affairs under the sun but has its own exception ; and 
so it is, too, in the present context. As already noted, there 
ate, it is far from me to question, not a few of our widows who 
pursue the right course in their widowhood and lead lives of 
unsullied purity, pdtivratyam, to the bitter end of their earth- 
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ly chapter. Nevertheless, even in such thrice-glorious instances, 
it cannot be gainsaid that it is a mere death-in-life sort of 
sapless, sunless existence in which naught but the negation 
of positive interests toward self-fulfulment greets and besets 
them on every side. And, after all, where are the scales and 
weights with which to appraise the moral worth of the results 
of an absolute scheme of coercive chastity ? On the other hand, 
so long as there remains a single victim of compulsory inhu¬ 
manity, the system responsible cannot but bring down upon 
itself the verdict of deserved condemnation. Fancy not, good 
hearers, I beseech you, that I am indulging in wanton exagger¬ 
ation. On the contrary, the stark truth stares us full in the 
face. I cannot invent new tales; nor would I, if I could. 
While deploring the hard lot of existing widows, how dare I 
find it in my heart to add to their sad number by creating one 
more from mere fantasy ? 

It is an inference of history, so thoroughly attested by 
every one of its pages as to have virtually passed into an 
axiom by this time, that the position of women in a country or 
community is one sure index to the state of its civilisation. If 
so, what, in fine, was and what is that position amongst us? 
Towards the days of the decline of feudal serfdom with its 
incident of forced labour in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, there went up as follows a petition from a Hungarian 
peasant to the German Emperor, Joseph II:— 

“Most Merciful Emperor, 

Four days forced labour for the seigneur; the fifth day 
fishing for him ; the sixth day hunting with him ; and the 
seventh belongs to God! Consider, most merciful Emperor, 
how can I pay dues and taxes?” 

In all conscience, is not the lot of our womenfolk something 
analogous to this ? Do we not read in their every-day life— 
albeit, for the matter of that, they are not so much as allowed 
to exclaim like the peasant sufferer—that, through the hard 
and fast inflictions imposed by society, a woman in India is 
never once in life her own mistress but must always belong 
to somebody ? Before marriage, she is the possession of her fa¬ 
ther or, if the father is no more, of her brother. After marri¬ 
age, she becomes the property of her husband and, .on his 
death, of her son or of other members of the family. And 
this all-round subordination of the sex does continue still in 
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face of the high education, the refining culture, which has 
awakened our countrymen to a consciousness of their predica¬ 
ment under a foreign yoke and which spurs them on to aspire 
to self-government and clamour for political independence I 
Every nation is made up of men and women; and where one 
section seeks to grow at the expense of the other, there palpably 
the laws of nature are set at naught; and nature is always too 
dangerous a force to defy. Shall we say, then, that our com¬ 
patriots are simply insensible^of the wrongs under which their 
complementary fellow-beings are silently pining, though not 
articulately groaning, away? Or is it that, like the Priest and 
the Levite of old, they shut their eyes to the sufferings—not 
by the wayside as then but right under the very roof—and 
ignore their own duty by them ? Or, perhaps, do they lay un¬ 
to their souls the flattering unction that, when all is said and 
done, the present policy stands justified of wisdom in the name 
alike of equity and of utility ? Indeed, there be in our midst 
all these divers shades of thinking and feeling. So that it be¬ 
hoves us to examine more closely how ifar justice and gener. 
osity bear them out in reference to this vexed but vital question 
of questions. 

The foremost of common-sense pleas for the marriage of 
widowed girls or, properly, for the lifting of the ban upon it, 
points to the enormity of a state of things in which what is 
sauce to the goose is not sauce to the gander—one in which a 
widower who has once, aye, more them once, enjoyed family 
life and whose training and enlightenment must have forti¬ 
fied him into subduing his animal passions is yet equipped 
with every warrant to remarry any number of times; where¬ 
as an ignorant, innocent child-widow, quite a stranger to the 
sweets of married life and to any of the facilities of education 
and good training, is completely placed under an eternal 
interdict in this regard. In answer to the above, it is stated 
ad nauseum that the widower's case is one of religious neces¬ 
sity in that the performance of certain spiritual rites is en¬ 
joined upon the male as a grihazta, it being also incumbent 
upon him to beget children for the perpetuation of the fami¬ 
ly; while not only is the performance of rites by the female 
nowhere laid down but, into the bargain, it is distinctly de¬ 
clared that she has no separate, independent role of the kind 
and that, being virtually merged in her lord and sovereign, 
she has only a secondary existence by his side. Upon these 
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good-natured objectors we cannot too strongly impress the 
truth ;that to hold that women, as women, have no spiritual 
functions to discharge is to make a travesty of perfect duty, 
even the duty of self-realisation in and through the home; 
and also that the real, the supreme, end of marriage is not 
only to raise offspring but to avert indiscriminate intercourse. 
When once the marriage has taken place, there are duties 
devolving upon the one as upon the ofcher. If the objector’s 
reasoning were well-grounded, it should follow as a corollary 
that there is little need for a woman, considered by herself, 
to marry even in the first instance. Some sagely question 
whether widow-marriage is going to purge the world alto¬ 
gether of the age-long iniquity of immoral conduct. To this 
no conclusive answer is ever possible. But this much may 
safely be affirmed that the reform in question will go a great 
way towards minimising the extent of immorality rampant 
within the sacred precincts of home; and the one practical 
and effective means of arresting adultery is first to counten¬ 
ance the marriage of child-widows and then to employ other 
collateral aids in our power to crush the monster. Our vene¬ 
rated pioneer in this cause, Veeresalingam the Valiant—all 
success attend his Herculean heroisms!—aptly likens the 
position of the widow to that of a hunger-stricken man shut 
up in a room full of eatables and precluded from all chance 
of working for himself in the proper way but charged, all the 
same, to maintain himself without appropriating by ‘theft’ 
any of the articles close at hand. Thus, the tall talk of put¬ 
ting down adultery without allowing remarriage in the case of 
the voiceless ones we plead for would prove no less hollow 
than that of putting down theft under the above circumstanr 
ces. Then, side by side with those who try by specious argu-: 
ments to fence up and fortify the time-honoured prohibition, 
the bulk of our people are inwardly swayed, like Hamlet, by 
the dread of future ills unknown which, peradventure, may 
4pome to replace those they now know of. In general terms, 
however, the old adage, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush’, applies only to good and not to the reverse of good. 
So that no problematical dubieties may rightly hinder anyone 
from trying to improve off actual certainties of present evil 
fraught also with prospective danger. To glance at one or two 
of such particular issues, there are those, in the first place, 
who entertain, or pretend to entertain, grave apprehensions 
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that, with the door thrown open to widow marriage, the mur¬ 
der of hugbands ie likely to crop up ia lieu of infanticide. 
But may not fears of that ilk be justly traced to the nervous 
dread, inherent in human nature, of incurring sore peril by 
way of reprisal at the hands of those who have long been mal¬ 
treated by them? Per contra^ as a matter of fact, do we not 
hear occasionally of the murder of his lawfully wedded wife 
by some male member of our own society in view, apparently, 
of the free permit held to take another wife after her ? And 
whoever would propose to proscribe a second marriage for our 
menfolk on the score of such out-of-the-way occurrences? 
Also,‘do we know for a certainty that, on anything like a wider 
scale, wives are given to disposing of the lives of their hus¬ 
bands in other countries and even in the several communities 
of our own country in which no prohibition of widow-marriage 
is operative ? In the second place, there is the economic 
objection which turns upon the serious fear of overpopulation 
ushering in its train the twin monsters of famine and penury. 
This apprehension, at its best, betrays an insufficient grasp of 
the applied science of political economy in its bearings upon 
Indian problems. Ours even now is a continent of a country 
full of extensive tracts of unreclaimed land which may, with 
advantage, be brought under the plough in easy development 
of rich resources more than sufficient to afford a living for 
twice her present population. As it is, is not the census being 
increased, in spite of ourselves, by such as recoil from the vow 
of celibacy forced down their throats and take to lives of 
shame? What is more, may not our aged widowers themselves 
refrain or be made to refrain from remarriage so as thus to set 
the example in the matter of a Malthusian check upon popu¬ 
lation ? If only they yielded place thus to some of our less 
aged and more lonely widows, why, then, from the very nature 
of the case, the loin-issue of the latter could be depended upon 
to make for better progeny, indeed. Lastly, there remains to 
be noticed the trite old ground incessantly put forward in 
defence of the status quo that, say what the new-fangled folk 
may upon the platform, our widows at home are themselves 
abundantly satisfied with their own lot as the very cream of 
generous humanity. But, although, doubtless, in several cases 
there does prevail a strong feeling of tropical warmth, all care¬ 
ful observers must still agree that the miseries of widowhood 
amongst us are appalling to a degree; and even where they 
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fail to feelthe sharp edge of the affliction, the question remains 
whether their insensibility, based as it is on ignorance and 
wont not unlike in the case of the Negroi Slaves of America, goes 
in any way to justify the perpetuation of the old policy on the 
part of our own sapient, superior selves ? Furthermore, is the 
happiness owned by our widows in their position, such as it is, 
any different from the pleasure indulged in by a self-deluded 
lunatic? Above all, and after all, even where genuine happi¬ 
ness falls to the lot of some fortunate ones, assuredly, it has 
not been through our instrumentality. For, what have we 
omitted that could tend to intensify the bitterness of their 
situation ? 

Considering, then, that a changed social polity is so very 
imperative for the upkeep of sound national life, let the advo¬ 
cates of law here present determine if apathy and inaction in 
this matter do not come properly within the four corners of 
culpable negligence of duty before the high tribunal of Divine 
Justice. It stands implanted as a citadel upon the rock of com¬ 
mon-sense that, except by remarriage, no adequate redress or 
remedy can ever be afforded against the evils of early marri¬ 
age to the unfortunates concerned; and until that nipping-in- 
the-bud institution of early marriage has become itself a thing 
of the past, child-widows may not strictly be judged with un¬ 
feeling harshness for their steps being forced into the by-paths 
of vice as the only escape from enforced abstinence. In the 
eyes of our orthodox brethren, this innovation, of course, in¬ 
volves nothing short of the breach of a law divine. Now, how¬ 
soever prepared we may be, for argument's sake, even to lower 
our conception of God and His even-handed impartiality to¬ 
wards all His children and to grant that what He wills for 
man He does not will for woman among the higher castes of 
Hindu India, the burden still presses heavy upon our hearts— 
not so much upon our heads though—of judging, in the lurid 
light of ghastly facts, how far our self-righteous community, 
as at present conditioned, is strictly conforming to the sup¬ 
posed Divine injunctions of the Sastras. Change is being 
effected or, rather, is simply gaining ground by ever so much 
of legal fiction—and this whether we rise to the occasion and 
stamp it with recognition or, ostrich-like, shut our eyes and 
slumber away in fancied security. The slothful servant in the 
Parable of the Talents was, no doubt, under the spell of simpU 
indolence. More than that, there lay behind, too, a false 
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consciousness of duty at the back of that shallow mind. He 
was swayed by the strong impression that his business was no 
more than just to preserve intact what his master had com¬ 
mitted to his keeping; so that in the tenacious adherence to 
the present consisted for him the ideal of the true discharge of 
duty! Manifestly, it was no act of service that he rendered. 
The other servants utilised their possessions, namely, their 
dower of talents, to better purpose inasmuch as they laid them 
out and set them current among their fellow-men. So, failing 
to discern in altered circumstances a solemn call and challenge 
from God Himself to carry on His ‘increasing purpose* to 
loftier issues, does it at all befit us comfortably to disown all 
responsibility and cleave to the form of things handed down to 
us, attended though with naught but narrow and even nasty 
results ? Nay, nay. We have neither to cling to the past nor 
to fling it away. The rule of progressive life, as students of 
institutional growth like Sir Henry Maine remind us, is always 
to cleave to the spirit and not to the form for the plain reason 
that the latter retains not its integrity through all time. And 
therein, assuredly, what we keep is more beyond measure than 
what we yield up. Our own forefathers never had such de¬ 
generate practices as infant marriage with their brood of kind¬ 
red evils. Far, far away have we long since wandered from 
their thoughts and usages. Let us, therefore, claim back and 
make good our kinship with them by sharing freely the largess 
of their spirit and digging afresh the channels in which the 
exigencies of the day and the generation require that spirit to 
flow. 

In doffing, permit me to repeat in a too feeble tone the 
trumpet-tongued exhortation of that eminent savant-friend of 
India, Professor Max Muller, gratefully held in the highest 
esteem by one and all in this land. ‘ Cannot**, he plaintively 
asks, “the people of Indiathemselves, so enlightened and kind- 
hearted as many of the leaders are now, combine to wipe off 
this blot on their national honour and make the lot of all 
widows, young or old,notonly tolerable but honourable, useful 
and, in the end, happy and joyful?” Is it not more than time, 
good, gracious gentlemen, that, men of light and leading as 
you are, you hearkened to, and heeded, the undertones of the 
pathetic plaint of your widowed sisters and daughters voiced 
thi^s by noble-natured Tennyson : 
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"These men are hard upon us as of old’’ ? 

Else, were it not but to confirm, with reinforced evidence as 
self-convicted votaries of the Moloch of Custom, the telling 
indictment of tender-tempered Gowper: 

"There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart’’? 
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KEATS AND SHELLEY AS ODISTS 
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Two brother-bards with much in common alike in life’s 
outfit, achievement and untimely end were Keats and Shelley. 
Children both of the Neo-Romantic Movement of the early 
nineteenth century, they shared in a greater or less measure 
the Hellenic heritage of antique art and literature. Upon both, 
though not to an equal degree, the contemporary formative 
influence of Leigh Hunt and others left its impress. And the 
all too impatient hand of Death gathered them, one close upon 
the other, to their premature graves side by side in the Pro¬ 
testant Cemetery at Rome. Sweet beyond words as are the 
heard melodies of both, they force us to feel how sweeter far 
should have been those unheard from their heavenly harps bro¬ 
ken before time. The critical world, with singular unanimity, 
has agreed that of the rare productions actually left to it by 
Keats and Shelley, the shorter lyrical pieces must suffice by 
themselves to make the charm of the muse of each endure as 
long as the English language should be spoken. In parti¬ 
cular, so characteristic of the genius of each in conception and 
so perfact In execution despite the immaturity of each are the 
exquisite little representative odes of either. These furnish in 
every way a most fitting illustration of Prof. Saintsbury’s com¬ 
ment upon the two authors—‘ so alike and yet so different.’ 

The first impression created by the Odes is the sense of 
their wonderful rapidity of movement in the flight of imagi¬ 
nation and of melody in the flow of verse—features so very 
essential to this species of poetic composition. Keats’s spirit 
now flies to his ‘ light-winged ’ Nightingale ‘ on the viewless 
wings of poesy ’ and then descends to report the ‘ fled ’ music 
of his vision or waking dream experienced in her company. 
Hfis Autumn Ode has its ‘ music too,’ the music of the ‘season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness/ His Ode to the Poets easily 
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carries'the vehicle of a simple metre up to the pitch of con¬ 
summate skill in celebrating the ‘ Bards of Passion and of 
Mirth' ‘double-lived in regions new.' And those are by no 
means ‘tuneless numbers* in which, unto immortal Psyche, 

‘ latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus* faded hierarchy,' 

he becomes at once her choir, her voice, her lute, her pipe, 
her incense sweet, her shrine, her grove, her cracle, her pro¬ 
phet and her priest. Shelley’s measure, in its turn, rushes 
forward here with the elemental sweep of his ‘wild West 
Wind'. It soars aloft there with the spontaneous spring of his 
‘ blithe * Skylark up ‘ to Heaven or near it.’ It, again, dances 
with majestic rhythm to the chorus of the three Spirits in the 
Ode to Heaven. And, once more, in the Liberty Odes, it flows 
with torrential force through the recurring refrains of the 
charge to enthralled Spain, through the classic transitions of 
epode and strophe and antistrophe in the Ode to Naples and 
through ‘the solemn harmony* upon the varying fortunes of 
the ‘ lost Paradise of this divine and glorious world* in the 
story of the nations since creation. 

A close scrutiny of the two minstrels’ moods connects 
them, too, by a common colouring of inward personal despon¬ 
dency. Keats is overborne by ‘the weariness, the fever and the 
fret’ of life. His is ‘the wakeful anguish of the soul’ subject 
to habitual alternations of joy and pain out of the abiding 
consciousness— 

‘Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil'd Melancholy has her sovran shrine.’ 

Shelley, for his part, has his ‘sore need’, fallen and bleeding 
‘ upon the thorns of life.* He is face to face with ‘ hate and 
pride and fear*; and he pants for what is not. In this matter, 
however, their outlook differs rather markedly: that of Shelley 
is at least more uniformly healthy and hopeful. This is brought 
out by the aim each brings to bear upon his chosen aspect of 
past lore or present nature and the lesson he carries from it. 
Working out the allegory about Psyche aided by Cupid, Keats 
does rise to a noble view in his hint of the soul’s gradual puri¬ 
fication, not out of, but by and through, its passions and its 
misfortunes so as ultimately to be fitted for immortal bliss. 
But on his wonted level, he seeks merely to be happy in the 
happiness of the Nightingale by sinking ‘ Lethe-wards.* Shel- 
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ley, on the other hand, longs to Meetn’ with the Skylark 
‘ things more true and deep than we mortals dream.* ‘ Teach 

us.what sweet thoughts are thine’ is his appeal to that 

Sprite of a Bird, that so harmonious madness may flow from 
his lips with a ‘ clear, keen joyance’ free from langour, annoy¬ 
ance and satiety. He would pierce to the soul of good in things 
evil; while Keats would be content to drown them in forget¬ 
fulness, if he could. No doubt, the Ode on a Grecian Urn 
sounds a deeper note than the Ode to a 'Nightingale as to the 
permanency of the elements of good. In the latter, 

^ beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes 
Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow.’ 

But in the former, unto the bold Lover is vouchsafed the 
positive assurance: 

* She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair!’ 

Nevertheless, the refuge against the depression is only the magic 
of romance in the one piece and the ideal eternality of art in 
the other. Keats, then, lacks Shelley’s unclouded perception 
of the higher spiritual ministrations of sadness in that he fails 
to appreciatef ully with him how our very susceptibility to 
sorrow enables us to approach and apprehend better the joy 
that lies rooted in the heart of Nature. 

‘ If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near.* 

Consider, again, in proof of the above, how diversely the sea¬ 
son of Autumn and its attendant phenomena affect the two 
poets. Keats’s mind finds satisfaction in the personified image 
of Autumn conspiring with her ‘close bosom-friend’, ‘the 
maturing sun,’ to load and bless the trees with fruit and the 
granary-floors with grain. And all he gathers is that Autumn 
is not without her music, too, as against the songs of Spring. 
Not so with Shelley. Amidst the autumnal wind and rain, 
thunder and lightning, peculiar to the Cisalpine region, he is 
possessed with a graver sense of his own mission in the re¬ 
generation of the world; so that his charge to them runs 
thus; 

‘ Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth’. 
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For, SO he would sound through his lips * the trumpet of a new 
prophecy ’ to * unawakened earth*. 

Hence it is that for Keats, 

‘to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs*; 

whereas the sadder the thought, the sweeter the song it in¬ 
spires in Shelley. Hence, too, the absence in the descriptions 
of Keats of that fire of prophetic passion which flames through 
the rhapsodies of Shelley. Like the tumult of the fierce storm 
with which he yearns to be unified—and his, throughout, 
was a life tossed about in the vortex of such a storm, Shelley 
knows himself to be not only the destroyer of the ‘ pestilence- 
stricken multitudes’ of ‘Anarch Custom’ but also the far reach¬ 
ing preserver of the seeds of the future, the herald of Spring 
which, when Winter comes, cannot be far behind. Thus, be¬ 
fore Spain has recovered her freedom, his own spirit is afire 
with impassioned strains to quicken her patriot heart into the 
burning conviction that 

‘ The slave and the tyrant are twin-born foes*. 

And when liberty, a year later, gl#ams over that loved land, 
his soul spurns the chains of its own dismay and clothes it¬ 
self afresh ‘in the rapid plumes of song’. Furthermore, on 
the declaration of a constitutional government for the‘Elysian 
City’ of Naples, he raises in what Swinburne prizes as the 
greatest English ode the resonant chant of Hope, Truth and 
Justice— 

‘Be man’s high hope and unextinct desire 
The instrument to work thy will divine !* 

Accordingly, if Keats is an enchanter, Shelley is a seer as well 
as an enchanter. 

The Odes, moreover, show bow, as Shelley’s ambitions 
are loftier and more universal, his faculties also are more sub¬ 
tle and complex than those of his fellow-war bier. Whether 
in the contemplation of the dainty sweetness of bird-notea or 
of the luxuriant fulness of the seasons’ produce or even of the 
delicate spell of human art and hoary myth, the visualising 
power of Keats retains the same quality—distinctly objective, 
concrete and sensuous. On the contrary, whatever the theme 
touched upon, Shelley’s imagination stands unique in its sub¬ 
jective, abstract and ethereal character* The Nightingale is 
only Keats’s.happier companion—a bird all the same, though 
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an ‘immortal bird.* Cupid is ‘the winged boy*; and Psyche a 
‘ happy happy dove, * And even the mood of Melancholy— 
how palpably it is objectified with a setting of ‘cloudy tro¬ 
phies* round about! Over against all this, the Skylark is to 
Shelley a ‘blithe spirit*. ‘Bird thou never wert*. Nay, ‘what 
thou art we know not*. Likewise, the West Wind is a ‘wild 
Spirit* moving everywhere impetuous and uncontrolled. The 
Moon, so called by mortals, is an ‘ orbed maiden with white 
fire laden’. The Cloud is ‘the daughter of Earth and Water 
and the nursling of the Sky.* ‘The daedal earth’ is ‘that is¬ 
land in the ocean of the world.* And Heaven is 
‘ the mind*s first chamber 
Bound which its young fancies clambour.* 

Nothing to Shelley is material—of the earth, earthy. So ex¬ 
quisitely does he, to borrow a very happy characterisation, 
‘volatilise’ all sense-perceptions. And so strikingly does he, 
at every turn, draw his parabolic analogues from the sphere 
of the abstract in order to elucidate the experience of the con¬ 
crete. What Symonds rightly calls Shelley’s new contribu¬ 
tion to English Poetry—his ideality, freedom and spiritual 
audacity—will be readily recognised in the numerous touches 
of his ‘ star-flight * amid ‘ soul-light * in the Odes with which 
we are concerned: for instance. Spring driving sweet buds 
like flowers to feed In air; loose clouds shaken like decaying 
leaves from the tangled bows of Heaven and Ocean; the storm 
spreading out her locks upon the surface of the aery surge of 
the breath of Autumn’s being; the blue Mediterranean asleep 
in his summer dreams until awakened by the West Wind; 
buds rocked to rest on their mother’s breast as she dances 
about the sun; the cloud laughing as it passes in thunder and 
anon sleeping in the arms of the blast with snow fbr its 
pillow; the stars a swarm of golden bees ; the mountains 
columns of the roof of cloud; the rainbow the triumphal arch 
through which the cloud marches on; the autumnal leaves 
heard like light foot-falls of spirits; and every living linea¬ 
ment of many a bright sepulchre clear as in the sculptor’s 
thought. Shelley is thus too absolutely insubstantial and 
transcendent to fix his eye upon the localised contents of the 
sense-world. His Skylark is ‘ an unbodied joy, * ‘ a rain of 
melody’, as Wordsworth’s Cuckoo is ‘but a wandering voice,* 

‘an invisible thing.a mystery.* But, for rapt absorption 

of gaze on individualised nature and the resultant profuse- 
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ness of local detail, one has to turn to Keats, as witness his 
unfoldment of the delicious beauty of the English landscape 
in the Ode to Autumn ox the warm splendour of Greek my¬ 
thical imagery in the Ode to Psyche or, again, the supernal 
glory of the upper regions of communion for translated spi¬ 
rits in the Ode to the Poets, In this last-named apostrophe, 
he, of course, evinces his aliveness to the 
‘ Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries/ 

Also, in the lines. On a Grecian Urn, he appraises ‘dittiesof 
no tone’ piped ‘ to the spirit * as ‘ more endear’d ’ than those 
piped ‘to the sensual ear.’ Yet, as he revels voluptuously in 
the colours and the odours as well as the sounds of the earth, 
so his own preeminent delight lies in the vivid, pictorial deli¬ 
neation of the visible lusciousness of objects like 

‘ The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 

White hawthorn and the pastoral eglantine; 

Fast-fading violets cover’d in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-rose full of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.’ 

In fact, every epithet, every line of his, calls up a solid and 
far from shadowy image before the eye. Thus, in the words 
of Prof. Herford, Keats fills in and enriches; Shelley dissol¬ 
ves and transcends. To this contrast is traceable Shelley’s 
weaker hold upon the historic sense ; and it must be interest¬ 
ing to speculate how different would have been his treatment 
of the Grecian Urn from that of Keats, who, drawn near to 
Greek life by Greek art, finds in that ‘foster-child of silence 
and slow time ’ a ‘ sylvan historian ’ with ‘a flowery tale ’ to 
convey the significant lesson of the identity of Truth and 
Beauty. These words suggest another expressive mode of 
contrast, while they emphasise the underlying kinship, be¬ 
tween our two great masters of song. Keats’s Truth is the 
truth of romantic realism; Shelley’s Truth is the truth of 
romantic idealism. Keats’s Beauty is the beauty of classic re¬ 
pose; Shelley’s Beauty is the beauty of romantic energy. 

In his own sphere, the style is the man in either case. 
To the picturesque ‘Dryad of the trees’ belongs the almost 
cloying opulence of a mastery of ‘ full-throated ease,* as he 
blends the sounds of the real with the notes of the unreal, 
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thus charming magic casements in faery lands. To the 
empyrean ‘ scorner of the ground * belongs the bewitching 
magnificence of floral perfumes, of rainbow colours and of 
daedalian cadences, as he unlocks the golden melodies of a 
fresh variety of verse-forms. All in all, for the relative pos¬ 
session of true poetic stuff in refinement of fancy and deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment, brilliance of diction and resourcefulness 
bf metrical effects, the verdict of the doctors must continue 
.Ito vary as between Keats and Shelley. It is significantly re- 
^markable that while Matthew Arnold acclaims the one as 
decidedly the greater poet, Swinburne enthrones the other as 
‘alone the perfect singing-god.‘ 
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SHELLEY IN ‘THE CENCl’ 
1912 


** There is nothing which the human mind can conceive 
which it may not execute. Shakespeare was only a human 
being.*’ So wrote Shelley to his wife in 1818 with a proud 
quotation from St Leon, And the succeeding year witnessed 
the production by himself of a tragedy of remarkable merit 
the composition of which in one and the same year with the 
lyrical drama of Prometheus Unbound^ so essentially different 
from it in character, has been reckoned among the wonders 
of literature. A work like The Ccnci on a subject and in a form 
entirely dependent for its interest upon incident and charac¬ 
terisation was in itself a striking phenomenon, a successful, 
if solitary, departure from the author’s accustomed flights into 
fairyland. Here, for once, a genius naturally wedded to the 
abstract and the ideal tried and proved its capacity to descend 
to the concrete and the actual and to touch with the plumb- 
line of reality the depths of human passion both in its hideous 
and in its benign aspects. No coloured vision is indulged in 
of what ought to be or may be; but a widely-known chapter 
of human history, brought home to the mind during the resi¬ 
dence at Rome, is laid hold of for teaching the human heart 
a knowledge of itself through innate sympathies with, and 
antipathies to, what has been. Thus, unlike his other works, 
The Cenci is far from a reflex of Shelley’s own life with its cla¬ 
mant thoughts and aspirations for mankind through all the 
vicissitudes of that “miracle of thirty years.” Accordingly, 
not shadowy, unsubstantial phantoms but living, historical 
characters (represented as they probably were in life) form the 
dramatis personae of the play. The subtle contrast between 
the dark and bright sides of human nature is vividly brought 
out, respectively, in Francesco Cenci, the self-abandoned no¬ 
bleman with his brutish vices, and in the unfortunate mem¬ 
bers of his family, his wife and children, constant victims to 
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his tyrannical passion. Preeminent among them stands Bea¬ 
trice, the daughter, one of the loveliest specimens, as our artist 
calls her, of the workmanship of Nature. The plot itself, 
turning upon the unnatural, incestuous cupidity of the father 
towards the daughter, is distinguished by the peculiar deli¬ 
cacy of its treatment, the ‘‘nameless wrong” being throughout 
“scarce whispered, unimaginable, wrapped in hideous hints.” 
Again, as in the portraiture of his characters the ‘ prentice 
hand* of the dramatist displays a clear grasp of the varying 
moods of feeling through an uncommon crisis, so in the weav¬ 
ing of his art it moves, not at random, but in conformity with 
rule—passion and thought and imagery being exquisitely and 
harmoniously wrought together. Hence the qualities of 
sympathy and self-restraint on the part of Shelley are made 
distinctly apparent in this work of his, the former in the 
power to dramatise a situation, the latter in the capacity to 
curb the imagination. It is noteworthy, as the critics have 
pointed out, how the descriptions in the drama keep studiously 
close to the development of the story and, in fact, as Shelley 
himself observes, how there is the absence of “ an overfasti- 
dious and learned choice of words” throughout. Eloquence 
there is equal to the occasion, especially in the last Act, but 
not the eloquence of words which hit beyond the passion and 
pathos of the plot. The Oenci is a work of art; it is not 
coloured by my feelings, nor obscured by my metaphysics.” 

Judging, then, of The Genci as an avowed work of art, we 
look not in it for any didactic moral purpose but appreciate it 
as a poet-psychologist*8 study of human nature in the light of 
stirring events. The dreadful interest of “ this eminently fear¬ 
ful and monstrous story” centres round Beatrice and her father; 
while the few remaining characters fall into their respective 
places in the whole perspective in relation to both or either. 
The opening lines of the play, in which Cardinal Camillo says 
to Count Cenci, 

“That matter of the murder is hushed up 
If you consent to yield His Holiness 
Your fief that lies beyond the Pincian gate,” 
introduce us straight to times and conditions in which reli¬ 
gion, as the all too dominant force, was a ‘refuge,’ not a ‘check,* 
to vice and wickedness under the bartered sanction of a cor¬ 
rupt Papacy. “ A man believing in God, yet recking not of 
good or ill,” Francesco, the profligate head of a noble family 
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af Mediaevel Rome, has hardened his soul by repeated acts of 
wanton violence. And now he contrives by a ruse the banish¬ 
ment to Spain, and the removal by death, of his two eldest 
sons and inflicts horrible wrongs upon his beautiful daughter 
against the earnest pleadings of his wife, Lucretia, and to the 
terribly agonised resentment of the sufferer herself. Reckless 
in the infatuation of guilt, the Count strikes the key-note of 
his own character in the words, 

“I please my senses as I list, 

And vindicate that right with force or guile;’* 

“I bear a darker deadlier gloom 
Than the earth’s shade, or interlunar air. 

Or constellations quenched in murkiest cloud;” 

“ Repentance is an easy moment’s work 
And more depends on God than me.” 

Against such abuse of natural relations, too infamous to put 
up with or to complain of, Beatrice is driven by utter help¬ 
lessness to seek revenge and redress by the only possible course 
of riddance, the murder of the foul fiend of a father. There is, 
too, by her side Giacomo, the elder of her surviving brothers, 
already reduced to destitution by the common oppressor and 
now further exasperated by the ruin of domestic peace through 
'‘a specious tale” and thereby roused to declare of him, 

” He has cast Nature off, which was his shield. 

And Nature casts him off, who is her shame.” 

The unnatural inspirer of filial dread is strangled to death 
with the help of hired assassins. Then follows the execution, 
along with them, of Lucretia, Beatrice and Giacomo under 
the relentless fiat of the Vatican. Here, in the formation and 
fulfilment of the strange conspiracy as also in the facing of 
its consequences, we have afforded noteworthy instances of the 
superiority of Beatrice’s nature over that of the accomplices, 
although her disavowal of them does somewhat take away from 
her true integrity. Between the two attitudes denoted by the 
touches, 

“ That word parricide. 

Although I am resolved, haunts me like fear,” 

and 

0, speak no more! 

I am resolved, although this very hand 
Must quench the life that animated it,” 
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we find the index to the wavering vacillation of Giacomo, which 
it is part of the interested machinations of the wily Prelate, 
Orsino, to dispel. Close upon the deed, again, Giacomo yields to 
the urge of quick-rising remorse, 

“Alas! Alas! 

It was a wicked thought, a piteous deed. 

To kill an old and hoary-headed father.’* 

Likewise, “for pity’s sake** he seeks to induce even Beatrice 
to confess; and anon, under her unbending countenance, he 
sobs away with the words, 

“O weak, wicked tongue 

Which hast destroyed me, would that thou hadst been 

Cut out and thrown to dogs first I” 

Giacomo’s, then, is the irresolution of filial susceptibility. 
Lucretia’s, on the other hand, is purely the agitation of femi¬ 
nine weakness. Full of genuine love for her step-children ; 
Moving them as her own, though not their true mother, she 
remonstrates strongly with her husband against his misdeeds. 
Nobly, too, does she throw in her lot with the victimised ones 
even unto death. In fact, she has such goodness of heart that 
she is simply unable to comprehend the veiled allusions of 
Beatrice to her wrong and only vaguely wonders with pain, 
saying to herself, 

“ It must indeed have been some bitter wrong; 

Yet what, I dace not guess; ” 

until the miscreant’s own direct reference makes her realise 
the horror of the idea ! Quite woman-like, she more than once 
commits herself, thoughapparently witha view to self-defence 
in the course of inquiry into the murder; so much so that the 
better judgment of Beatrice has to intervene in time and di¬ 
vert attention, as in the matter of the keys of Cenci’s apart¬ 
ment and the interpretation of Orsino’s convicting letter to 
Beatrice. And throughout the Trial Scenes, Sc. 4 of Act IV 
and Scs. 3 and 4 of Act V, she has constantly to be inspirited 
by the firmer will of Beatrice, verily “a protecting presence” 
to the others as to herself. Bernardo, Beatrice’s little brother, 
exhibits all the innocence and spontaneity of unsophisticated 
childhood, though not 

“ free to live 

In some blithe place, like others of my age, 

With sports and delicate food and the fresh air.** 
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He is simple enough to suggest, 

** If indeed 

It can be true, say so, dear sister mine 
And then the Pope will surely pardon you.’' 

After the sentence of death has gone forth, he is still so far 
hopeful as to seek out the Pope 

and bathe 

His feet and robe with hot and bitter tears.” 

And finally, as the curtain falls at his parting from the con¬ 
demned, he is graceful enough to observe, cannot say, fare¬ 
well.” As for Beatrice, the soul of the whole story, her 
character drawn from Guido’s picture in the Colonna Palace, 
she is the pink of feminine gentleness blended with more than 
masculine sternness. She knows how to devise and how to 
execute, what to excuse and what to condemn, and when to 
pacify and when to stimulate. The prevision of prudence 
never deserts her: she is the first to foresee the danger of al¬ 
lowing Cenci to reach with her the lonely Castle of Petrella 
by night. Through vehement struggle, she slowly forms the 
firmer mind. And this once done, there is no more of the 
vacillation of Hamlet—To be or not to be’, to strike or not to 
strike. Bather, her deepest concern at first is, “Advise me 
how it shall not be again”; her nature cries out for “atone¬ 
ment” not only “for what is past” but also 

“ Lest I be reserved, day after day, 

To load with crimes an overlmrthened soul.” 

She next says to herself, 

“ Some such thing is to be endured or done ; 

When I know what, I shall be still and calm. 

And never anything will move me more.” 

Then, as the way defines itself before her mind’s eye, she 
declares, “All must be suddenly resolved and done;” and “We 
must be brief and bold; ” and charges her supporters to be 
cautious as they may but prompt—prompt after the manner 
of Othello. Lastly, during the trial as well as after the ver¬ 
dict, she conducts herself altogether unnerved, “ as firm as 
the world's centre.” 

“Consequence, to me, 

Is as the wind which strikes the solid rock 
But shakes it not.” 
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Beside all this dignity of bearing and energy of action and of 
endurance, how charming, again, is her tenderness of emo¬ 
tion as her “blood runs cold'* on hearing of the fate of her 
two brothers in Spain! But soon she recovers her fortitude: 

“Alas! I am forgetful of my duty, 

I should preserve my senses for your sake.** 

And, in the end, she even commands spirits enough to sing a 
tune, “not cheerful, nor yet sad,’* and lull her beloved kin to 
sleep in the prison-cell 1 Of Beatrice’s character Shelley 
rightly observes in the Preface, “ It is in the restless and 
anatomizing casuistry with which men seek the justification 
of Beatrice, yet feel that she has done what needs justifica¬ 
tion; it is in the superstitious horror with which they con¬ 
template alike her wrongs and their revenge, that the dra¬ 
matic character of what she did and suffered consists.” Bea¬ 
trice herself furnishes the clue to the apparent incongruities 
of her nature, when she exclaims, 

‘ sorrow makes me seem, 

Sterner than else my nature might have been.” 

The strangeness of the situation, therefore, is toned down by 
that note of “self-anatomy,” described by Orsino as a trick 
of the Cenci family, which leads Beatrice to feel, 

“My pangs are of the mind, and of the heart. 

And of the soul; ay, of the inmost soul, 

Which weeps within tears as of burning gall 
To see, in this ill world where none are true, 

My kindred false to their deserted selves;” 
and which, indeed, makes her declare as to her decision, 

“I have prayed 

To God, and I have talked with my own heart, 

And have unravelled my entangled will, 

And have at length determined what is right.” 

After all, Beatrice’s resolve and the strength to stand by it 
belong to the consciousness that “ the God who knew my 
wrong” “made our speedy act the angel of His wrath;” and, 
what is more high-minded, 

“My father’s honour did demand 
My father’s death.” 
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Our judgment, then, in this regard must be, in the spirit of 
Beatrice’s own plea to Bernardo in the closing scene, to “err 
not in harsh despair.” 

With the exception, perhaps, of Orsino, whose portrait 
betrays, no doubt, the defect, pointed out by Symonds, of 
infirmity of conscience amidst calculating wickedness, the 
characters of the play, it will be seen, are, though few, yet 
clean-cut and well-defined. It must, therefore, be accounted 
somewhat of a detraction from the dramatic skill of the 
artist that, nevertheless, he should have put into the mouth 
of each character some words directly descriptive of his or 
her own nature. The master-hand of a Shakespeare would 
have left his creations to interpret themselves wholly by 
their actions without recourse to such self-delineations. Yet, 
the interest is, throughout, well sustained; poetic justice is 
duly vindicated; and the dramatic unities are properly main¬ 
tained. 1 he Genci, though rapidly and carelessly composed, 
is thus a most popular drama relying, as already stated, upon 
subject-matter for success; while the lyrical element, so 
characteristic of Shelley's genius, is conspicuously abandon¬ 
ed in it to be resumed, however, in Hellas. It is a Koman 
theme handled with Greek austerity, as Prof, ilerford puts 
it, but so as to appeal to every fibre of sympathy for heroism 
and for suffering womanhood. And if the characters here 
are living beings in human flesh and blood, unlike and other¬ 
wise than the poet’s more favourite, familiar images of cloud, 
plant or sunrise^ maybe he is still so deeply moved by the story 
even because, as indicated by Taine, its sentiments “ were so 
unheard of and so strained that they suited superhuman 
conceptions.” The result, at all events, is, according to Stop- 
ford Brooke’s high authority, “ the greatest and noblest 
tragedy since Webster wrote.” 
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COLERIDGE IN ‘CHRISTABEL’ 
1913 


“The rapt one of the god I ike forehead’* was Wordsworth’s 
appraisement of Coleridge. “ A weaver of day-dreams ” was 
Coleridge’s description of his own pursuit. Happy expres¬ 
sions these, as true as they are terse in delineating the in¬ 
ward life and the outward labours of a prodigy who, even in 
boyhood, knew no recreation but to act over again by him¬ 
self what he had been reading or fancying and who, early in 
manhood, rose to be one of the accredited initiators of a new 
school in the story of the imaginative art of poetry. Alike 
by habit and by temperament, so deeply absorbed always was 
he in a supernatural world of “fancies from afar’’ and so 
thoroughly and transcendentally imaginative was his distinc¬ 
tive work in the field of literature. A “ devourer of fairy¬ 
tales’’ by the urge of instinct, he was marked out to collabo¬ 
rate with Wordsworth by a community of interest in leading 
the movement of the “ renascence of poetic wonder” in the 
literary England of five quarter-centuries ago. The names 
of the twin poets linked together in that epoch-making 
publication, the Lyrical Ballads, stand at the parting of the 
ways between the age of flat acceptance and didactic moral- 
ism, on the one side, and the era of responsive wonder and 
romantic temper, on the other. It was a “return to nature” 
movement, a surge of reaction against conventional artifice 
in favour of creative art, that was inaugurated by them in 
the wake of the great French Revolution. As such, by the 
way, it just represented in literature across the waters a 
particular phase of the essentially “ natural-supernatural” 
outlook upon life which was opening in far broader horizons 
at that very period in our own country before the genius of 
Rammohun, born in the same year as Coleridge and recalled 
but a short while in advance. 

The place of Coleridge in English Literature is the key 
to the right appreciation, as it is itself the result of the real 
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worth, of Christabel, the subject of our present study. At 
least, it is acknowledged by all critics that this poem and 
The Ancient Mariner^ whatever their relative merits, shine 
forth as the two pillars of his poetic fame and that, even if 
he had left no other literary remains, his preeminence in the 
roll of the Muses would have passed unchallenged. In its 
existing form, Christabel is an unfinished fragment, in two 
Parts, of a superbly imaginative poem of five Cantos— 
Gillman in his Life states this as four Cantos on the strength 
of Coleridge’s later account—intended for that joint produc¬ 
tion with Wordsworth which was to turn the tide away from 
classicism in the direction of romanticism. The circumstan¬ 
ces and the objective of the origination of their plan, vividly 
described afterwards by each of the partners, will furnish a 
proper introduction to the study of Christabel. The Ancient 
Mariner and three other (minor) poems were included in the 
joint volume published in 1798 ; while Christabel, the first 
Part of which had been written in 1797 amid the rural 
scenery of Somersetshire, was yet to be completed in such a 
way as more nearly to realise my ideal. ’ Of this early ideal, 
therefore, Christabel is the avowed embodiment, though not 
followed up further into the second Part till 1800 on the hills 
and dales of the Lake Country and though, after all, left 
incomplete to the end, not ushered into the world before 
1^16, the memorable year that witnessed also the birth 
of Byron’s Childe Harold — III, Siege of Coiinth^xxA. Prisoner 
of Chillon, Shelley’s AI as tor and Scott’s Antiquary, Black 
Dwarf and Old Mortality, The “ ideal ” involving a funda¬ 
mental change in the prevailing notions as to both “poetic 
method’’ and “poetic energy,’’ was enunciated by Cole¬ 
ridge as that of “ exciting the sympathy of the reader by 
a faithful adherence to the truth of Nature and giving the 
interest of novelty by the modifying colours of the imagi¬ 
nation.’’ For, in the division of their conjoint task the real¬ 
istic treatment was assigned to Wordsworth, the author of 
the famous aphorism, “What comes from the heart goes to 
the heart,’’ and the idealistic to Coleridge, the master of the 
“ shaping spirit of imagination’’—those two correlated func¬ 
tions which have been pithily described as cooperative in 
lending the charm of imagination to the real and- the force 
of reality to the imaginary. Accordingly, whether for its 
beauties or blemishes, Christabel is best studied as the off- 
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8j)ring, at its highest, of “what nature gave me at my birth,“ 
that “beauty-making power” the later decadence of which 
was so pathetically lamented in the Ode to Dejection, Judged 
in this light, the poem appraises itself as a remarkable con¬ 
tribution to the development of English Poetry. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton called it, evidently in reference to its incom¬ 
plete character, “the loveliest torso in the gallery of English 
Literature; ” as Brewer styled the author himself “an in¬ 
tellectual torso’* in view of his many unexecuted schemes of 
genius. For his own part, Coleridge was always unhesi¬ 
tating in his estimate of Ghristabel as his own. masterpiece. 
Ashe, the editor, and Traill, the biographer, both concur in 
accounting it as inferior only to 'L'he Ancient Mariner. The 
latter authority pronounces it the poet’s most successful, as 
being his most popular, production. At all events, as already 
observed, the judgment holds good beyond dispute that the 
supernatural has never received such superb treatment as in 
these two creations of “imagination all compact.” Hence the 
aptness of the association stressed thus in the closing apos¬ 
trophe of The Prelude to the “capacious Soul” of Coleridge: 

“Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart. 

Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient Man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Ghristabel.” 

The distinguishing note of the poem being thus indicated, 
we proceed to follow the tale of those “rueful woes” and to 
notice how artistically it is told, so far as it is. One chill, 
moonlit midnight on the eve of springtide, Ghristabel, the 
lovely darling of her father—Sir Leoline, the rich Baron— 
betook herself to the woodland a furlong away from their 
castle and engaged in silent prayer beneath a huge oak tree 
in order to ward off from her betrothed lord that ill with 
the bodings of which she had been troubled in her dreams 
overnight. Goming to hear a feeble moan as though from 
the other side of the tree, she gently looked about, stepped 
aside and there beheld, to her surprise, the shadowy figure 
of a bright damsel richly clad in white silken robes and deck¬ 
ed with glistening gems. Accosted, the stranger lady re¬ 
presented herself, in a faint yet sweet voice, as a nobleman’s 
daughter, by name Geraldine, who was being hurried away 
from home by unknown ruffians on horseback and had just 
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been placed there for a while to be seized again on their 
return. She further implored help to flee from the impend¬ 
ing doom. Chrisiabel readily ofi*ered comfort with assur¬ 
ances of Sir Leoline’s services to see the forlorn maid safe 
back under her own parental roof and conducted her, through 
the castle across the mote, into her own chamber beyond 
her father’s bed-room. Entering in with studied stillness 
so as not to disturb the rare slumber of the Baron in his 
weak health, Christabel trimmed the dim-burning silver lamp; 
and soon she braced up the drooping spirits of her guest with 
the wild-flower wine long ago prepared by her late mother, 
who, she told Geraldine, had died in the hour of her birth, 
stating, 

“ That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day.” 

This account was followed by Geraldine with staring eyes ; 
while, in an imperious tone, she abruptly ordered off an un¬ 
seen “ guardian spirit ” (presumably, that of Christabel’s 
mother)—an act which Christabel attributed to a passing fren¬ 
zy of mind born of the horrid experiences of the day’s distress. 
The two maidens lay down to sleep; when, moved by a desire 
to drink in the beauty of her charming mate, Christabel slowly 
rose from bed and, with a deep-drawn breath of trepidation, 
unloosed thewaist-belt of that fairy-like form and stole a glance 
at the lovely bosom laid bare. Geraldine, then, with an air of 
subdued scorn and pride, pronounced a spell which should 
render Christabel powerless, by the mysterious touch of that 
bosom, to disclose to any thereafter more than the bare inci¬ 
dent of the rescue by her of a bright but helpless damsel. 
After an hour of this exercise of witchery on the part of “the 
worker of these harms,” poor Christabel recovered from her 
trance of fearful dreams to indulge the fond fancy that, per¬ 
chance, it might be the presence beside her of the guardian spi¬ 
rit of her own mother and that for her own behoof! This kindly 
impression of an Ouher than malevolent influence about her 
received confirmation when, amid the merry chimes of the 
morning church-bells, she saw Geraldine awaken her from sleep 
with a look of gentle thankfulness for the good offices of the 
night. The two ladies duly attired themselves and proceeded 
to the presence-chamber of Sir Leoline, who, on his daughter's 
introduction, first greeted the strange, bright damsel with 
immense delight and sympathy but soon changed colour as he 
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learnt that she was no other than the daughter of Lord Boland 
de Vaux of Triermaine, his own bosom friend of old now sun¬ 
dered from fellowship by the mad fury of mutual disdain and 
insult at the instance of “whispering tongues.*' In his noble 
heart, Sir Leoline became at once smitten with sharp peni¬ 
tence over the estrangement of “that evil hour.” With inten¬ 
sified affection, he fondly took Geraldine up in his arms and 
embraced her bosom, which induced in Christabel an inward 
shudder at the unspeakable magic effects of the touch. Geral¬ 
dine herself preserved, the while, the graceful silence of feigned 
innocence and mildly prayed to be passed back without delay 
to her father’s mansion. Sir Leoline called up Bracy the 
Bard and charged him to hasten with a harper on horseback 
to Lord Boland’s castle and to convey him the assurance of 
his lost daught r’s safety in their keeping as also to invite 
him in restored friendship to meet the repentant Sir Leoline 
and his troop half-way for her conduct home. The appointed 
envoy, however, explained to his master the circumstances of 
a strange dream which had haunted him the night before— 
the picture of Christabel’s dove caught up in the coils of a ser¬ 
pent and flattering in pain alone on the forest ground. And 
he begged for time in order to fulfil his pledge to rove through 
the forest with solemn music and chase away all vile traces 
therefrom. The Baron, again, caressing Geraldine in fatherly 
endearment, sought to satisfy her that her father and himself 
together could easily ensure the safe crushing of the enemy. 
She courteously blushed and hung down her head in her bear¬ 
ing towards him. At the same time, she instantly turned her 
own large, bright eyes into small, shrunken ones like those of 
a serpent and looked askance at Christabel “ in dull and trea¬ 
cherous hate,” thereby temporarily inducing a dizzy trance 
in the guileless object of her magic gaze. Kecovering from the 
trance, Christabel entreated her father to lose no time in send¬ 
ing away the woman, of whose weird personality she could not 
tell more under the constraint of the spell. In ignorance of 
the true, wily nature of the being before him, the noble- 
hearted father read in the daughter’s solicitations no more 
than a wanton impulse of womanly jealousy dishonouring to 
himself in his hospitality to the wronged darling of an erst¬ 
while friend. Thus confused with pain and rage, the good Sir 
Leoline quickly dismissed Bracy the Bard upon his errand 
and led forth Lady Geraldine. 
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At this point, the story breaks off in the hands of the 
narrator, who never again resumed it for completion despite 
promises to himself and professions to others as to the presence 
of the entire plan in his mind from the beginning and also the 
capacity for the “genial recurrence of the ray divine'* for its 
sustained execution. So that, for a sketch of the proposed con¬ 
clusion the student has to depend upon the Life by Gillman, 
the sympathetic care-taker of the mighty victim of laudanum 
in those latter-days. To follow up the story, then, according 
to this account, the Bard hurried over the mountains to Sir 
Boland’s domain but only to retrace his steps on finding the 
old castle swept away without any trace by a deluge. Mean¬ 
while, by her guileful arts, the witch kept on exciting feelings 
of anger and annoyance in the Baron. On the return of Bracy, 
she changed her form into that of the accepted but absent 
lover of Christabel. The advances of the personated lover, 
the at first cold response of the tremulous fiance and the en¬ 
treaties of the unsuspecting father ended in the march to the 
altar for wedlock with the instinctively hateful suitor. The 
appearance of the real lover and the production by him of the 
betrothal-ring at this moment led to the sharp exit of the pre¬ 
ternatural wight from the scene, which then closed with the 
happy solemnisation of the rightful wedding amid the peals 
of the castle-bell, the strains of the unseen mother’s voice and 
the delights of mutual erplanation between father and daugh¬ 
ter. 

Such comprises the material of the warp and woof of the 
poem, of which the people, the scenery and the incidents 
translate us to an imaginary sphere. The author’s own sense 
of the possibilities of its improvement is preserved in a hint 
from the collection of his Letters : “If I should finish Chris- 
tahel, I should certainly extend it and give new characters and 
a greater number”. The existing narrowness of compass and 
canvas apart, the defects observable are no more than the 
defects of its qualities. If there is felt a certain remoteness 
from the course of ordinary human occurrences through the 
unreality of the central agency while bringing to pass, by means 
of enchantments and self-transformations, experiences not out 
of relation to the sensations and struggles of flesh and blood, 
it is, as in the case of the sister-poem of the skeleton ship, the 
dead crew and the spectral persecution, part and parcel of the 
general design itself—namely, to blend the romantic with the 
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normal and to trace the workings of emotional reaction amidst 
a vividly realistic setting. Here, then, is a rare outcome of 
the plan in which, as the Biographia Literaria tells us, “my 
endeavours should be directed to persons and characters super¬ 
natural, or at least romantic, yet so as to transfer from our 
inward nature a human interest and a semblance of truth suffi¬ 
cient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment which constitutes poetic 
faith’*. The excellence of the mystic romance, as it is, consists 
also in the artistic beauty of its presentment—the exquisite 
melody of its verse and the surpassing vividness of its imagery. 
In point of metrical perfection, Christabel met with the unstint' 
ed praise of such masters of harmony as Shelley and Swin¬ 
burne. In fact, it has furnished the consummate model of a 
metre for romantic legends in rhyming octosyllables. The 
story goes that a common friend heard Coleridge recite the 
first Part of the piece while in manuscript and repeated it out of 
memory to Scott who “ bore the music of it in his heart” and 
forthwith undertook with signal success to write, in adoption 
of its versification, his own Lay of the Last Minstrel^ —an imi¬ 
tation exhibiting more of localised human interest though less 
of melody, that is to say, supplying feet, as a writer in Cham¬ 
bers's Cyclopa'dia puts it, where Coleridge gave wings Per¬ 
haps, as a purely poetical work unlocalised (except in the second 
Part, where the scene is ii\cidentally laid in the Lake Country), 
Christabel did not require, and is best left Without, any of the 
realistic mediiev.il pictures of Scott’s gallery. Byron, who 
paid it the practical compliment of copying its metre in the 
Siege of Corinth, wrote of it on its publication, “I won’t have 
any one sneer at Christabel: it is a fine wild poem”. Lamb, 
it is said, strongly recommended its being left unfinished ; and 
this Mr, Traill considers as by no means a loss to the poem, 
its main idea being already sufficiently foreshadowed, namely, 
“that the purity of a pure maiden is a charm more powerful 
for the protection of those dear to her than the spells of the 
evil one for their destruction”. Next, among the isolated word- 
paintings remarkable for picturesqueness of imagery, terseness 
of vigour and grace of expression are instanced the situations 
of Geraldine appearing to Christabel beneath the oak, the two 
women stepping light across the hall, and the interior of the 
chamber. In short, the frame of mind in which one rises 
from a perusal of the piece may well be described in the words 
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of Bracy the Bavd with reference to his dove-and-serpent 
dream : 

“This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye.** 

And as the picture of the shrunken serpent-eyes of the sorce¬ 
ress continued to be the “sole image in her (Christabers) 
mind’*, even so do the striking portraits in the poem persist¬ 
ently haunt the memory of its reader. Such is the skill dis¬ 
played in the art of visualising, though not so much of human¬ 
ising. Little wonder that Shelley, with his high-strung sus¬ 
ceptibilities, is stated to have fainted at the recital of “the lines 
descriptive of the spell thrown over Christabel by her uncanny 
guest*’. Nor is the composition devoid altogether of human 
touches. Where are the emotions of the human heart better 
illustrated than, for example, in that splendid passage in Part 
II which reconciled Lamb to the continuance, against his 
wishes, of Part I of the poem—the passage with its tender 
description of the penitent Sir Leoline making inward peace 
with his estranged friend at the sight of his supposed daugh¬ 
ter in dire distress and cherishing her the more for it? Again, 
how exquisitely Shakespearean in mc*naer is the portrayal of 
the essential oneness of all Nature in the sketch of the aspects 
of the external world during and after the one hour of Geral¬ 
dine’s magic sway over Christabel! The lines, 

“The night-birds all that hour w'ere still. 

But now they are jubilant anew,** 

go home to us and awaken a sense of the inextricable web of 
human drama interwoven with the outside world. We are 
helped to realise how, in truth, nature and humanity are but 
the two interlinked hemispheres of one central orb of crea¬ 
tion. Such a dream of sweet, if weird, delight is Christabel —a 
‘dream’, indeed, as Adonais would call the product of a poet’s 
reverie—a dream dreamt, in this case, by one marked out in 
his generation as “ the only wonderful man I (Wordsworth) 
ever knew.’’ 
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It has been said that, as Byron dealt with the present 
and Shelley with the future, so Keats treated of the more 
remote and Scott of the less remote past. Accordingly, the 
reproduction of mediaeval life and manners constituted the 
special role of Scott, whether in the earlier poems or in the 
later novels. In fact, his poems have been called metrical 
romances and, likewise, his novels prose-poems. The preemi¬ 
nent characteristic of almost all his productions is recognised 
to be a lofty flight of the historical imagination. He stands 
out in English literature as practically the creator of the his¬ 
torical novel, the progenitor of a long line of successors both 
at home and abroad. Even in his own day, ‘the Wizard of 
the North’ became ‘the whole world’s darling.' And more 
than any other, he helped to popularise, even as Wordsworth 
strove to propound, the spirit of romanticism in the early 
literature of the nineteenth century. Between Wordsworth 
and him whom Wordsworth feelingly glorified as ‘ the last 
Minstrel’, ‘wondrous Potentate, ’ there existed, doubtless, a 
wide enough divergence alike in matter and in manner—the 
one with his mystical, and the other with his antiquarian, 
love of Nature and of Man; the one with his violent reaction 
against, and the other with his conservative adherence to, the 
literary forms and style of the preceding century. Yet they 
both drank deep at the common fount of romanticism in so 
far as it represented an extraordinary development of imagi¬ 
native sensibility. And this in Scott flowered forth into a 
revivification of the soul of the past. In it he found a most 
congenial sphere for the self-expression of a genius connected 
by ancestry with the turbulent heroes of Border warfare, 
bred in youth amid the inspiring scenes of ‘Caledonia, stern 
and wild, meet nurse fora poetic child’ and steeped by choice 
in the stimulating lore of Percy’s Beliques of his own collect- 
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ing, aptly styled ‘the Bible of the Romantic Reformation/ 
It is true his poetry laid the foundations of his prose. Critics, 
however, have all agreed to account as nothing short of a 
distinct gain to literature his resignation of the restraints of 
the former in favour of the flexibilities of the latter, whether 
this shifting of interest on his part is traceable to the rising 
ascendancy of Byron's more brilliant muse or to the patriotic 
impetus of Miss Edgeworth’s Irish Tales. And, thanks to the 
Ballantyne crash, the series of anonymous publications com¬ 
mencing with Waverley in 1814 was sustained for full seven¬ 
teen years with unprecedented, though not now unrivalled, 
rapidity and richness. 

As regards the growth of this Colossus of fiction, while 
Hutton rightly disputes Carlyle’s judgment that the succes¬ 
sors of the first tale only betrayed a deterioration in quality, 
we have it on the authority of Prof Herford that they at 
least fail to exhibit any development of method or variation 
of style. At all events, the twenty-nine romances were 
‘ poured forth in the equable noon-tide of his powers' with 
lust the exception of Count Robert of Paris and Castle Danger¬ 
ous, both of which were painfully wrung out of a paralytic 
brain by an indomitable will. Next, on the question of theme, 
as Jane Austen’s art wove itself into the domestic, Dickens’s 
into the humanitarian, Thackeray’s into the satiric, George 
Eliot’s into the psychological, and Marie Corelli’s into the 
ethical novel, so the peculiar province of Scott’s power lay, 
as above noted, in the historical novel. And this estimate is 
only confirmed by the acknowledged failure of his one digres¬ 
sion from that track in St. Ronans Well. Again, in point of 
treatment, whether engaged on the Scotland of the seven- 
teeth and eighteenth centuries, as in Waverley and Old 
Mortality, or on the England of Richard Coeur De Lion and 
of Elizabeth, as in Ivanhoe and Kennilworth, or on the France 
of Louis XT, as in Quentin Durivard, alike in the court-hall 
and in the love-chamber, on the hunting-ground and on the 
battle-field, his one aim was to please. And in this he achiev¬ 
ed surpreme success by means of a charming pageant of 
characters limned with delicate tints of healthful and homely 
humour over picturesque backgrounds of historic setting. 
The descriptions and dialogues, if minute, are yet sparkling. 
The personages, if but representative of types, are yet clean- 
cut. The action, if lacking in analysis, is yet thrilling in 
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effect. And the entire situation, if not thoroughly accurate 
in historical detail, is yet instinct with animation. Scott’s 
delight, like that of his own Lucy Ashton, the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, lies 'in the old legendary tales of ardent devotion 
and unalterable affection, chequered as they so often are with 
strange adventures and supernatural horrors.’ And these ad¬ 
ventures and horrors are related by our born ‘romantic, ’ as 
by no other story-teller, with a wonderful command over 
pathos and terror, laughter and tears, though without access 
to the deepest springs of human nature. Hence, in Palgrave s 
words. ‘ he exhibits the man by speech and action ’ and, in¬ 
deed, according to his own comment, more by speech than by 
action. For, says he My persons, like many others in this 
talking world, speak now and then a great deal more than 
they act.’ 

The Waverley Novels, then, as also their metrical fore 
runners, amply bear out the general dictum that the writer 
is seen in his writings—the man of martial feelings, of feudal 
instincts, of romantic tastes, of conventional beliefs and, above 
all, of a healthy enjoyment of life. And full as they are of 
the Shakesperean characteristics of an extraordinary variety 
of scene, character and plot, the merits of these creations of 
the magic wand of imagination are such as, according to 
Prof. Saintsbury’s testimony, 'nowhere else exist in the work 
of a single author of prose.’ 

This master-painter of men and manners, events and 
emotions, this ‘minstrel of romantic energy and martial enter¬ 
prise,’ who, over a century ago, thus diverted the bent not 
alone of the national but of the continental mind towards a 
passion for the chivaU’Ous and the romantic, was appraised 
by Goethe as ‘the greatest writer of bis time’ —a tribute, by 
the way, in singular contrast with the detraction by Goethe’s 
own admirer, Oarlyle; while, again, Carlyle’s own follower, 
Kuskin, ranked him as ‘the great representative mind of the 
age' in literature, as Turner was in art. What a pity, then, 
in all conscience, that an immortal like this should be suffer¬ 
ed more and more to be thrown quietly into the shade by 
the strange whirligig of fashion even in high academic 
quarters at the present day! 
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‘in memoriam’: 

ITS ‘beam in darkness’ 

1912 


Science tells of ‘the things we see.’ But there be more 
things in heaven and earth than we see or she can so much 
as dream of. 

‘ Life’s bases rest, 

Beyond the probe of chemic test’: 

so sings the humanist*poet. Man, altogether, is far from be¬ 
ing a ‘logic-chopping machine’: so declares the prophet- 
philosopher, And of the things not seen Faith is the evidence. 
Unto Faith is unfolded the secret of the deepest of the deep 
things of the spirit—the meaning of Death in relation to Life. 
For, there exists no more common and, at the same time, no 
more confounding phenomenon than this of Death. 

The first collapse under the crushing doom and the final 
victory over the devastating passion amid the varying alter¬ 
nations of denial, doubt and assurance—these, for every tune¬ 
ful or tuneless minstrel of life’s ‘ In Memoriam,’ make the 
‘ beam in darkness,’ its source and its substance. 

The 

‘wild and wandering cries, 

Confusions of a wasted youth,' 

that are wrung out of the writhing heart upon the earthly exit 
of the comrade of its choice become eventually hushed and 
hallowed in Tennyson into the calm of ‘the Larger Hope’, 
the serene trust that the lost one still lives in the Everlast¬ 
ing One. Nay, in the end, to the lone, lorn heart the departed 
spirit comes restored as unspeakably ‘ worthier to be loved,’ 
bathed in the supernal light of an all-transforming Heaven, 
the primal Fount of every ordainment in the purgatorium of 
the now and the here. Thus the ultimate principle of ‘ Im- 
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mortal Love* at the root of the universe reconciles the soul 
to its encompassing gloom. It even endears and sanctifies that 
gloom through the sorrow that tutors the soul in to the realisa¬ 
tion that love, under God, is evermore entitled to hold its own 
in fee and cannot, as it would not, suffer deprivation in any 
condition. The Love-light that has begotten both life and 
death now illumes the truth of truths that death only opens 
the portal to deathless.life. And so, for man, the most valid 
as well as the most valued of all apperceptions conies to centre 
in the ' I have felt' of the experience that ‘ he was not made 
to die.* The Love of God, transcending all evanescent phases, 
endureth for ever; and in it endure also all those whom that 
Love has filiated to our souls. Such is the sovereign efficacy 
of Faith in the supreme ministry of its suasion of solace: 

‘ Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown’d.’ 

Hence, beneficent because God-revealed and God-reveal¬ 
ing, even as Science is in its own sphere and measure, Faith 
represents the ‘ beam in darkness’ of the Larger Vision under 
the inviolate law of the conservation of the energy of Love. 
So let Science and Religion harmonise with each other even 
by complementing and confirming each other—the one the 
revelation of the things of sense; the other the apocalypse of 
the treasures of soul. Then alone may sweetly sound upon 
the harp of life its richest strain of symphony when ‘ mind 
and soul, according well,’ help to save the self from the scoff¬ 
ing irreverence and inanition of the sceptical as also from the 
groping fear and superstition of the ignorant. Culture and 
Faith, Faith and Culture, wrought into mystic attunement or 
at-one-ment, shall bring the human into exquisite unison with 
the Divine. Made wise in His wisdom, the mind shall inspire 
the will, likewise, to make itself His. And this, forsooth, 
shall constitute a ‘ vaster’ music than when they of old cast 
about while they did not know—know amply and clearly as do 
the children of the nev^ age of larger light. 
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THE SOUTH INDIAN TEACHERS’ UNION : 
A SILVER JUBILEE TRIBUTE 
1933 


Hail, all-hail, to S. I. T. U., from the bottom of a faint 
yet feeling heart, at this memorable meeting-point of thanks- 
offerings for the past and bendictions for the future! 

Verily, the Holy Spirit of the Beatitudes hovereth even now, 
in the amplitude of its benignant wing, over the five-and-twenty 
years happily gone by and the numberless decades hopefully 
stepping in. 

Blessed, of a truth, is the Union dedicated to the sacred 
cause of genuine unity; for unto it belong alike the strength 
of solidarity, the vigour of vitality and the fellowship of fra¬ 
ternity. 

Blessed is the Union imbued with practical idealism to 
discern in the sorriest of trades the noblest of professions; for 
so it merges the propagandist in the prophet. 

Blessed is the Union devoted to the supply of a want it has 
itself helped to create and is known already to supply in a man¬ 
ner never to be superseded and to an extent by no means liable 
ever to become superfluous; for thus it doubly blesseth itself 
and those it fain would serve. 

Blessed is the Union identified with the educators of the 
nation; for they cannot, for long, be barred out from coming 
to their own. 

Blessed is the Union honoured so far with warm recog¬ 
nition by many, while itself representing vastly many more, 
among the captains and custodians of culture; for they alone 
be the prime fountains of national enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress. 

Blessed is the Union founded as also builded upon the 
stable rock of guild-spirit rooted in group-consciousness among 
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the citizens of the true commonwealth of letters; for theirs is 
no vicious communal ism divorced from interests wide as the 
nation and common as the light^ that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

Blessed is the Union cut out into a ready and broadening 
channel of intercommunion, east and west and north and south, 
for all mature experiences and nascent aspirations in the elect 
vineyard; for the votaries of wisdom shall wax strong in one 
another’s strength. 

Blessed is the Union finding a voice, and that an authori¬ 
tative, compelling voice, for a body of public benefactors con¬ 
tent evermore by tradition and temperament to labour rather 
than clamour, to strive to deserve and stoop not to demand, 
and to yield up the place of honour rather than grasp at the 
palm of approbation; for they shall be rewarded openly by 
everyone that seeth in secret. 

Blessed is the Union constituted into an effective instru¬ 
ment to give the lead to the ideals, and point the direction for 
the energies, of our workers as well as to shape out the key 
to the solution of the problems of their work; for thus it shall 
justify itself alike through its means and its ends. 

Blessed is the Union committed to the peace-maker’s role 
of a true interpreter between the rulers and the ruled, the 
administration and the managements, the givers and the takers, 
employers and employees, parents and preceptors, teachers 
and taught; for unto it is unfailingly assured the inward satis¬ 
faction of unfolding the wrapped-up possibilities of the reign 
of law and the rule of light. 

Blessed is the Union pledged to the exaltation of the pro¬ 
fession into a calling through the sublimation of its rights into 
duties and the transvaluatiou of its secular routine into drud¬ 
gery divine; for it shall convert the school into a shrine and 
make a religion of education, the latter the antechamber to 
the former. 

Blessed are the straggling yet slow-sure years of the first 
quarter-century with its varying vicissitudes and far-reaching 
promises; for they hold out the guarantee of a full-circle cen¬ 
tury of the sustained beneficence that is yet to be. 

Blessed are the darings and doings of the past; for they 
shall be more than perfected in the dreams and deeds of the 
future. 
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Blessed, too, is the inspiration of the present auspicious 
jubilee; for it shall bear rich fruit in enlightened interest 
heightened, in live sympathy widened, in strenuous coopera¬ 
tion deepened and in the devoutly-wished-for consummation 
approximated to from more to more. 
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LOVE FAR BROUGHT 
FROM OUT THE STORIED PAST’ ^ 
1931 


A stripling of two and ten, I first entered in 1888 the 
sacred portals of the hoary Institution which now completes 
its three-quarters of a century. As 1 then walked up to its 
Middle School Class-room, I began proudly to call it my school. 
And so I shall delight to call it for evermore with all the good¬ 
will of gratitude and the loyalty of love. Mine was a brief three 
years'nurture, up to the Matriculation in 1890, in a Seminary 
where untold numbers had and have received, as the case may 
be, their earliest or their entire—at all events, their best— 
education. Yet that comprised a triennium which, once for 
all, has claimed the homage of the heart beyond the limit of 
years. Could Time, his flight reversed, restore those days 
of old, what greater bliss should be hailed with heartiness by 
a wayworn spirit for which the past has come to be unspeakab¬ 
ly more precious than the future ? What would I not give to 
be admitted, over again, to the glowing light of the sun, and 
to the genial shine of the moon, of my day—Mr. Krishna- 
machariar and Mr. Muthu Iyer, both of revered memory ? 

Theirs, in particular, with the contribution of lesser stars 
around, was a life-work of measureless value which at once 
nobly enriched the traditions, enlarged the usefulness and ex¬ 
tended the repute of the premier public school in theCircars. 
The broadest of bird’s eye views must suffice to recall how, in 
the main, the story of secondary education, at least in old 
Kistna, virtually twines itself round the central High School 
at Masulipatam. Countless, in the decades gone by, were the 
families that stood debtors through successive generations 
to this acknowledged Agency of sound culture with its accre¬ 
dited passport to decent preferment. Not to speak of latter- 


* The Hindu High School, Masulipatam. 
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day accessions to the growing ranks, its privileged beneficiaries 
of an elder time still flourish scattered about in far-off nooks and 
close-at-hand corners. They are in evidence on the hill-tops 
of preeminence as also in the dale-bottoms, not of obscurity, 
but of modesty. Discerning friends and even captious foes, 
alongside of the judges of the Department, no less than the 
vast army of the alumni themselves— all, all, in continued 
chorus, would sing, with spontaneous gladness, ‘ to one clear 
harp in divers tones ’, of the excellmce of the vineyard-labour¬ 
ers more than worthy of their hire and of the harvest in their 
hands rich beyond reckoning. Glancing for a moment at my 
other and equally cherished alma matery —for that fills the ven¬ 
tricles, as this possesses the auricles, of the vital fount—it only 
needs to observe how even a surface audit must verify the fact 
that Noble College was consciously content to draw her best 
life-blood in ceaseless outflow from the Hindu High School of 
those times. Thus, year after year, Mr. Krishnamachariar, in 
effect, immensely helped forward the Rev. Mr. Clarke with the 
finest material for the upper zones, while, throughout, he as 
powerfully held him at bay on common ground—a very Roland 
for an Oliver! 

Of my own good teachers, all but one have long since 
been gathered to their rest, not spared, alas, to share in the 
jubilee of today under the exalted auspices of the realised 
dream of a College. The universally venerated Nestor of the 
band was Pandit Kasinadhuni Brahmayyalingam Garu. In 
the auld lang sy^ie^ he had taught my father before my bro¬ 
thers and myself came to touch his lotus-feet. He was our 
own mahdmahdpddhydya of pauranic piety and old-world 
erudition. His genius for digression far, far away into the 
limitless realms of learned lore with the verified assurance, 
however, of a safe return to the starting-point in the fulness 
of time, provided a constant source of amazement and amuse¬ 
ment unto all, of convenience and congratulation unto the 
self-neglectful and the wanton-minded among the lads. In 
good-natured and good-humoured Kanagala Venkata Rama- 
yya Garu, we had a chosen votary and a facile exponent of 
‘ the hard-grained Muses of the cube and square.’ Always 
with a smile upon his lip and a dash of dalliance in his teach¬ 
ing, the stiffness of his subject notwithstanding, he knew 
how to spread the cheery sunshine of homeliness around him. 
There was Raghupati Venkata Ratnam Naidu Garu, then, of 
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course, without the Knighthood and the Doctorate but even 
then the proverbial elephant cribbed in a basket of cotton sli¬ 
vers. Bounding with spontaneous elasticity; bubbling with 
wholesome hilarity; a figure of soldier-like and stately sta¬ 
ture ; a mine of striking and suggestive anecdotes ; a quiver 
of seasoned and seasonable darts; a spring of entertaining and 
edifying conversations ; a cyclopaedia of ready and recondite 
quotations; a cascade of soul-deep and selfless benignities; and, 
finally, a fount of thrilling and torrential oratory—such was the 
Venkata Eatnam of the eighties of last centuary. Ever sur¬ 
rounded by swarms of students in a way reminiscent of ' I am 
never Charles Lamb but always Charles Lamb & Co.’, he 
frisked and frolicked more than he taught and drilled in those 
good old days. Nevertheless, that first period of pupilage 
marked for me an aurora which, at the second alma mater 
six years later, deepened and developed into the perpetuity of 
a meridian, time without end, in the gracious economy of 
Providence. Thus, if on no other account, the birth-place of 
the profoundest influence upon my mind and heart and soul 
and life must retain for me the sacredness of the genesis of a 
jeevanadi. In succession to * Naidu Garu ’ came Jandhyala 
Gaurinadha Sastri Garu to transplant his remarkable attain^ 
ments from the class-room into the court-hall after a year of 
studied effort to vie with his own old mentor, Mr. Krishna- 
machariar, in the art of instruction. 

As for the High Commissioner himself and his immedi¬ 
ate Lieutenant, what a study in contrast, and yet how happy 
the harmony into which the two chimed in, one with the 
other! A favoured chHa of Professor Gopala Eaoof the Cam¬ 
bridge of South India fame; a stalwart Titan of chiselled 
classic mould alike in body and in mind; the doyen of secon¬ 
dary education, head and shoulders above the rest, over far- 
flung academic areas ; a benevolent despot in the administra¬ 
tive role who, as he once put it to me, believed more in the 
barking than in the biting dog ; a standing institute of para¬ 
phrase luxuriated in with inebriate revelry; an awing marti¬ 
net of discipline with nothing, however, of the bear in him 
after his own favourite Johnson, save the skin; altogether a 
picturesque and puissant personality whose every pose com¬ 
ported with a self-conscious dignity of office as the custodian 
of learning and the dispenser of law for youth in the making 
—that was my master, Krishnamachariar. Once a pupil, 
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always a pupil: such was the tacit understanding on both sides 
SO far as he was concerned. Accordingly, long, long after we 
had ceased to be in statu pupillari under him, we ceased not 
to be kept, nor did we grudge to remain, not merely at arm's 
but even at street-corner's length. A matter of instinct in 
the beginning, this reverential remoteness came, in no time, 
to be, not acquiesced, butt gloried, in as a point of prerogative 
by one and all. Pope, (Toldsmith and Cowper, besides John¬ 
son, comprised our gifted gurus particular preferences among 
the poets; while Macaulay well-nigh monopolised his allegi¬ 
ance among the nfasters of prose. His own style was noth¬ 
ing if not Johnsonese to a degree. The chambers of memory 
still resound with his wonted reverberations of the Village 
Schoolmaster’s * words of learned length and thundering 
sound.’ Periods after periods, too, from the Essays on Clive 
and Warren Hastings continue to haunt the ear to this day, 
even as they were plied about in luminous exposition with 
plastic transformations. Next, too meek to raise his voice ; 
too mild to uplift his eye; too gentle to hurt a fly ; too gener¬ 
ous to others to be just to himself; too unassuming to swerve 
in the least beyond his restricted sphere of vocational duty ; 
too deeply imbued with the Gita spirit of the karmayogin, as 
wrought by himself into scholarly Tamil verse, to unbend 
ever so little over his accepted obligations; too methodical, 
albeit at the risk of being mechanical, to fall short of thorough¬ 
ness—such was my preceptor, Muthu Iyer. In a word, he 
always impressed himself upon me as the pattern of a peda¬ 
gogue in every way. He more than made up by assiduous self¬ 
application for what the humility in him conceived as an 
undermeasure of brilliance in native endowment. Pyrotech¬ 
nics for the sky were not in his line. He was content to count 
himself, and he sought to approve himself, as but a quarry- 
man in the obscure mine or a trencher in the lowly field. He 
evermore gave of his best from hour’s beginning to hour’s 
end—yes, evermore, literally without a moment’s respite or 
diversion. How comprehensively and yet how indelibly did 
the refresher lessons in his hands oftentimes traverse for us 
the entire tracts, in particular, of the Histories of England 
and India! Also, in the English lesson, whether under Prose 
or Poetry, how precisely and how punctiliously did the study 
of words, the illustration of idioms and the explanation of 
sentences proceed, a^ by rule and compass, with an unfailing 
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eye to origins in roots, to varieties of usuage and to simplicity 
of expression ! Thus to be grounded and handed over for con¬ 
solidation and embellishment was the great good fortune of 
the pupils of Muthu Iyer and Krishnamachariar. They taught 
in time, no doubt. But they taught for all time, in truth. 
Between them both, in mutual relations, as already observed, 
and in the benefit accruing to their common heirs, what a re¬ 
freshingly fruitful phenomenon was the practical accord of 
obvious dissimilars—the gentle graces of the one and the 
virile virtues of the other, the abnegated self of the one and 
the acknowledged personality of the other! Much to our 
delectation, aye, also edification, the characteristic deport¬ 
ment of the First Assistant towards the Head Master differed 
little from that of a head-pupil. As to the treatment of their 
respective pupils, those were scarcely the days, on the meri¬ 
torious side, of open demonstration with a ‘ Bravo, well done!' 
or ‘ This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.’ None 
the less, if tongue spoke not to ear, heart heaved up to heart 
all the same. On the penal side, ‘Good for nothing !’ was all 
the occasional expression of extreme disgust that fell from 
Muthu Iyer the Good, and that, not against the derelict, but 
against his slip-shod answer. In fact, it was his wont to de¬ 
sist from earnest work for just a second, hang down the head, 
lubricate the lips with the outstretched tongue, hold them 
tightly together as though to offer no ingress to the rising 
tide of the schoolmaster’s rage, and then resume his task with 
a ‘ yes ’ in token of having duly satisfied himself about the 
effective subjugation of the provoked passion. In the case 
of Krishnamachariar the Dreadful, he had his resourceful ar¬ 
moury replete with a variety of self-forged weapons to check the 
erring and reprove, not the least being his own commanding 
figure. This latter saved the frequent exercise of the rod of 
chastisement, except for brandishment at times as the sceptre 
of sovereignty. It used to be pressed suddenly into active 
service in the handling of moral miscreants between class¬ 
room and class-room and for the overhauling of late-comers 
at the outermost gate. And the salutary effect of the single 
operation lasted for close on a quarter*year. Be it added that 
at no time was the physical consequence of the blow commen¬ 
surate with the sound and fury accompanying it. And the 
silly sequel to reports of delinquency through the class-moni¬ 
tor in the Telugu period was invariably one or the other of 
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two courses. A ten-minutes’ free ramble together over the ex¬ 
tensive grounds around; and culprit and custodian would reap¬ 
pear, respectively, with the counterfeit tear and the concocted 
tale : ‘ Sir, how black and blue the'beating given ! What a 

pity you would not relent and refrain from making the re¬ 
port I ’ And then came the belated remorse all too tender I 
Or, again, the wily version that tided over the whole tragedy 
like a dens ex machina would be : ‘ Sir, engrossed just now 

in his paraphrase work with the Matriculation Class, Head 
Master Garu has posted the case to tomorrow morning.’ And 
the morrow never dawned ! 

Thus schooled and tutored, it is out of the question for 
the gratitude of the heart to brook the intruding wish for any 
other school or tutor through the succession of subsequent 
transmigrations. As those alive to the sanctities and effica¬ 
cies of sentiment will be pleased to bear with a touch of auto¬ 
biography in a designedly personal tribute, younger workers 
in the profession may perhaps be interested to know that a 
moment’s inward communion m spirit with the two model 
teachers of my High School days has, all along, inwoven itself 
into my being as more or less a settled habit before entering 
upon the first daily occupation in the art of teaching in my 
own humble sphere and style. So, to compare great things 
with small, a former, famous High Court Judge of the Posi¬ 
tivist persuasion in Calcutta was known to open his each day’s 
proceedings upon the Bench only after a devout salutation to 
a likeness of Auguste Comte hung up on the wall right in 
front. 

Tell me not in sapient or morbid numbers that, after all, 
you see reason only to deprecate the work and workers of the 
storied past because of a flaw in this principle or a foible in 
that personality. To measure yesterday with the foot-rule of 
today must be to offer violence to the historic conscience 
and to reduce the ethical consciousness to an anachronism. A 
world of overlapping half-truths and outstretching horizons 
can leave scope enough for an amplitude of angles from which 
to view and assess the shifting motives, methods and media 
of educational endeavour. And if the implements as well as 
the ideals of the sacred past were not above imperfection, as 
even the sun is not without his spots, they were, at least, not 
faultily faultless; and an all-comprehending Providence dis- 
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dained not to employ them for our behoof. Ours, then, be the 
fitting strain of the historian-patriot: 

“Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise; 

I tell of the thrice*famous deeds she wrought in ancient day s.“ 

If the just pride of academic reverence would fondly draw 
upon sweet rhetoric, it had better be after the manner, not of 
the civic orator’s ancient litotes, ‘ I am a citizen of no mean 
city,’ but of the patriot-poetess’s modern hyperbole, 

“Ask of any the spot they like best on the earth; 

And they’ll answer with pride,’ * ’Tis the land of my birth.’’’ 

If AchdryadivdbhavahQ^^noiyethecomeioo obsolete an obei¬ 
sance for the ingrate insensibility of the day, will the present, 
paltry flower for a votive wreath unto the Gurukula and its 
Gurugana find favour, if not for its colourless reminiscences, 
still for its cordial reverences ? 


THE END, 


LIBERTY PRESS, MADRAS. 
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